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GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

\ 

PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

S I R, 

I PRESENT you a fmall Treatife in de- 
fence of thofe Principles of Freedom which 
your exemplary Virtue hath fo eminently con- 
tributed to eftablifh. — That the Rignts of Man 
may become as univerfal as your Benevolence 
can with, and that you may enjoy the Happi- 
nefs of feeing the New World regenerate the 
Old, is the Prayer of 

S l R, 

Your much obliged, and 
Obedient humble Servant, 



THOMAS PAINE. 



PREFACE 



TO THE 

ENGLISH EDITION. 



F ROM the part Mr. Burke took in the American Revolution, 
it was natural that I fhould coufider him a friend' to mankind; 
and .as our acquaintance commenced on that ground, it would have 
been more agreeable to me to have had catife to continue in that 
opinion, than to change it. 

At the time Mr. Burke made his violent fpeech laft winter in 
the Englifh Parliament againft the French Revolution and the Na- 
tional Affembly, I was in Paris, and had written him, but a fhort 
time before, to inform him how profperoufly matters were going 
on. Soon after this, 1 faw his advertifement of the Pamphlet 
he intended to publifh : As the attack was to be made in a language 
but little ftudied, and lefs underflood, in France, arid as every thing 
fuffers by tranflation, 1 pro nv fed lbme of the friends of the Revo- 
lution in that country, that w henever Mr. Burke's Pamphlet came 
forth, I would anfvver it. This appeared to me the more necelfary 
to be done, when I faw the flagrant mifreprefeniations which Mr. 
Burke’s Pamphlet contains ; and that while it is an outrageous 
abufe on the French Revolution, and the principles of Liberty, it is 
an impofition on the reft of the w orld. 

I am the more aftonifhed and difappointed at this conduct in Mr. 
Burke, as (from the circumflancc i am going to mention), I had 
formed other expectations. 

I had feen enough of the miferies of war, to wifh it might never 
more have exiflence in the world, and that fo.me other mode might 
be found out to fettle the differences that fhould occafionally arife 
in the neighbourhood of nations. This certainly might be done if 
Courts w ? ere difpofed to fet honeftiy about if, or if countries were 
enlightened enough not to be made the dupes of Courts. The 
people of America had been bred lip in the fame prejudices againft 
France, which at that time charaftenzed the people of England; 
but experience and an acquaintance w ith the French Nation have 
moft effectual h Shown to the > fnercans the falfehood of thofe pre- 
judices ; ar.d i do not believe that a more cordial and confidential in- 
tercourse exifts between any two countries than between Ameri a 
and France. 

"W hen I came to Franc? in the Spring of 17S7, the Archbifhop 
of Thoulonfe was then Vfhifter, and at Lhat time highly efteemed. 
I became much acquai itec with the private Secretary of that Mi- 
ifriler, a man of an enlarged benevolent heart; and found, that Iris 
fentiments ana my own. perfe&ly agreed with refpeci to the madnefs 
of wuj*, and the wretched impolicy of two nations, like England and 
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France, continually worrying each other, to no other fcnd than tha£ 
o a mutual increafe of burdens and taxes. That 1 might be af- 
fured 1 had not roifunderdood him, nor he me, I put tlie lubltance 
of our opinions into writing, and lent it to him; fubjoming a re-, 
queft, that if I (liould fee among the people of England, any difpo- 
fition to cultivate a better underftaoding between the two nations 
than had hitherto prevailed, how far I might be authorized to fay 
that the fame dilpoiition prevailed on the part of France? He an- 
fwered me by letter in the moft unreferved manner, and that not for 
himfelf only, but for the Minifter, with whole knowledge the letter 
was declared to be written. _ . 

I put this letter into the hands of Mr. Burke almoft three years 
ago, and left it with him, where it hill remains ; hoping, and at the 
fame time naturally expending, from the opinion I had conceived 
of him, that he would find fome opportunity of mak.ng a good life 
of it, for the purpofe of removing thofe errors and prejudices, 
which two neighbouring nations, from the want ot knowing each 
other, had entertained, to the injury of both. „ , . 

When the French Revolution broke out, it certainly afforded to 
Mr Burke an opportunity of doing lome good, had he been difpofed 
to it - infiead of which, no fooner did he fee the old prejudices 
wearing away, than he immediately began lowing the feeds ot a new 
inveteracy, as if he were afraid that England and 1> ranee won'd ceale 
to be enemies. That there are men in all countries who get their 
liVinf by war, and by keeping up the quarrels of Nations, is as 
blockin'’ as it is true ; but when thofe who are concerned in the go- 
vernment of a country, make it their ftudy to fow difeord, and cul- 
tivate prejudices between Nations, it becomes the more unpar- 

°°\Vith refpeft to a paragraph in this Work alluding to Mr. Burke’s 
havin’ a penfion, the report has been fome time in circulation, at 
leaft two months ; and as a perfon is often the lait to hear what con- 
cerns him the molt to know, 1 have mentioned it, that Mr. Burke 
may have an opportunity of contradicting the rumour, it he thinks 
proper. 

THOMAS PAINE. 
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\ MONG the incivilities by which nations or individuals pro- 
voke and irritate each other, Mr. Burke’s pamphlet on the 
> French Revolution is an extraordinary indance. Neither the People 
of France, nor the National Affembly, were troubling themfelves 
about the affairs of England, or the Englifli Parliament ; and that 
Mr. Burke (liould commence an unprovoked attack upon them, both 
in parliament and in public, is a conduft that cannot be pardoned 
on the fcore of manners, nor juftified on that of policy. 
i There is fcarcely an epithet of abufe to be found in the KngHfli 
language, with which Mr. Burke has not loaded the French Nation 
and the National Affembly. Every thing which rancour, preju- 
dice, ignorance, or knowledge could fugged, are poured forth in 
the copious fury of near four hundred pages. In the drain and on 
the plan Mr. Burke was writing, he might have written on to as 
many thoufands. When the tongue or the pen is let loofe in a 
frenzy of paflion > it is the man, and not the fubjeft, that becomes 
exhauded. 

Hitherto Mr. Burke has been midaken and difappointed in the 
opinions he had formed of the affairs of France ; but fuch is the in- 
genuity of his hope, or the malignancy of his defpair, that it fur- 
nifhes him with new pretences to go on. There was a time when 
it was impoflible to make Mr. Burke believe there would be any 
revolution in France. His opinion then, was, that the French had 
neither fpirit to undertake it, nor fortitude to fupport it ; and now* 
that there is one, he feeks an efcape, by condemning it. 

'Not fufficiently content with abuling the National Affembly, a 
great part of his work is taken up with abudng Dr. Price (one of 
the bed-hearted men that lives), and the two focieties in England 
known by the name of the Revolution Society, and the Society lor 
Conditutional Information. 

Dr. Price had preached a fermon on the 4th of November 1 789, 
being the anniverfary of what is called in England the Revolution, 
which took place 1688, Mr. Burke, fpeaking of this fermon, fays, 

* The Political Divine proceeds dogmatically to affert, that, by 
c the principles of the Revolution, the people of England have 

* acquired three fundamental rights : 

* 1. To choofe our own governors. 

* 2. To cafhier them for mifcondudl. 

‘ 3. To frame a government for ourfelves. 

Dr. Price does not fay that the right to do thefe things exids in 
this or in that perfon, or in this or in that defeription of perfons, 
but that it exids in th t^wbole ; that it is a right refident in the na- 
tion, — Mr, Burke, on the contrary, denies that fuch a right exifts in 
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2 RIGHTS OF MAN. 

the nation, either in whole or in part, or that it exifts any where; 

and, what is ftill more Grange and marvellous, he fays, ( that the 

* people of England utterly difclaim fuch a right, and that they 

* will refill the practical aflertion of it with their lives and for- 
« tunes/ That men fhould take up arms, and fpend their lives .and 
fortunes, 7iot to maintain their rights, but to maintain they have 
not rights, is an entirely new fpecies of difeovery, and fuited to 
the paradoxical genius of Mr. Burke. 

The method which Mr. Burke takes to prove that the people of 
England have no fuch rights, and that fuch rights do not now exift 
in the nation, eitWr in whole or in part, or any where at all, is 
of the fame marvellous and monilrous kind with what he has al- 
ready faid ; for his arguments are, that the perfons, or the genera- 
tion of perfons, in whom they did exift, are dead, and with them 
the right is dead alfo. To prove this, he quotes a declaration made 
by parliament about a hundred years ago, to William and Mary, 
in thefe words : “ The Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 
“ mons, do, in the name of the people aforefaid, — (meaning the 
people of England then living) — “ moll humbly and faithfully 
“ fubmit themfelves, their heirs and pofterities , for ever.” He 
quotes a claufe of another aft of parliament made in the fame reign, 
the terms of which, he fays, “bind us — (meaning the people of that 
day) — “ our heirs > and our poferity , to them y their heir's and poferity , 
“ to the end of time. ,> 

Mr. Burke conceives his point fufficiently eftablilhed by producing 
thofe claufes, which he enforces by faying that they exclude the 
right of the nation for ever : And not yet content with making fuch 
declarations, repeated over and over again, he farther fays, ‘ that 
f if the people of England poflefled fuch a right before the PvCvo- 
c lution, (which he acknowledges to have been the cafe, not only 
in England, but throughout Europe, at an early period), * yet that 
« the Englifh nation did, at the time of the Revolution, moll fo- 
f lemnly renounce and abdicate it, for themfelves, and for all their 

* p ferity , for ever J 

As Mr. Burke occafionally applies the poifon drawn from his 
horrid principles, not only to the Englifh nation, but to the French 
Revolution and the National Affembly, and charges that auguft, il- 
luminated and illuminating body of men with the epithet qf ufurpers 9 
I lhall, fans ceremonie , place another fyllem of principles in ©ppo- 
fitien to his. 

The Englifh Parliament of 1688 did a certain thing, which, or 
themfelves and their conllituents, they had a right to do, and which 
it appeared right fhould be done : But, in addition to this right, 
which they poflefled by delegation, they fet sip another right by 
affnmpuon > that of binding and controlling pofterity to the end of 
time. The cafe, therefore, divides itfelf into two parts ; the right 
which they poflefled by delegation, and the right which they fet 
up by aflumption. The firft is admitted ; but, with refpeft to 
the fecond, I reply — 

There never did, there never will, and there never can exift a par- 
ramenr, or any defeription of men, or any generation of men, in 

I any 



RIGHTS OF MAN. 3 

any country, poflefled of the right or the power of binding and 
controuling pofterity to the “ e?id of tvnef or of commanding for 
ever how the world (hall be governed, or who fhall govern it; 
and therefore, all fuch claufes, afts or declarations, by which the 
makers of them attempt to do what they have neither the right nor 
the power to do, nor the power to execute, are in themfelves null 
and void. — Every age and generation mull be as free to aft for it- 
felf, in all cafes , as the ages and generations which preceded it. 
The vanity and prefumption of governing beyond the grave, is 
the moft ridiculous and infolent of all tyrannies. Man has no pro- 
perty in man; neither has any generation a property in the gene- 
rations which are to follow. The parliament or the people of 
1688, or of any other period, had no more right to difpofe of the 
people of the prefent day, or to bind or to controul them in any 
fhape whatever , than the parliament or the people of the prefent 
day have to difpofe of, bind or controul thofe who are to live a 
hundred or a thoufand years hence. Every generation is, and 
muft be, competent to all the purpofes which its occafions require. 
It is the living, and not the dead, that are to be accommodated. 
W hen man ceafes to be, his power and his wants ceafe with him ; 
and having no longer any participation in the concerns of this 
world, he has no longer any authority in direftirig who lhall be 
its governors, or how its government lhall be organized, or how 
adminiftered. 

I am not contending for, nor againft, any form of government, 
nor for, nor againft, any party here or elfewhere. That which a 
whole nation choofes to do, it has a right to do. Mr. Burke fays. 
No. Where then does the right exift ? I am contending for the 
rights of the. living , and againft their being willed away, and con- 
trouled and contracted for, by the manufeript a {fumed authority 
of the dead ; and Mr. Burke is contending for the authority of 
the dead over the rights and freedom of the living. There was a 
time when kings difpofed of -their crowns by will upon their 
death-beds, and configned the people, like bealts of the field, to 
whatever fucceflor they appointed. This is now fo exploded as 
fcarcely to be remembered, and fo monilrous as hardly to be be- 
lieved : But the parliamentary claufes upon which Mr. Burke 

builds his political church, are of the fame nature. 

The laws of every country muft be analogous to fome common 
principle. In England, no parent or mailer, nor all the authority 
of parliament, omnipotent as it has called itfelf, can bind or con- 
troul the perfonal freedom even of an individual beyond the age of 
twenty-one years : On what ground of right, then, could the par- 
liam ent of 16S8, or any other parliament, bind all pofterity for 
ever ? 

Thofe who have quitted the world, and thofe who are not yet 
arrived at it, are as remote from each other, as the utmoft ftretch 
of mortal imagination can conceive : What poflible obligation, 

then, can exift between them ; what rule or principle can be laid 
down, that of two non-entities, the one out of exiilence, and the 
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4 RIGHTS OF MAN. 

other not in, and who never can meet in this world, the one 

fhould controul the other to the end of time ? 

In England, it is faid, that money cannot be taken out of the 
pockets of the people without their confent : But who authorized, 
or who could authorize the parliament of 1688 to controul and 
take away the freedom of pofterity, (who were not in exigence to 
give or to withhold their confent,) and limit and confine their right 
of ading in certain cafes for ever ? 

A greater abfurdity cannot- prefent itfelf to the undemanding of 
man, than what Mr. Burke offers to his readers. He tells them, 
and he tells the world to come, that a certain body of men, who 
exifted a hundred years ago, made a law; and that there does 
not now exift in the nation, nor ever will, nor ever can, a power 
to alter it. Under how many fubtilties, or abfurdities, has the 
divine right to govern been impofed on the credulity of man- 
kind ! Mr. Burke has difeovered a new one, and he has fhortened his 
journey to Rome, by appealing to the power of this infallible 
parliament of former days ; and he produces what it has done, as 
©f divine authority : for that power mult certainly be more than 
human, which no human power to the end of time can alter. 

But Mr. "Burke has done fome fervice, not to his caufe, but to 
his country, by bringing thofe claufes into public view. They 
ferve to demonftrate how neceffary it is at all times to watch again!! 
the attempted encroachment of power, and to prevent its running 
to excefs. It is fomewhat extraordinary, that the offence for which 
James II. was expelled, that of fetting up power by affumption , 
fhould be re-aded, under another fhape and form, by the parlia- 
ment that expelled him. It fhews, that the rights of man were but 
imperfectly underftood at the Revolution ; for, certain it is, that 
the right which that parliament fet up by affumption (for by delega- 
tion it had it not, and could not have it, becaufe none could give 
it) over the perfons and freedom of pofterity for ever, was of the 
fame tyrannical unfounded kind which James attempted to fet up 
over the parliament and the nation, and for which he was expelled. 
The only difference is, (for in principle they differ not), that the 
one was an ufurper over the living, and the other over the unborn ; 
and as the one has no better authority to ftand upon than the other, 
both of them muft be equally null and void, and of no effect. 

From what, or from whence, does Mr. Burke prove the right of 
any human power to bind pofterity for ever ? He has produced his 
claufes ; but he muft produce alfo his proofs, that fuch a right 
exifted, and (hew how it exifted. If it ever exifted, it muft now 
exift; for whatever appertains to the nature of man, cannot be 
annihilated by man. It is the nature of man to die, and he will 
continue to die as long as he continues to be born. But Mr. 
Burke has fet up a fort of political Adam, in whom, all pofterity 
are bound for ever ; he muft therefore prove that his Adam pof- 
fefted fuch a power, or fuch a right. 

The weaker any cord is, the lefs will it bearto be ftretched, and 
the worfe is the policy to ft retch it, unlefs it is intended to break 
k. Had any one purpofed the overthrow of Mr. Burke’s positions, 
2 he 
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he would have proceeded as Mr. Burke has done. He would have 
magnified the authorities, on purpofe to have called the right of them 
into queftion ; and the inftant the queftion of right was ftarted, the 

authorities muft have been given up. . 

It requires but a very fmall glance of thought to perceive that 
although daws made in one generation often continue m force 
throuph fucceeding generations, yet that they continue to derive 
their force from the confent of the living. A law not repealed con- 
tinues in force, not becaufe it cannot be repealed, but becaufe it tf 
not repealed ; and the non-repealing pafles for confent. . 

But Mr. Burke’s claufes have not even this qualification m their 
favour They become null, by attempting to become immortal. 
The nature of them precludes confent. They deftroy the right 
which they might have, by grounding it on a right which they 
cannot have. Immortal power is not a human right, and therefore 

cannot be a right of parliament. The parliament of 1688 might 

as well have paired an ad to have authorized themfelves to live for 
ever, as to make their authority live for ever. All therefore that 
can be faid of thofe claufes is, that they are a formality of word s> 
of as much import, as if thofe' who ufed.them had addreffed a 
congratulation to themfelves, and, in the oriental ftile or antiquity, 
had faid, O Parliament, live for ever ! 

The circumftances of the world are continually changing, and 
the opinions of men change atfo ; and as government is for. the 
Jiving, and not for the dead, it is the living only that has any right 
in it. That which may be thought right and found convenient 
in one age, may be thought wrong and found inconvenient in ano- 
ther. In fuch cafes. Who is to decide, the living, or the dead ? 

As almoft one hundred pages of Mr. Burke’s book are employed 
upon thefe claufes, it will ccnfequently follow, that, if the claufes 
themfelves, fo far as they fet up an affumed y ajurped dominion over 
pofterity for ever, are unauthoritative, and in their nature null and 
void ; all his voluminous inferences and declamation drawn there- 
from, or founded thereon, are null and void alfo: and on this 
ground I reft the matter. . 

We now come more particularly to the affairs of France. Mr. 
Burke’s book has the appearance of being written as inftrudion to 
the French nation ; but if I may permit myfelf the ufe of an ex- 
travagant metaphor, fiuted to the. extravagance of the cafe. It is 
darknefs attempting to illuminate light. 

While I am writing this, there are accidentally before me fome 
propofals for a declaration of rights by the Marquis de la Fayette 
(I alk his pardon for uftng his former addrefs, and do it only for 
diftindion’s fake) to the National Aflembly, on the nth of July 
1789, three days before the taking of the Baftille ; and I cannot 
but remark with aftonifhment how oppofite the fources are from 
which that Gentleman and Mr. Burke draw their principles. In- 
ftead of referring to mufty records and mouldy parchments to prove 
that the rights of the living are loft, “ renounced and abdicated 
« for ever,” by thofe who are now no more, as Mr. Burke has 
done, M, de la Fayette applies to the living werld, and emphati- 
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cally fays, ec Call to mind the fentiments which Nature has en- 
“ graved in the heart of every citizen, and which take a new force 
4( when they are folemnly recognized by all : — For a nation to 
(< love liberty, it is fufficient that fhe knows it ; and to be free, it 
44 is fufficient that fhe wills it.” How dry, barren, and obfcure, 
is the fource from which Mr. Burke labours ! and how* ineffectual, 
though gay with flowers, are all his declamation and his arguments, 
compared with thefe clear, concife, and foul-animating fentiments ! 
hew and fhort as they are, they lead on to a vafl: field of generous 
and manly thinking, and do not finifli, like Mr. Burke's periods, with 
muficin the ear, and nothing in the heart. 

As I have introduced M. de la Fayette, I will take the liberty 
®f adding an anecdote refpe&ing his farewel addrefs to the Con- 
grefs of America in 1783, and which occurred frefh to my mind 
when J faw Mr. Burke's thundering attack on the French Revolu- 
tion. — M. de la Fayette went to America at an early period of 
the war, and continued a volunteer in her fervice to the end. His 
conduCt through the whole of that enterprife is one of the moft ex- 
traordinary that is to be found in the hiitory of a young man, 
fearcely then twenty years of age. Situated in a country that was 
like the lap of fenfual pleafure, and wfith the means of enjoying it, 
how few are there to be found who w’ould exchange fuch a fcene 
for the woods and wilderneffes of America, and pafs the flowery 
years of youth in unprofitable danger and hardfhip ! but fuch is 
life faCi. When the war ended, and he was on the point of taking 
his final departure, he prefented himfelf to Congrefs, and contem- 
plating, in his affectionate farewell, the revolution he had feen, ex- 
p relied himfelf in thefe words : c< May this great monument, raij.ed 
* 4 to Liberty, ferve as a lejjbn to the oppreffor , and an example to the 
4 oppreffed /" — When this addrefs came to the hands of Dr. Frank- 
lin, who was then In France, he applied to Count Vergennes to 
have it inferted in the French Gazette, but never could obtain 
his confent. The fadl was, that Count Vergennes was an arifto- 
eratical defpot at home, and dreaded the example of the American 
revolution in France, as certain other perfons now dread the ex- 
ample of the French Revolution in England ; and Mr. Burke's 
tribute of fear (for in this light his book mull be confidered) runs 
parallel with Count Vergennes' refufal. But, to return more par- 
ticularly to his work — 

44 We have feen (fays Mr. Burke) the French rebel againfl a mild 
44 and lawful Monarch, with more fury, outrage, and infult, than 
44 any people has been known to rife againfl: the mofl illegal ufur- 
“ per, or the molt fanguinary tyrant." — This is one among a 
thoufand other inflances, in which Mr. Burke fhews that he is ig- 
norant of the fprings and principles of the French revolution. 

It was not againfl: Louis the XVIth, but againfl: the defpotic 
principles of the government, that the nation revolted. Thefe 
principles had not their origin in him, but in the original eftablifh- 
ment, many centuries back ; and they were become too deeply 
Tooted to be removed, and the augean liable of parafites and plun- 
derers too abominably filthy to be cleanfed, by any thing Ihqrt 

of 
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a complete and univerfal revolution. When it becomes necef- 
firy to do any thing, the whole heart and foul (hould go into the 
Sure or not attempt it. That crifis was then arrived, and 
there remained no choice but to act with determined vigour, 01 not 
to act at all The king was known to be the friend of the nation, 

andlhil clrcmrllhnce wm the M*. 

no man bred up in the ftileof an abfolute King, ever pofleiTut a 
heart fo little 'difpofed to the exercife of that fpecies of power as 
• the prefent King of France. But the principles of the government 
itfelf ftill remained the fame. The Monarch and the Monarchy were 
diftinft and feparate things ; and it was againfl: the eftabWhed defpot- 
ifm of the latter, and not againfl the perfon or principles^ of the for- 
mer that the revolt commenced, and the revolution has been carried. 

Mr Burke does not attend to the diftiftdhon between men and 
principles; and therefore, he does not fee that l revolt may taw 
place againfl the defpotifm of the latter, while there lies no charge 

Louis XVI. contributed nothing 
to alter the hereditary defpotifm of the monarchy. All the tyran- 
nies of former reigns, afted under that hereditary defpotifm, were 
ftill liable to be revived in the hands of a iuceeffor. It was rut 
the refpite of a reign that would fatisfy Franc*, enlightened as fhe 
was then become. A cafual difcontinuance of the -prafftce ox 
defpotifm, is not a difcontinuance of its principles ; the former de- 
pends on the virtue of the individual who is m immediate fofle.- 
fion of the power ; the latter, on the virtue and fortitude of the 
nation. -In the cafe of Charles I. and James II. of England, the vc- 
volt was againfl: the perfonal defpotifm of the men ; whereas in 
France, it was againfl the hereditary defpotifm of the efta.dilnCv. 
government. But men who can co^iign over the rights of potent y 
for ever on the authority of a mouldy parchment, like Mr. Burke, 
are not qualified to judge of this revolution. It takes in a field too 
vafl: for their views to explore, and proceeds with a mightmeis o* 
reafon they cannot keep pace with. . 

But there are many points of view in which this revolution may 
be confidered. When defpotifm has eftablilhed itfelf for ages in a 
country, as in France, it is not in the perfon of the King only that it 
refides. It has the appearance of being fo in fhow, and in nominal 
authority ; but it is not fo in practice, and in faft. It has its ftandard 
every-where. Every office and department has its defpotifm, fouim^. 
upon cuftom and ufage. Every place has its Baftille, and every 
Baftille its defpot. The original hereditary defpotifm refident in 
the perfon of the King, divides and fiibdivides itfelf into a thou- 
fand fhapes and forms, till at laft the whole ot it is atted by depu- 
tation. This was the cafe in France ; and againfl: this fpecies or 
defpotifm, proceeding on through an endlefs labyrinth of office till 
the fource of it is fearcely perceptible, there is no mode ot re- 
drefs. It ftrengthens' itfelf by afluming the appearance of duty, and 
tyrannizes under the pretence of obeying. 

When a man reflects on the condition which France was in from 
the nature of her government, he will fee other caufes for revolt 
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than thofe which immediately conned themfelves with the perfon 
or cha rafter of Louis XVI. There were, if I may fo exprefs it, 
a thoufand defpotifms to be reformed in France, which had grown 
up under the hereditary defpotifm of the monarchy, and became fo 
rooted as to be in a great meafure independent of it. Between the 
monarchy, the parliament, and the church, there was a rwaljhip 
oi defpotifm ; befides the feudal defpotifm operating locally, and 
the minifterial defpotifm operating every-where. But Mr. Burke, 
by confidcring the King as the only poffible objed of a revolt, 
fpeaks as if France was a village, in which every thing that patted 
muft be known to its commanding officer, and no oppreffion could 
be aded but what he could immediately controul. Mr. Burke 
might have been in the Baftille his whole life, as well under Louis 
XV [. as Louis XIV. and neither the one nor the other have known 
that iuch a man as Mr. Burke exifted. The defpotic principles of 
the government were the fame in both reigns, though the difpofi- 
lions of the men were as remote as tyranny and benevolence. 

. ^hat Mr. Burke confiders as a reproach to the French Revolu- 
tion, (that of bringing it forward under a reign more mild than 
the preceding ones), is one of its higheft honours. The revolutions 
that have taken place in other European countries, have been excited 
by perfonal hatred.^ The rage was againft the man, and he became 
the viftiai. But, in the inftance ot trance, we lee a revolution 
generated in the rational contemplation of the rights of man, and 
iliiunguifhing from the beginning between perfons and principles. 

. Mr. Burke appears to have no idea of principles, when lie 
is contemplating governments. « Ten years ago (fays he) 1 ccuid 
‘‘ have felicitated France on her having a government, without en- 
quiring what the nature of that government was, or how it was 
adminiftered." Is this the language of a rational man ? Is it 
the language of a heart feeling as it ought to feel for the rights 
and happinefs of the human race ? On this ground, Mr. Burke mull 
compliment all the governments in the world, while the vidims 
who buffer under them, whether fold into llavery, or tortured out 
or exigence, are wholly forgotten. It is power, and not principles, 
that. Mr. Burke venerates; and under this abominable depravity, 
lie. is difqualified to judge between them. — Thus much for his 
opinion as to the occafions of the French Revolution. 1 now pro- 
ceed to other confiderations. 

I know a place in America called Point-no-Point ; becaufe as 
you proceed along the fhore, gay and flowery as Mr. Burke’s 
language, it continually recedes and prefents itfelf at a diftance 
before you ; but when you have got as far as you can go, there 
is no point at all. Juft thus it is with Mr. Burke’s three hundred 
and fifty-fix pages. It is therefore difficult to reply to him. But 
as the points he wifhes to eftablifh, may be inferred from what he 
abufes, it is in his paradoxes that we muft look for his arguments. 

As to the tragic paintings by which Mr. Burke has outrao-ed 
his own imagination, and feeks to work upon that of his readers, 
they are very well calculated for theatrical reprefentation, where 
fa&s are manufactured for the fake of fhow, and accommodated 
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to produce, through the weaknefs of fympathy, a weeping effeft. 
But Mr. Burke fhould recoiled that he is writing Hiftory, and not 
Plays; and that his readers will exped truth, and not the fpouting 

rant of high-toned exclamation. . . ..... 

When we fee a man dramatically lamenting m a publication in- 
tended to be believed, that, ‘ The age of chivalry is gone ! that 
« The glory of Europe is extinguifhed for ever ! that The unbought 
• grace of life (if any one knows what it is), the cheap defence of 
« nations , the nurfe of manly fentiment and heroic enterprise, is gone /* 
and all this becaufe the Quixot age of chivalry nonfenfe is gone, 
what opinion can we form of his judgment, or what regard can we 
pay to his fads? In the rhapfody of his imagination, he has dif- 
covered a world of wind-mills, and his forrows are, that there are 
no Quixots to attack them. But if the age of ariftocracy, like that 
of chivalry, (bould fall, (and they had originally fome connection), 
Mr. Burke, the trumpeter of the Order, may continue his parody 
to the end, and finifti with exclaiming, “ Othello’s occupation’s 
/” 

Notwithftanding Mr. Burke’s horrid paintings, when the Frenck 
Revolution is compared with the revolutions of other countries, the 
aftoniftiment will be, that it is marked with fo few facrifices; but 
this aftoniftiment will ceafe when we refleft that principles , and not 
perfons , were the meditated objects of deftruftion. The mind of 
the nation was aded upon by a higher ftimulus than what the con- 
sideration of perfons could infpire, and fought a higher conqueft than 
could be produced by the downfal of an enemy. Among the few 
who fell, there do not appear to be any that were intentionally 
finked out. They all of them had their fate in the circumftances 
of the moment, and were not purfued with that long, cold-blooded, 
unabated revenge which purfued the unfortunate Scotch in the affair 

Through the whole of Mr. Burke’s book I do not obferve that 
-the Baftille is mentioned more than once, and that with a kind of 
implication as if he were forry it was pulled down, and wilhed 
it were built up again. " We have rebuilt Newgate (fays he),. 
“ and tenanted the manfion ; and we have prifons almoft as ftrong 
" as the Baftille for thofe who dare to libel the Queens of France*." 

As to what a madman, like the perfon called Lord G G- — , 

might fay, and to whom Newgate is rather a bedlam than a prifon*. 
it is unworthy a rational confederation. It was a. madman that 
libelled — and that is fufficient apology ; and it afforded an oppor- 
tunity for confining him, which was the thing that was wifhed for : 

* Since writing the above, two other places occur in Mr. Burke's pamphlet, in 
which the name of the Baftille is mentioned, but in the fame manner. In the one,, 
he introduces it in a fort of obfeure quei'rion, and a/ks — (i Will any minifters 
who now ferve fuch a king, with but a decent appearance of refpett, cordially 
obey the orders of thofe whom but the other day, in bis name, they had com- 
mitted to the Bafti le ?" In the other, the taking it is mentioned as implying 
criminality in the French guards who afiifted in demoliftiing it. — “ They have 
not (fays he) forgot the taking the king's caftles a < Paris.”— This is Mr. Burke, 
who pretends to write on conftitutional freedom. 
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But certain it is that Mr. Burke, who does not call himfelf a mad- 
man, (whatever other people may do), has libelled, in the moll un- 
provoked manner, and in the groffeft ftile of the moll vulgar abufe, 
the whole representative authority of France; and yet Mr. Burke 
takes' his feat in the Britifh Houfe of Commons! From his vio- 
lence and his grief, his filence on fome points, and his excefs on 
others, it is difficult not to believe that Mr. Burke is forry, ex- 
tremely forry, that arbitrary power, the power of the Pope, and the 
Baftille, are pulled down; 

Not one glance of compaffion, not one commiferating refle&ion, 
that I can find throughout his book, has he bellowed on thofe who 
lingered out the molt wretched of lives, a life without hope, in the 
moll miferable of prifons. It is painful to behold a man employing 
his talents to corrupt himfelf. Nature has been kinder to Mr. 
Burke than he is to her. He is not affected by the reality of dif- 
trefs touching his heart, but by the Ihowy refemblance of it Unking 
his imagination- He pities the plumage, but forgets the dying bird. 
Accullomed to kifs the arillocratical hand that hath purloined him 
from himfelf; he degenerates into a compofition ot art, and the 
genuine foul of nature forfakes him.* His hero or his heroine mull 
be a tragedy -vidim expiring in Ihow, and not the real prifoner of 
mifery. Hiding into death in the filence of a dungeon. 

As Mr. Burke has palled over the whole tranfadlion of the Ballille 
{and his filence is nothing in his favour), and has entertained 
his, readers with refledlions on fuppofed fads diflorted into real false- 
hoods, I will give, lince he has not, fome account of the circum- 
llances which preceded that tranfadion. They will Serve to Ihew, 
that lefs mifchief could Scarcely have accompanied Such an event, 
when confidered with the treacherous and hollile aggravations of 
the enemies of the Revolution. 

The mind can hardly pidure to itfelf a more tremendous Scene 
than what the city of Paris exhibited at the time of taking the 
Ballille, and for two days before and after, nor conceive the poffi- 
bility of its quieting fo Soon. At a diftance, this tranfadion has 
appeared only as an ad of heroifm. Handing on itfelf ; and the clofe 
political connedion it had with the Revolution is loll in the bril- 
liancy of the atchievement. But we are to confider it as the llrength 
of the parties, brought man to man, and contending for the iffue. 
The Ballille was to be either the prize or the prifon of the alfailants. 
The downfal of it included the idea of the downfal of Defpotifm ; 
and this compounded image was become as figuratively united as 
Bunyan’s Doubting Callle and Giant Defpair. 

The National Affeipbly, before and at the time of taking the 
BaSdlle, was fitting at Verfailles, twelve miles dillant from Paris. 
About a week before the rifing of the Parifians, and their taking 
the Ballille, it was discovered that a plot was forming, at the head 
of which was the Count d’Artois, the king's youngeft brother, for 
demolifhing the National Affembly, Seizing its members, and 
thereby crulhing, by a coup de main , all hopes and profpeds of 
forming a free government. For the Sake of humanity, as well as 
of freedom, it is well this plan did not Succeed. Examples are 
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not wanting to Ihew how dreadfully vindidive and cruel are all 
old governments, when they are SucceSsful againft what they call a 
revolt. 

This plan mull have been Some time in contemplation; becaufe ’ 
in order to carry it into execution, it was neceffary to colled a 
large military force round Paris, and to cut off the communication ‘ 
between that city and the National Affembly at Verfailles. The 
troops deftined' for this fervice were chiefly the foreign troops in 
the pay of France, and who, for this particular purpofe, were 
drawn. from the dillant provinces where they were then llationed. 
When they were collected, to the amount of between twenty-five* 
and thirty thoufand, it was judged time to put the plan in execu- 
tion. The minillry who were then in office, and who were friendly 
to tfie Revolution, were inllantly difmiffed, and a new minillry 
formed of thofe who had concerted the projed ; — amono- whom 
was, Count de Broglio, and: to his fhare was given the command of 
thofe' troops. .The charader of this man, as defcribed to me in a 
letter which I communicated to Mr. Burke before he beo-an to write 
fiis book, and from an authority which Mr. Burke welf knows was 
good, vyas that of- 1 “ an high-flying ariftocrat, cool, and capable of 
(< every mifchief." 

While thefe matters were agitating, the National Affembly flood 
in the moll perilous and critical fituation that a body of men can 
be fuppofed to aft in. They were the devoted viftims, and they 
knew it. They had the hearts and wilhes of their country on 
their fide, but military authority they had none. The o-imrils of 
Broglio furronnded the hall where the affembly fat, ready, at the 
word of command, to feize their perfons, as had been done the year 
before to the parliament of Paris. Had the National Affembly 
deferted their truft, or had they exhibited figns of weaknefs or fear, 
their enemies had been encouraged, and the country depreffed! 
When the fituation they flood in, the caufe they were en^ao-ed 
in, and the crifis then ready to burft (which was to determine 
their perfonal and political fate, and that of their country, and 
probably of Europe) are taken into oi\e view, none but a heart cal- 
lous with prejudice, or corrupted by dependance, can avoid in- 
tereitmg itfelf in their fuccefs. 

The archbilhop of Vienne was at this time prefident of the Na- 
tional Affembly ; a perfon too old to undergo the feene that a few 
days, or a few hours, might bring forth. A man of more aftivity 
and greater fortitude, was necefliiry ; and the National Aflembly 
chofe under the form of a vice-prefident, (for the prefidency fliil 
refided in the archbilhpp) M. de la Fayette ; and this is the only 
inftance of a vice-prefident being chofen. It was at the moment 
that this ftorm was pending (July i r.) that a declaration of rights 
was brought forward by M. de la Fayette, and is the fame which 
is alluded to in page 5, It was haftily drawn up, and makes only 
a part of a more extenf.ve declaration of rights, agreed upon and 
adopted afterwards by the National Affembly. The particular 
reafon for bringing it forward at this moment, (M. de la Favctte 
has fince informed me) was, that if the National Affembly fbould 
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fall In the threatened dcllr nation that then furrounded it, fome trace# 
of its principles might have the chance of Surviving the wreck. 

Every thing now was drawing to a crifis. The event was to be 
freedom or flavery. On one fide, an army of nearly thirty thoufand 
men ; on the other, an unarmed body of citizens ; for the citizens 
of Paris, on whom the National Aflembly- muft then immediately 
depend, were as unarmed and as undifeiplined as the citizens of 
London are now.— The French guards had given ftrong fymptoms 
of their being attached to the national caufe; but their numbers 
were fmall, not a tenth part of the force that Broglio commanded, 
and their officers were in the intereft of Broglio. 

Matters being now ripe for execution, the new miniftry made 
their appearance in office. The reader will carry in his mind, that 
the Baftille was taken the 14th of July: the point of time I am 
now fpeaking to, is the 12th. Immediately on the news of the 
change of miniftry reaching Paris, in the afternoon, all the play- 
houfes and places of entertainment, lhops and houfes, were Ihut up. 
The change of miniftry was confidered as the prelude of hoftilities, 
and the opinion was rightly founded. 

The foreign troops began to advance towards the city. The 
Prince de Lambefc, who commanded a body of German cavalry, 
approached by the Place of Lewis XV. which conncas itfelf with 
fome of the ftreets. In his march, he infulted and ftruck an old man 
with his fword. The French are remarkable for their refped to 
old age, and the infolence with which it appeared to be done, 
uniting with the general fermentation they were in, produced a 
powerful efteft, and a cry o { To arms ! to arms! fpread itfelf in 
a moment ovei the city. 

Arms they had none, nor fcarcely any who knew the ufe of them : 
but defperate refolution, when every hope is at ftake, fupplies, for 
a while, the want of arms. Near where the Prince de Lambefc 
was drawn up, were large piles of ftones colletfed for buildino- 
the new bridge, and with thefe the people attacked the cavalry! 
A party of the'Frcnch guards, upon hearing the firing, ruflied from 
their quarters and joined the people ; and night coming on, the 
cavalry retreated. ° 

The ftreets of Paris, being narrow, are favourable for defence- 
and the loftinefs of the houfes conftfting of many {lories, from 
which great annoyance might be given, fecured them againft no&ur- 
nal emerprifes ; and the nighl was fpent in providing themfelves 
with every fort of weapon they could make or procure : Guns, 
fwerds, black fmiths hammers, carpenters axes, iron <?row s , piker 
halberts, pitch-forks, fpits. clubs. Sec. Sec. The incredible num- 
bers in which they affembled the next morning, and the fliJl more 
incredible refolation they exhibited, embarrafled and aftonffhed 
their enemies. Little did the new miniftry exped fuch a falute 
Accuftomed to flavery themfelves, they had no idea that Liberty 
was capable of fuch infpi ration, or that a body of unarmed citizens 
would dare to face the military force of thirty thoufand men 
Every moment of this day was employed in colleding arms con # 
certing plans, and arranging themfelves into the beft°order which 
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fuch an inftantaneous movement could afford. Broglio continued 
lying round the city, but made- no farther advances this day, and 
thefucceeding night patted with as much tranquillity as fuch a feene 
could poflibly admit. 

But defence only was not the objed of the citizens. They had 
a caufe at ftake, on which depended their freedom or their flavery. 
They every moment expeded an attack, or to hear of one made on 
the National Aflembly ; and in fuch a fttuation, the moft prompt 
meafures are fometimes the beft. The objed that now prefented 
itfelf was the Baftille ; and the eclat of carrying fuch a fortrefs in 
the face of fuch an army, could not fail to ftrike a terror into the 
new miniftry, who had fcarcely yet had time to meet. By fome 
intercepted correfpondence this morning, it was difeovered, that 
the Mayor of Paris, M. Deffleffelles, who appeared to be in the in- 
tereft of the citizens, was betraying them ; and.r om this difeovery, 
there remained no doubt that Broglio would reinforce the Baftille 
the enfuing evening. It was therefore neceffary to attack it that 
day ; but before this could be done, it was firft neceffary to procure 
a better fupply of arms than they were then poffeffed of. 

There was adjoining to the city a large magazine of arms depo- 
ftted at the Hofpital of the Invalids, which the citizens fummoned 
to furrender ; and as the place was not defenfible, nor attempted 
much defence, they foon fucceeded. Thus fupplied, they marched 
to attack the Baftille ; a vaft mixed multitude of all' ages, and of 
all degrees, and armed with all forts of weapons. Imagination 
would fail in deferibing to itfelf the appearance of fuch a procef- 
fion, and of the anxiety for the events which a few hours or a few 
minutes might produce. What plans the miniftry was forming, 
were as unknown to the people within the city, as what the citizens 
were doing was unknown to the miniftry ; and what movements 
Broglio might make for the fupport or relief of the place, were 
to the citizens equally as unknown. All was myftery and hazard. 

That the Baftille was attacked with an enthufiafm of heroifm, 
fuch only as the higheft animation of liberty could infpire, and car- 
ried in the fpace of a few hours, is an event which the world is fully 
poffefled of. I am not undertaking a detail of the attack ; but 
bringing into- view the confpiracy againft the nation which pro- 
voked it, and which fell with the Baftille. The prifon to which 
the new miniftry were dooming the National Aflembly, ir. ad- 
dition to its being the high altar and caftle of defpotifm, became 
the proper objedl to begin with. This enterprife broke up the 
new miniftry, who began now to fly from the ruin they had pre- 
pared for others. The troops of Broglio difperfed, and himfelf fled 
alfo. 

Mr. Burke has fpoken a great deal about plots, but he has never 
once fpoken of this plot againft the National Aflembly, and the 
liberties of the nation ; and that he might not, he has palled over 
all\he circumftances that might throw it in his way. The exiles 
who have fled from France, whofecafe he fo much interefts himfelf 
in, and from whom he has had his leflfon, fled in confeouence of 
the miscarriage of this plot. No plot was formed againft them : 
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they were plotting againft others ; and thofe who fell, met, not un~ 
juftly,, the puniffiment- they were preparing to execute. But will 
Mr. Burke fay,, that if this plot, contrived with the fubtilty of 
an ambulcade, had fucceeded, the fuccefsful party would have 
retrained their wrath fo foon ? Let the hiftory of all old o- 0 vern- 
ments aniwer the queftion. & 

Whom has the National Aflembly brought to the fcaffold ? 
None, They were theinfelves the demoted vidims of this plot, 
and they have not retaliated ; why then are they charged with re- 
venge they have^ not aded ? In the tremendous breaking forth of 
a whole people, in which all degrees, tempers and charaders are 
confounded and delivering themfelves, by a miracle of exertion, 
from the deftrudion meditated againft them, is it to be expeded 
that nothing will happen ? When men are fore with the fenfe of 
oppreflions, and menaced with the profped of new ones, is the 
calmnefs of philofophy , or the palfy of infenfibility, to be’ looked 
*°u- . , »,!, exclaims againft outrage ; yet the greateft is that 
which nimlelr has committed. His book is a volume of outrage 
not apologized for by the impulfe of a moment, but- cheriihed 
through a fpace of ten months; yet Mr. Burke had no provocation 
— no life, no intereft at flake. 

More of the citizens fell in -this flruggle than of their opponents : 
but four or five perfons were feized -by the populace, and inflantly 
put to death ; the Governor of the Baftille, arid the Mayor of Paris, 
who was detected in the ad of betraying them ; and afterwards 
Foulori, one of the new miniflry, and Berthier his fon-in-Iaw, who 
had accepted the office of Intend ant of Paris. Their hfcads were 
fluck upon fpikes, and carried about the city ; and it is bpori this 
mode of pumfhment that Mr. Burke builds a -?reat part of his 
tragic fcene. Let us therefore examine how men came by the idea 
of punifhing in this manner. 

They learn it from the goverments they live under, and retaliate 
the pumfhments they have been accuftomed to behold. The heads 
fluck upon fpikes, which remained for years upon Temple-bar, 
differed nothing in the horror of the fcene from thofe carried about 
upon fpikes at Paris : . yet this was done by the Englifh governrnent. 
It may perhaps be faid, that it fignifies nothing to a man what is 
done to him after he is dead ; but it fignifies much to the living : 
it either tortures their feelings, or hardens their hearts; and In 
either cafe, it inftrufts them how to punifh when power falls into 
their hands. 

Lay then the axe to the root, and teach governments humanity. 
It is their fanguinary punilhments which corrupt mankind. In 
England, the punilhment in certain cafes, is by hanging, drawing, 
and quartering ; the heart of the fufferer is' cutout, and held up to 
the view of the populace. In France, under the former govern- 
ment, the punilhments were not lefs barbarous. Who doesliot re- 
member the execution of Damien, torn to pieces by horfesi The 
efieft of thofe cruel fpeftacies exhibited to the populate, is to de- 
ftroy tendernefs, or excite revenge; and by the* bale and falfe idea' 
of governing men by terror, imtead of reafon, they become pre- 
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cedents. It is over the lowed: clafs of mankind that government 
bv terror is intended to operate, and it is on them that it operates 
to 7 the word effeft. They have fenfe enough to feel they are the 
objects aimed at; and they inflft in their turn the examples of 
terror they have been inltruaed to praftife 

There is in all European countries, a large clafs of people ot 
that defection which in England is called the " mob. Of this 
clafs were thofe who committed the burnings and devastations in 
London in 1780, and of this clafs were thofe who carried the heads 
upon fnikes in Pa F is. Foulon and Berthier were taken up in the 
country, and fent to Paris, to undergo their examination at the 
Hotel de Ville; for the National Aflembly, immediately on the 
new miniftry coming into office, palled a decree, which they com- 
municated to the King and Cabinet, that they (the National Af- 
fembly) would hold the mini-dry, of which Foulon was one, re- 
fponfible for the meafures they were advifing and purfuing ; but 
.the mob, iricenfed at the appearance of Foulon and Berthier, - tore 
them from their conduftors before they were carried to the Hotel 
de Ville, and executed them on the fpat. Why then does Mr. 
Burke charge outrages of this kind on a whole people ? As well 
may he charge the riots and outrages of 1780 on all the people of 
London, or thofe in Ireland on all His countrymen. 

But every thing we fee or hear offenfive to our feelings, and 
derogatory to the human chara&er, (hould lead to other refte&ions 
than thofe of reproach. Even the beings who commit them have 
fome claim to our confideration. How then is it that fuch vaft 
dalles of mankind as are didinguiihed by the appellation of the 
vulgar, or the ignorant. mob, are fo numerous in all old countries ? 
The indant we aik ourfelves this quedion, reflection feels an an- 
fwer. They arife, as an unavoidable confequence, out of the ill 
conftrudion of all old governments in Europe, England included 
with the reft. It is by diftortedly exalting 10 me men, that others 
are diftortedly debafed, till the whole is out of nature. A vaft 
mafs of mankind are degradedly thrown into the back-ground of 
the human piClure, to bring forward with greater glare, the puppet- 
lliow of ftate and ariftocracy. In the commencement of a Revo- 
lution, thofe men are rather the followers of the camp than of the 
fiandard of liberty, and have yet to be inftruCled how to re- 
verence it. 

I give to Mr. Burke all his theatrical exaggerations for faCls, and 
I then afk him, if they do not eftablifh the certainty of what I here 
lay down ? Admitting them to be true, they fhew the neceffity of 
the French Revolution, as much as any one thing he could have 
afferted. Thefe outrages were not the effect of the principles of 
the Revolution, but of the degraded mind that exifted before the 
Revolution, and which the Revolution is calculated to reform. 
Place them then to their proper caafe, and take the reproach of 
them to your own iide. 

It is to the honour of the National Aflembly, and the city of 
Paris, that during fuch a tremendous fcene of arms and confufion, 
beyond the controul of all authority, they have been able, by the 
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influence of example and exhortation, to reftrain fo much. Never 
were more pains taken to inftruft and enlighten mankind, and to 
make them fee that their intereft confided in their virtue, and not 
in their revenge, than have been difplayed in the Revolution of 
France. I now proceed to make fome remarks on Mr. Burke’s 
account of the expedition to Verfailles, Oft. the rth and 6th. 

I cannot confider Mr. Burke’s book in fcarcely any other lio-ht 
than a dramatic performance; and he mutt, I think, have confi- 
dered it in the fame light himfelf, by the poetical liberties he has 
taken of omitting fome fafts, diftorting others, and making the 
whole machinery bend to produce a ftage effeft. Of this kind is 
his account of the expedition to Verfailles. He begins this ac- 
count by omitting the only fafts which as caufes are known to be 
true; every thing beyond thefe is conjefture even in Paris; and 
he then works up a tale accommodated to his own paffions and 
prejudices. 

It is to be obferved throughout Mr. Burke's book, that he never 
fpeaks of plots againft the Revolution; and it is from thofe plots 
that all the mifehiefs have arifen. It fuits his purpofe to exhibit 
the confequences without their caufes. It is one of the arts of the 
drama to do fo. If the crimes of men were exhibited with their 
iuffermgs,. ftage effeft would fometimes be loft, and the audience 
would be inclined to approve where it was intended they fliould 
comini ferate. J 

After all the invettigations that have been made into this intricate 
affair, (the expedition to Verfailles), it ftill remains enveloped in 
all that kind of myftery which ever accompanies events produced 
more from a concurrence of awkward circumftances, than from 
fixed defign. While the charafters of men are formino - , as is al- 
ways the cafe in revolutions, there is a reciprocal fufpicion, and a 
difpofition to mifinterpret each other; and even parties direftly 
oppofite in principle, will fometimes concur in pulhing forward the 
fame movement with very different views,' and witlAhe hopes of 
its producing very different confequences. A great deal of this 
may be difeovered in this emharaffed affair, and yet the iffue of the 
whole was what nobody had in view. 

The only things certainly known, are, that confiderable uneafi- 
nefs was at this time excited at Paris, by the delay of the Kino- in 
not fanftioning and forwarding the decrees of the National Aflem- 
bly, particularly that of the Declaration of the Rights of Man, and 
the decrees of the. fourth of Augufi, which contained the foundation 
principles on which the conftitution was to be erefted. The kindett, 
and perhaps the faireft conjefture upon this matter is, that fome of 
the mimfters intended to make remarks and obfervations upon cer- 
tain parts of them, before they were finally fanftioned and fent to 
the provinces ; hut be this as it may, the enemies of the revolution 
derived hope from the delay, and the friends of the revolution 
uneafinefs. 

During this ftate of fufpence, the Garde du Corps, which was 
compofed, as fuch regiments generally are, of perfons much con- 
nected with the Court, gave an entertainment at Verfailles (Oft. t ,) 
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r nme foreign regiments then arrived; and when the entertain- 
mentTas S hefght, on a fignal given, the Garde du Corps tore 
the national cockade from their hats, trampled it under foot, 
and replaced it with a counter cockade prepared for tne purpofe. 
A n indignity of this kind amounted to defiance. It was iiK.e de- 
claring war; and if men will give challenges they mutt expeft con- 
fluences. But all this Mr. Burke has carefully kept out of fight. 
He begins his account by faying, “ Hiftory will record, that on 
the morning of the 6th of Oft. 1789, the King and Queen of 
« France after a dav of confufion, alarm, difmay, and (laughter, 

.. lav down under the pledged fecurity of public faith to indulge 
“ nature in a few hours of refpite, and troubled melancholy re- 
rr po f e ” This is neither the fober ftile of hiftory, nor the. inten- 
tion of it. It leaves every thing to be gueffed at, and miftaken. 
One would ^it lead think there had been a battle; and a battle 
there probably would have been, had it not been for the moderating 
prudence of thofe whom Mr. Burke involves in his cenfures. By 
his keeping the Garde du Corps out of fight, Mr. Burke 1 ms af- 
forded himfelf the dramatic licence of putting the King and Queen 
in their places, as if the objeft of the expedition was againft them. 
— But, to return to my account — 

This conduft of the Garde du Carps, as might well be expected, 
alarmed and enraged the Parifians. The colours of the caufe, and 
the caufe itfelf, were become too united to miftake the intention ot 
the infuit, and the Parifians were determined to call the Garde du 
Corps to an account. There was certainly nothing of the cowardice 
of affaffination in marching in the face ot day to demand fatisfac- 
tion, if fuch a phrafe may be ufed, of a body of armed men who 
had voluntarily given defiance. But the circumftance which ferves 
to throw this affair into embarraffment is, that the enemies of the 
revolution appear to have encouraged it, as well as. its friends. 
The one hoped to prevent a civil war by checking it in time, and 
the other to make one. The hopes of thofe oppofed to the revolu- 
tion, retted in making the King of their party, and getting him 
from Verfailles to Metz, where they expefted to colleft a force, and 
fet up a ftandard. We have therefore two different objefts prefix- 
ing themfelves at the fame time, and to be accomplifhed by the fame 
means: the one, to chattife the Garde du Corps, which was the 
objeft of the Parifians ; the other, to render the confufion of fuch 
a feene an inducement to the King to fet off for Metz. 

On the cth of Oftober, a very numerous body of women, and 
men in the difguife of women, collefted round the Hotel de Ville 
or town-hall at Paris, and fet off for Verfailles. Their profeffed 
objeft was the Garde du Corps-, but prudent men readily recolleft 
that mifehief is more eafily begun than ended ; and this imprefled 
itfelf with the more force, from the fufpicions already ftated, and 
the irregularity of fuch a cavalcade. As foon therefore as a fufii- 
cient force could be collefted, M. de la Fayette, by orders from 
the’eivil authority of Paris, fet off after them at the head of twenty 
thoufand of the Paris militia. The revolution could derive no be- 
nefit from confufion, and its oppofers might. By an amiable and 
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fpirited manner of addrefs, he had hitherto been fortunate n calm 
ing difquietudes, and in this he was extrordinarily fuccefsful • to 
fruftrate, therefore, the hopes of'thofe who might feek to improve 
this fcene into a fort of juftifiable neceflity for the King’s quitting 
Verfailles and withdrawing to Metz, and to prevent at the fame 
time the confequences that might enfue between the Garde du Corps 
and this phalanx of men and women, he forwarded express to 
the King, that he was on his march to Verfailles, by the orders of 
the civil authority of Paris, for the purpofe of peace and protedion 
expreffmg at the fame time the necelfity of reftraining the Garde du 
Corps from firing upon the people *. 

He arrived at Verfailles between ten and eleven at night. The 
Garde du Corps was drawn up, and the people had arrivedlbme time 
before, but every thing had remained fufpended. Wifdom and p 0 , 
1 icy now confided in changing a fcene of danger into a happy event. 
M. de la Fayette became the mediator between the enraged parties* 
and the King, to remove the uneafinefs which had arifen from the 
delay already dated, font for the Preiident of the National Affem- 
1 k\y, and figned the Declaration of the Rights of Man, and fuch other 
parts of the conftitution as were in readinefs. 

It was now about one in the morning. Every thing appeared to be 
compofed, and a general congratulation took place. By the beat 
of drum a proclamation was made, that the citizens of Verfailles 
would give the hofpitality of their houfes to their fellow-citizens of 
Paris. Thofe who could not be accommodated in this manner, re- 
mained in the ftreets, or took up their quarters in the churches* 
and at two o’clock the King and Queen retired. 

In this date matters pafifed till the break of day, when a frefli 
didurbance arofe from the cenfurable condud of fome of both par- 
ties, for fuch charaders there will be all in fuch feenes. One of the 
Garde du Corps appeared at one of the windows of the palace, and 
the people who had remained during the night in the dreets, ac- 
cofted hirn with reviling and provocative language. Indead of re- 
tiring, as m fuch a cafe prudence would have didated, he prefented 
his mulket, fired, and killed one of the Paris militia. The peace 
bem<* thus broken, the people ruihed into the palace in qued of the 
offender. They attacked the quarters of the Garde du Corps within 
the palace, and purfued them throughout the avenues of it, and to 
the apartments of the King. On this tumult, not the Queen only, 
as Mr. Burke has reprefented it, but every perfon in the palace, was 
awakened and alarmed; and M. de la Fayette had a fecond time to 
!? te ^P°^ e k etween the parties, the-event of which was. that the Garde 
du Corps $x\t on the national cockade, and the matter ended as by 
oblivion, after the lofs of two or three lives. 

During the latter part of the time in which this confufion was 
actmg, the King and Queen were in public at the balcony, and nei- 
ther of them concealed for fafety’s fake, as Mr. Burke infinuates. 
i atters being thus appeafed, and tranquillity redored, a general 

L ante r In this, as I had it perfonally from M. dfr la Fayette, 
with whom I have Jived -in habits of friendfhip lbr fourteen years. 
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acclamation broke forth, of Le Roi a Paris — Le Rot a Paris The 
Kino- to Paris. It was the • fhout of peace, and immediately ac- 
cepted on the part of the King. By this meafure, all future pro- 
jects of trapanning the King to Metz, and letting up the ltandard 
of oppofition ..to the condition, were prevented, and the fufpi- 
cions exringuifhed^ The King and his family reached Paiis in^ the 
evening, and were congratulated on their arrival by Mr. Bailley 
the Mayor of Paris, in the name of the citizens. Mr. Burke, who 
throughout his book confounds things, perfons, and principles, has 
in his^ remarks on M. Bailley’s addrefs, confounded^time alfo. He 
cenfures M. Bailley for calling it, “ un bon jour” a good day. 
Mr. Burke fnould have informed himftlf, that this fcene took up 
the fpace of two days, the day on which it began with every ap- 
pearance of danger and mifehief, and the day on which it termi- 
nated without the mifehiefs that threatened; and that it is to this 
peaceful termination that M. Bailley alludes, and to the arrival of 
the King at Paris. Not lefs than three hundred thoufand perfons 
arranged themfelves in the proceffion from Verfailles to Paris, and 
not an ad of moleftation was committed during the whole march. 

Mr. Burke, on the authority of M. Lally Tollendal, a deferter 
from the National Affembly, fays, that on entering Paris, the peo- 
ple fhouted, “ tousles e’veques a la lanterned ’ All Bifhops to be 
hanged at the lanthorn or iamp-pofts. — It is furprifing that nobody 
could hear this but Lally Tollendal, and that nobody thould believe 
it but Mr. Burke. It has not the leaft connection with any part of 
the tranfadion, and' is totally foreign.io every circumftance of it. 
The bifhops had never been introduced before into any fcene of Mr. 
Burke’s drama; Why then are they, all at once, and altogether, 
tout a coup et tons enfemble , introduced now ? Mr. Burke brings for- 
ward his bifhops and his lanthorn like figures in a magic lanthorn, 
and raifes his feenes by contraft inftead of connexion. But it ferves 
to fhevv, with the reft of his book, what little credit ought to be 
given, where even probability is fet at defiance, for the purpofe of 
defaming ; and with this refledion, inftead of a foliloquy in praife 
of chivalry, as Mr. Burke has done, I clofe the account of the ex- 
pedition to Verfailles *. 

I have now to follow Mr. Burke through a pathlefs wildernefs of 
rhapfodies, and a fort of defcant upon governments, in which he 
afferts whatever he pleafes, on the preemption of its being be- 
lieved, without offering either evidence or reafons for fo doing. 

Before any thing can be reafoned upon to a conclufion, certain 
fads, principles, or data, to reafon from, muft be eftablifhed, ad- 
mitted, or denied. Mr. Burke, with his ufual outrage, abufes the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man , published by the National Af- 
fembly of France as the bafis on which the conftitution of France 
is built. This he calls cc paltry and blurred (beets of paper about 
the rights of man.” — Does Mr. Burke mean to deny that man has 

* An account of the expedition to Verfailles may be feen in No. 13, of the 
Revolution de Paris , containing the events from the 3d to the 10th of Odtob.er 
J 7 g 9 . 
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any rights ? If he does, then he mull mean that there are no fuch 
things as rights any where, and that he has none himfelf ; for who 
is there in the world but man?. But if Mr. Burke means to admit 
that man has rights, the queftion then will be. What are thofe 
rights, and how came man by them originally ? 

The error of thofe who reafon by precedents drawn from anti, 
quity, refpe&ing the rights of man, is, that they do not go far 
enough into antiquity. They do not go the whole way. They 
flop in fome of the intermediate ftages of an hundred or a thoufand 
years, and produce what was then done, as a rule for the prefent 
day. This is no authority at all. If w r e travel (till farther into 
antiquity, we fhall find a direft contrary opinion and pra&ice pre- 
vailing; and if antiquity is to be authority, a thoufand fuch au- 
thorities may be produced, fuccefiively contradicting each other: 
But if we proceed on, we fhall at laft come out right ; we (hall 
come to the time when man came from the hand of his Maker. 
What was he then ? Man. Man was his high and only title, and a 
higher cannot be given him. But of titles I fhall fpeak here- 

after. 

We are now got at the origin of man, and at the origin of his 
rights. As to the manner in which the world has been governed 
from that day to this, it is no father any concern of ours than to 
make a proper ufe of the errors or the improvements which the 
hiftory of it prefents. Thofe who lived a hundred or a thoufand 
y:ars ago, were then moderns, as we are now. They had their 
a icients, and thofe ancic s had others, and we alfo fhall be an- 
c ents in our turn. If the mere name of antiquity is to govern in 
t ie affairs of life, the people who are to live an hundred or a thou, 
fand years hence, may as well take us for a precedent, as we make 
a precedent of thofe who lived a hundred or a thoufand years ago. 
The fad is, that portions of antiquity, by proving every thing, 
eflablifh nothing. It is authority againft authority all the way, 
till we come to the divine origin of the rights of man at the 
creation. Here our enquiries find a refting-place, and our reafon 
finds a home. If a difpute about the rights of man had arifen 
at the diftance of an hundred years from the creation, it is to this 
fcurce of authority they mull have referred, and it is to the fame 
fource of authority that we mull now refer. 

Though I mean not to touch upon any fedarian principle of re- 
ligion, yet it may be worth obferving, that the genealogy of Chrift 
is traced to-Adam. Why then not trace the rights of man to the 
creation of man ? I will anfwer the queftion. Becaufe there have 
been upftart governments, thrufting themfelves between, and pre- 
lum ptuou fly working to un-make man. j 

It any generation of men ever pofleffed the right of dieting the 
mode by which the world Ihould be governed for ever, it was the 
firft generation that exifted ; and if that generation did it not, no 
fucceeding generation can (hew any authority for doing it, not 
can fet any up. The illuminating and divine principle of the equal 
rights of man, (for it has its origin from the Maker of man.) re- 
lates not only to the living individuals, but to generations of men 
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A-.cceedin* each other. Every generation is equal in rights to the 
tSaSs which preceded it, by the fame rule that every mdtvi- 
?! ", 7, horn equal in rights with his contemporary. 

Every hiftory of the creation, and every traditionary account 
whether from the lettered or unlettered world, however they may 
vary in their opinion or belief of certain particulars, all agree m 
eftablifhing one point, the unity of man by which I mean, that 
men areal! of one degree, and confequently that all men are born 
equal, and with equal natural right, in the fame manner as if 
nofterity had been continued by creation inftead of generation , the 
Fatter bein- only the mode by which the former is carried forward ; 
and confequently, every child born into the world muft be con- 
fidered as deriving its exiftence from God. The world is as new 
to him as it was to the firft man that exifted, and his natural right 

m The Mofaic account of the creation, whether taken as divine 
authority, or merely hiftorical, is full to this point, the unity or 
equality of, nan. The expreffions admit of no controverfy. « And 
« God faid. Let us make man in our own image. In the image 
« of God created he him; male and female created he them. _ 
The diffirfftion of fexes is pointed out, but no other diitmction is 
even implied. If this be not divine authority, it is at leaft .hifto- 
rical authority, and (hews that the equality of man, fo far from 
beino- a modern doftrine, is the oldeft upon record. . 

It is alfo to be obferved, that all the religions known in the 
world are founded, fo far as they relate to man, on the unity of 
man , , as being all of one degree. Whether in heaven or in hell, or 
in whatever ftate man may be fuppofed to exift hereafter, the good 
and the bad are the only diftinftions. > Nay, even the laws .of go- 
vernments are obliged to (lide into this principle, by making de- 
grees to confift in crimes, and not in perfons. 

It is one of the greateft of all truths, arid of the higheft advantage 
to cultivate. By confidering man in this light, and. by inftruding 
him to confider liimfeli in this 'gilt, it places him in a dole con- 
nection with all his duties, whetiier to his Creator, or to the ciea- 
tion, of which he is a part ; and it is only when he forgets his 
origin, or, to ufe a more fafhionable phrafe, his birth and family , 
that he becomes diffolute. It is not among the lead of the evils 
of the prefent exifting governments in all parts of Europe, that 
man, confidered as man, is thrown back to a valt diftance from, his 
Maker, and the artificial chafm filled up by a fucceflion of barriers, 
or fort of turnpike gates, through which he has to pafs. I will 
quote Mr. Burke’s catalogue of barriers that he has fet up between 
man and his Maker. , Putting himfelf in the character of a herald, 
fie fays — “ We fear God — we look with awe to kings — with at- 

feCtion to parliaments — with duty to magistrates — with reverence 
* c to priefts, and with refpedt to nobility.” Mr. Burke has for- 
gotten to put in “ chivalry” He has alfo forgotten to put in 
Peter. 

The duty of man is not a wildernefs of turnpike-gates, through 
which he is to pals by tickets from one to the other. It is plain 

and 
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and fimple, and con fills but of two points. His duty to God 
which every man mail feel ; and with refpeft to his neighbour to 
do as he would be done by. If tliofe to whom power is delegated 
do well, they will be refpefted ; if not, they will be defpifed fund 
with regard to thofe to whom no power is delegated, but who 
aixume it, the rational world can know nothing of them. 

. ** lthe J t0 w e have fpoken only (and that but in part) of the natural 
lights cl man. We have now, to confidcr the civil rights of man 
and to (hew how the one originates from the other. Man did not 
enter into fociety to become nvorfe than he was before, nor to have 
iewer rignts than he had before, but to have thofe rights better fe. 
cured. His natural rights are the foundation of all his civil rights. 
But in order to purfue this diftin&ion with more precifion, it will 

riahts 06 ” 2 ^ t0 mark ^^ erent < 3 ua ^ t i es of natural and civil 

A few words will explain this. Natural rights are thofe which 
appertain to man in right of his exiftence. Of this kind are all 
the intelleaual rights, or rights of the mind, and alfo all thofe 
rights ox afting as an individual for his own comfort and hap. 

pinels, which are not injurious to the natural rights of others — 

Civil rights are thofe which appertain to man in right of his bein<* 
a member of fociety. Every civil right has for its foundation, fome 
naturaJ nght pre-cxift.ng in the individual, but to the enjoyment 
of which his individual power is not, 'in all cafes, fufficiently com- 

protedi' ^ : ^ 1S * anc ^ are which relate to fecurity and 

From this fliort review, it will be eafy to diflinguifh between 
that clais ox natural rights which man retains after entering into fo- 
ciety, and thofe which he throws into the common flock as a 
member of fociety. 

The natural rights which he retains, are all thofe in which the 
power to execute is as perfefl in the individual as the right itfelf. 
Among this clafs, as is before-mentioned, are all the intelledlual 
rights, or rights of the mind : confequendy, religion is one of 
thofe rights. T he natural rights which are not retained, are all 
thofe in which, though the right is per {eft in the individual, the 
power to execute them is defedlive. They anfwer not his purpofe. 
A man, by natural right, has a right to'judge in his own caufe; 

. ?" d § far as the r !S ht of the mind is concerned, he never furrenders 
it: Eutwhatavadelh it him to judge, ifhehasnot power to re- 
drefs . He therefore depofits this right in the common flock of 
fociety, and takes the arm of fociety, of which he is a part, in 
preference and in addition to his own. Society grants him nothing. 

very man is a proprietor in fociety, and draws on the capital as"a 
matter of right. r 

If 0 ™ t jl e l fe Ptemifcs, two or three certain conclufions will follow, 
firft, I hat every civil right grows out of a natural right ; or, 
m other words, is a natural right exchanged. 

«n S J That CiV j I P owe j r p r op e rIy confidered as fuch, is made 

• 0f n that J cIa ^ of t ? le natui al ri ghts of man, which 
becomes defedlive in the individual in point of power, and anfwers 
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not his purpofe ; but when colleded to a focus, becomes competent 
to the purpofe of every one. 

Thirdly, That the power produced from the aggregate of na- 
tural rights, imperfed in power in the individual, cannot be applied 
to invade the natural rights which are retained in the individual, 
and in which the power to execute is as perfect as the right itfelf. 

We have now, in a few. words, traced man from a natural indi- 
vidual to a member of fociety, and (hewn, or endeavoured to fhew; 
the quality of the natural rights retained, and of thofe which are 
exchanged for civil rights. Let us now apply thefe principles to 
governments. 

In catting our eyes over the world, it is extremely eafy to dif- 
tinguifli the governments which have arifen out of fociety, or out 
of the focial compad, from thofe which have not : but to place 
this in a clearer light than what a fmgle glance may afford, it will 
be proper to take a review of the feveral fources from which 
governments have arifen, and on which they have been founded. 

They may all be comprehended under three heads. Firft, Super- 
ftition. Secondly, P6wer. Thirdly, The common intereft of fo- 
ciety, and the common rights of man. 

The firft was a government of prieftcraft, the fecond of conquerors, 
and the third of reafon. 

When a fet of artful men pretended, through the medium of oracles, 
to hold intercourfe with the Deity, as familiarly as they now march 
up the back-ttairs in European courts, the world was completely 
under the government of fuperftition. The oracles were con- 
futed, and whatever they were made to fay, became the law ; and 
this fort of government lafted as long as this fort of fuperftition 
lafted. 

After thefe a race of conquerors arofe, whofe government, like 
that of William the Conqueror, was founded in power, and the 
fword aflumed the name of a feepter. Governments thus eftablifhed, 
laft as long as the power to fupport them lafts ; but that they miaht 
avail themfelves of every engine in their favour, they united fraud 
to force, and fet up an idol which they called Divine Right , and 
which, in imitation of the Pope, who affords to be fpi ritual and 
temporal, and in contradiction to the Founder of the Chriftian re- 
ligion, twitted itfelf afterwards into an idol of another fhape, 
called Church and State . The key of St. Peter, and the key of 
the Ireafury, became quartered on one another, and the wondering 
cheated multitude worfhipped the invention. 

When I contemplate the natural ^dignity of man ; when I feel 
(for Nature has not been kind enough to me to blunt my feelings) 
for the honour and happinefs of its charader, I become irritated 
at the attempt to govern mankind by force and fraud, as if they 
were all knaves and fools, and can fcarcely avoid difguft at thofe 
who are thus impofed upon. 

We have now to review the governments which arife out of 
fociety, in contradiftindion to thofe which arofe out of fuperftition 
and conqueft. r 
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It lias been thought a confiderable advance towards eftablifhing 
the principles of Freedom, to fay, that government is a compact 
between thofe who govern and thofe who are governed : but this 
cannot be true, becaufe it is putting the effed before the caufe; 
for as man maft have exifted before governments exifted, there ne- 
ceffarily was a time when governments did not exiil, and confe- 
queatly there could originally exift no governors to form fuch a 
compad with. The fad therefore muft be, that the individuals 
themfebves , each in his own perfonal and fovereign right, entered 
into a co?npafi with each other to produce a government : and this 
is the only mode in which governments have a right to arife, and 
the only principle on w’hich they have a right to exift. 

To poffefs ourfelves of a clear idea of what government is, or 
ought to be, we mull: trace it to its origin. In doing this, we 
fhall eafily difeover that governments mult have arifen, either out 
of the people, or over the people. Mr. Burke has made no dif- 
tindion. He invelligates nothing to its fourcc, and therefore he 
confounds every thing : but he has fignified his intention of un- 
dertaking at fome future opportunity, a comparifon between the 
conftitutions of England and France. As he thus renders it a fub- 
jed of controverfy by throwing the gauntlet, I take him upon his 
own ground. It is in high challenges that high truths have the 
right of appearing; and i accept it with the more readinefs, b'e- 
caufe it affords me, at the fame time, an opportunity of purfuing 
the fubjed with refped to governments arifing out of fociety. 

But it will be fir ft neceffary to define what is meant by a con- 
futation. It is not fufficient that we adopt the word ; we mull fix 
alfo a ftandard fignification to it. 

A conflitution is not a thing in name only, but in fad. It has 
not an ideal, but a real exiftence ; and wherever it dfnnot be pro- 
duced in a vifible form, there is none. A conflitution is a thing 
antecedent to a government, and a government is only the creature 
of a conflitution. The conflitution of a country is not the ad of 
its government, but of the people conflituting a government. It 
is the body of elements, to which you can refer, and quote article 
by article; and which contains the principles on which the go- 
vernment fhall be eflablifhed, the manner in which it fhall be 
organized, the powers it fhall have, the mode of eledions, th® 
duration of parliaments, or by what other name fuch bodies- may 
be called ; the powers which the executive part of the government 
fhall have ; and, in fine, every thing that relates to the compleat 
organization of a civil government, and the principles on which }t 
fhall ad, and by which it fhall be bound. A conflitution, there- 
fore, is to a government, what the laws made afterwards by that 
government are to a court of judicature. The court of judicature 
does not make the laws, neither can it alter them ; it only ads in 
conformity to the laws made : and the government is in like manner 
governed by the conflitution. 

Can then Mr. Burke produce the Ejnglifk Conflitution ? If he 
cannot, we may fairly conclude, that though it has been fo much 
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talked about, no fuch thing as a conflitution exifls, or ever did 
exift, and confequently that the people have yet a confutation to 
form. 

Mr. Burke will not, I prefume, deny the pofition I have already 
advanced ; namely, that governments arife, either out of the people^ 
or over the people. The Englifh government is one of thofe which 
arofe out of a conquefl, and not out of fociety, and confequently it 
arofe over the people ; and though it has been much modified froiii 
the opportunity of circumflances fince the time of William the 
Conqueror, the country has never yet regenerated itfelf, and is 
therefore without a conflitution. 

I readily perceive the reafon why Mr. Burke declined going into 
the comparifon between the Englifh and French conftitutions, be^ 
•caufe he could not but perceive, when he fat down to the talk, that 
no fuch thing as a conftitution exifted on his fide the queftion: 
His book is certainly bulky enough to have contained all he could 
fay on this fubjed, and it would have been the belt maimer in 
which people could have judged of their feparate merits. Wh)* 
then has he declined the only thing that was worth while to write 
upon ? It was the ftrongeft ground he could take, if the advantages 
, were on his fide ; but the weakeft, if they were not : and his de- 
clining to take it, is either a fign that he could not poffefs it, or 
could not maintain it. 

Mr. Burke faid'in a fpeech laft winter in parliament. That when 
the National Affembly- fir ft met in three Orders, (the Tiers Etars, 
the Clergy, and the Nobleffe), France had then a good conftitution. 
This fhews, among numerous other inftances, that Mr. Burke does' 
not underftand what a conftitution is. The perfons fo met, were 
not a conftitution, but a convention , to make a conflitution. 

The prefen t National Affembly of France is, ftridly fpeakin^y 
the perfonal focial compad. — The. members of it are the delegates 
of the nation in its original character ; future aft emb lies will be the. • 
delegates of the nation in its organized charader. The authority 
of the prefent Afiembly is different to what the authority of future 
Affemblies will be. The authority of the prefent one is to form a 
conftitution : the authority of future Affemblies will be to legiilate 
according to the principles and forms preferibed in that conftitu- 
tion ; and if experience fhouid hereafter fhew that alterations, 
amendments, or additions, are neceffary, the conftitution will point 
out the mode by which fuch things fhall be done, and not leave 
it to the diferetionary power of the future government. 

A government on the principles on which conftitutional govern 
ments arifing out of fociety are eflablifhed, cannot have the right 
of altering .itfelf, If it bad> it would be arbitrary. It might make 
itfelf what.it pleafed ; and wherever fuch a right is fet up, it fhews 
there is no conftitution. The ad by which the Englifh Parliament 
empowered itfelf to fit feven years, fbews there is no conflitution in 
England. It might, by the fame felf-authority, have fat any 
greater number of years, or for life. The Bill which the prefent 
Mr. Pitt brought into parliament fome years ago, to reform par- 
liament, was oh the fame erroneous principle* The right of re- 
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form is in the nation in its original character, and the conftitutional 
method would be by a general convention elected for the purpofe. 
There is, moreover, a paradox in the idea of vitiated bodies re- 
forming themfelves. 

From thefe preliminaries I proceed to draw feme comparifons. 
I have already fpoken of the declaration of rights ; and as I mean 
to be as concife as poflible, I fhall proceed to other parts of the 
French conftitution. 

The conftitution of France fays. That every man who pays a tax 
of lixty fous per anmm y ( 2 s. and 6d. Englifh), is an elector.— 
What article will Mr. Burke place againft "this ? Can any thing 
be more limited, and at the fame time more capricious, than the 
qualifications of . Eledors are in England ? Limited — becaufe not 
one man in an hundred (I fpeak much within compafs) is admitted 
to vote : Capricious— becaufe the lowed charader that can be fun, 
pofed to exift, and who has not fo much as the vifible means of an 
honell livelihood, is an eledor in fome places; while, in other 
places, the man who pays very large taxes, and has known a fair 
charader, and the farmer who rents to the amount of three or four 
hundred pounds a year, with a property on that farm to three or 
four times that amount, is not admitted to be an eledor. Every 
thing is out of nature, as Mr. Burke fays on another occasion, in 
this drange chaos, and all forts of follies are blended with all forts 
cf crimes. William the Conqueror and his defendants parcelled 
out the country in this manner, and bribed fome parts of it by 
what they called Charters, to hold the ether parts of it the better 
fubjeded to their will. This is the reafon whv lo many of thole 
charters abound in Cornwall ; the people were averfe to the o- 0 .' 
vernment edablilhed at the Conqued, and the towns were oani- 
foned and bribed to enflave the country. All the old charters 
are the badges of this conqued, and it is from this fource that the 
capricioufnefs of ekdions arifes. 

i he French conftitution fays, That the number of reprefentatives 
for any place {hall be in a ratio to the number of taxable inhabitants 
or electors. What article will Mr. Burke place againft this ? The 
county of Yorklhire, which contains near a million of fouls, fends 
two county members; and fo does the county of Rutland, which 
contains not an hundredth part of that number. The town of old 
Sarum, which contains not three houfes, fends two members; and 
the town of Manchefter, which contains upwards of fixty thoufand 
fou is, is not admitted to fend any. Js there any principle in thefe 
things ? Is there any thing by which you can trace the marks of 
freedom, or difcover thofe of wifdom ? No wonder, then, Mr. 
Lurke nas declined the comparifon, and endeavoured to lead his 

doxic^l r:-prod^s P ° lnt by a Wiid unf y ftematical dir P lay of para- 
T he French conftitution fays. That the National Affembly (hall 

r ar3 ;~ WhiK articie wil1 Mr. Burke place 
| Is ’ that the nation has no right at all in the cafe: 

** we £ ov ® nsncn t is perfcdly arbitrary with refpect to this point; 
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and he can quote for his authority, the precedent of a former par- 
liament. 

The French confutation fays. There fhall be no game laws ; 
that the farmer on whole lands wild game Ihall be found (for it is 
by the produce of his lands tthey are fed) {hall have a right to what 
he can take : That there ihall be no monopolies of any kind — that 
all trade fhall be free, and every man free to follow any occupation 
by which he can procure an honelt livelihood, and in any place* 
town or city throughout the nation.— AVhat will Mr. Burke lay t# 
this ? In England, game is made the property of thofe at whofe 
expence it is not fed ; and with refped to monopolies, the country 
is cut up into monopolies. Every chartered town is an ariftocratical 
monopoly in itlelf, and the qualification of eledors proceeds out 
of thofe chartered monopolies. Is this freedom ? is this what 
Mr. Burke means by a conftitution ? 

In thefe chartered monopolies, a man coming from another part 

the country, is hunted from them as if he were a foreign enemy. 
An Engliftnnan is not free of his own country : every one of thofe 
places prefents a barrier in his way, and tells him he is not a free- 
man — that he has no rights. Within thefe monopolies, are other 
monopolies. In a city, fuch for inftance as Bath, which contains 
between twenty and thirty thoufand inhabitants, the right of ekding 
repreientatives to parliament is monopolifed by about thirty-one 
perfoos. And within thefe monopolies are ftili others. A mafc 
even of the fame town, whole parents were not in circuvnftances to 
give him an occupation, is debarred, in many cafes, from the mu 
tural right of acquiring one, be his genius or induftry what it nvav. 

Are thefe things examples to hold out to a. country regenerating 
itfelf from flavery, like France ? — Certainly they are not ; and cer* ' 
tain am I, that when the people of England come to refled upoa 
them, they will, like France, annihilate thofe badges of ancient 
oppreftion, thofe traces of a conquered nation. — Had Mr. Burke 
poiTeffed talents fimilar to the author “ On the Wealth of Nations,” 
he would ha\e comprehended all the parts which enter into, and, 
by aflemblage, form a conftitution. He would have reafoned from 
niinutias to magnitude. It is not from his prejudices only, but 
from the disorderly call of his genius, that he is unfitted for the 
fubjed he writes upon. Even his genius is without a conftitution. 
It is a genius at random, and not a genius conftitu ted. But he 
muft fay fomething — Fie has therefore mounted in the air like a 
balloon, to draw the eyes of the multitude from the ground they 
ftand upon. 

Much is to be learned from the French conftitution. Conqueft 
and tyranny trarrfplanted themfelves with William the Conqueror 
from Normandy into England, and the country is yet disfigured 
with the marks. May then the example of all France contribute 
to regenerate the freedom which a province of it deltroyed ! 

The French conftitution fays. That to preferve the national re- 
presentation from being corrupt, no member of the National Af- 
fembly fhall be an oftioe- oLthe government, a place-man, or a 
penfioneij — , VVhat will Mr, Burke place againft this? i will 
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whifper his aniVer Loaves and Fijhes. Ah ! this government of 
loaves and fillies has more rmfchicf in it than people ha\ ey e- 
fl^cdcd on. The National Affembly has made the dtfcovery , and it 
holds out the example to the world. Had governments agreed to 
quariel on purpofe to fleece their countries by taxes, they could l.ot 

have futceeded better than they have done. , 

. Many things in the Englifn government appear to me the rev erb 
of what they ought to be, and of what they are laid to be. 1 he 
Parliament, imperfeflly and capricioufly defied as it is, is neve,- 
thelefs futpofed to hold the national purfe in trujifax toe nation . but 
in the manner in which an Englilb parliament is conftrufted, it is 
like a man being both mortgager and mortgagee ;. and m the caic ot 
Jiiifapplication of trull, it is the criminal luting in judgment upon 
hunfelf. If thofe who vote the fupplies are the fame perfons who 
receive the fupplies when voted, and are to account for the expen. 
diture of thofe fupplies to thofe- who voted them, it isthem/chef 
atOmteile to them/dves, and the Comedy of Errors cone udes wuh 
the Pantomine of Hush. Neither the mmiftenal party nor the 
oppofltion, will touch upon this cafe. The national puife is the 
common hack which each mounts upon. It is like what the coun- 
try people call, “ Ride and tie — Y ou ride a little way, and then 
t<\ * » They order thefe things better in r ranee. 

"Hie French confiitution fays, r l hat the right of war anti peace 
is in the nation. Where eife fliould it refide, but in thoie who are 

to oav the ex pence ? . 7 ^ 

In England , this right is faid to refide in a metaphor , fnewn at 
the lower forfixpence or a fhilling a-pfecc: So are the lions; and 
it would be a ftep nearer to reafon to fay it refided in tiiem, for any 
inanimate metaphor is no more than a hat or a cap. ^ e cart all ee 
the abfurdity of worlhipping Aaron s molten calf, or Kebuchad- 
nezzar’s golden image; but why do men continue to prafhietnem- 

felves the abfurdities they defpile in others? _ 

It may with reafon be faid, that in the manner the Engliffi na- 
tion is reprefented, it flgnifies not where this right refices, whether 
in the Crown, or in the parliament.. War is the common harvelt 
of all thofe who participate in the divifton and expenditure oi pub- 
lic money, in all countries. It is the art of conquering at home : the 
object of it is an increafe of revenue ; and as revenue cannot he 
increafed without taxes, a pretence muft be made for expenditures. 
In reviewing the hiftory of the Engiifti Government, its wars and 
its taxes, a by-ftander, not blinded by prejudice, nor warped by 
intereft, would declare, that taxes were not raifed to carry on ware, 
but that wars were raifed to carry on taxes. 

' Mr. Burke, as a Member of the Koufe of Commons, is a part 
of the Endifh Government ; and though he profefies himfeli an 

* It-is a praQicein f'.Le parts of the country, when two travellers have but 
onehorfe, which like the national purfe will not carry double-^ that the one 
mounts and rides two or three miles -head, and then ties the borl! to a gate, 
aM walks on. When the fecond traveller arrives, lie Cakes the Doric, nacs on, 
and p rijes his companion a mils oi two, and tics again 5 and to on —Rule ami tie. 
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„ -r ho abufes the French Conftitution, which fecks to 
Cn T^ X ^hcSS'fiifli Government as a model, m 
T itfoam to France; but he fliould full know the remarks w.uch 
ali us pvt., t? * , contend, in favour ot their own, 

the French roak P ^ en : ' d j n England, is juft enough to 

mflave S a P countrvby, more produftively than by defpotiYm ; and 
enilave a cou “ / >» f „ aefoctifra is revenue, a Government fo 
that asthereal * E do either by direft defpotiun, or 

* orn f , ntTo( Eom, and is Aerefore, on the ground of in.te- 
ll \, a u 1 ?j t3 both They account alfo for the readinefs which 

to, engaging in war, by «- 

rr"rkiiv> on the differenlmotives which produce mein. In defpotic 
m-rkiiigontn. effe£i 0 f pride; but in thofe goyern- 

which* 1 they become the means of taxation, they acquire 

to. provide againft . both 

the^e evils, has taken away the power of declaring war tiom -.ngs 
‘ . • n 1 n ].,ferl the rieht where the expence muit fnL. 

lASSfflS Of war and Lee was agitating 
in the National Affembly, the people of England aparw to be 
much intcrcfted in the event, and highly to applaud tne deemon 
As T nrineiple, it applies as much to one .countiy a* to anotl . 
Wl1ia P m the conqueror, , tnjm, held this power of warn and 
peace in himfelf, and his ddeendants. have ever lmce claimed 

Un S£h M^fee has aflertedthe right of the parliament at 
the Revolution to bind and controul the nation ana pol erityfor^r, 
he dS at the fame time, that the parliament or the nation had 
anv rioht to alter what he calk the iuccemon of the crow n,. in y, 
thing but in part, or by a Tort of modification. By ms ^king tins 
ground, he throws the cafe back to tne h or man Conqueji .and by 
thus running a line of fucceffion fpringmg from Vtnhzm tbeCon- 
qneror to the prefent day.be makes it necelTary to enquire who and 
what William the Conqueror was, and where he came from ; aqd 
into the origin, hiftory, and nature of what are called P^ r °£“^ s - 
Every thing muft have had a > beginning, and 
antiquity fliould be penetrated to dilcover it. Le. then Mr. Burke 
b, ini forward his Wuliam of Normandy, font ,s to this origin 
that his argument roes. It alio unfortunately happens, in runnin 0 
this line of fucceffion, that another line, parallel thereto, presents 
itfelf, which is, that if the fucceffion runs m the line of the con- 
qaeft, the nation runs in the line of being conquered, and 1 oug 

to refeue itfelf from this reproach. , 

But it will perhaps be faid, that though the power of declaring 
war defends in the heritage of the conqneft, it is held in check by 
the rioht of. the parliament to with-hold the fupplies. It will al- 
ways happen, when a tiling is originally wrong, that a men mens 
do not make it right ; and it often happens, that, they do as much 
mifehief one way® as good the other : and inch is the cafe here ; 
for if the one rafldy declares war as a matter of right, and t e 
oilier peremptorily with-holus the fupplies as a matter o- ng^» 
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the remedy becomes as bad, or worfe than the difeafe. The one 
forces the nation to a combat, and the other ties its hands: but the 
more probable iftue is, that the conteft will end in a coliufion be- 
tween the parties, and be made a fcreen to both. 

On thisqueftion of war, three things are to be confidered. Firft, 
the right of declaring it: Secondly, the expence of fupporting it : 
Thirdly, the mode of conducing it after it is declared. The 
French conftitution places the right where the expence muft fall, and 
this union can be only in the nation. The mode of conducting it 
•after it is declared, it configns to the executive department. — Were 
this the cafe in all countries, we fhould hear but little more of wars. 

Before I proceed to confider other parts of the French confuta- 
tion, and by w 7 ay of relieving the fatigue of argument, I will in- 
troduce an anecdote which I had from Dr. Franklin. 

While the dodor refided in France as minifter from America dur- 
ing the war, he had numerous propofals made to him by projectors 
of every country and of every kind, who wifhed to go to the land 
that floweth with milk and honey, America ; and among the reft, 
there was one who offered himfelf to be King. He introduced 
his propofal to the DoCtor by letter, which is now in the hands of 
M. Beaumarchais, of Paris — ftating, firft, that as the Americans 
had difmified or fent away * their King, that they would want 
•another. Secondly, that himfelf was a Norman. Thirdly, that 
he was of a more ancient family than the Dukes of Normandy, 
and of a more honourable defeent, his line having never been baf- 
tardized. Fourthly, that there was already a precedent in Eng- 
land, of Kings coming out of Normandy : and on thefe grounds 
he refted his offer, enjoining that the. Dodor would forward it to 
America. But as the DoCtor neither did this., nor yet fent him an 
anfwer, the projector wrote a fccond letter; in which he did not, 
it is true, threaten to go over and conquer America, but only with 
great dignity propofed, that if his offer was not accepted, an ac- 
knowledgment of about /’50,coo might be made to him for his 

generofity ! Now, as all arguments refpeCting fuccefiion muft 

neceffarily conneCt that fuccefiion with fome beginning, Mr. Burke's 
arguments on this fubjed go to (hew, that there is no Englifh ori- 
gin of kings, and that thty are defendants of the Norman line in 
right of the Conqueft. It may, therefore, be of fervice to his 
dodrine to make this ftory known, and to inform him, that in cafe 
of that natural extinction to which all mortality is fubjed, Kings 
may again be had from Normandy, on more reafonable terms than 
William the Conqueror ; and consequently, that the good people 
of England, at the Revolution of 1688, might have done much bet - 
ter, had ftich a generous Norman as this known their wants, and 
they had known his. The chivalry charader which Mr. Burke fo 
much admires, is certainly much eafier to make a bargain with, 

than a hard-dealing Dutchman . But, to return to the matters of 

the conftitution — 

* The word he ufed was renveye, di fait fifed or fent away. 
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The French conftitution fays. There Jhall be no titles ; and of 
confequence, all that clafs of equivocal generation, which in fome 
countries is called “ arijiocracj ” and in others “ nobility is done 
away, and the peer is exalted into m a n. 

Titles are but nick-names, and every nick-name is a title. The 
thin* is perfectly harmlefs in itfelf; but it marks a fort of foppery 
in the human charader, which degrades it. It reduces man into 
the diminutive of man in tilings wnich are great, and the counter- 
feit of woman m things whicn are little. It talks about its lmo 
blue ribbon like a girl, and fhews its new garter tike a child. A 
certain writer of fome antiquity, fays, “ When I was a child, I 
thought as a child; but when I became a man, I put away 

“ chiidith things.” . _ , . c 

It is, properly, from the elevated mind of t ranee, that the lolly 
of titles has fallen. It has outgrown the baby-cloaths of Count and 
Duke, and breeched itfelf in manhood. France has not levelled ; 
it has exalted. It has put down the dwarf, to fet up the man. 
The punyifm of afenfelefs word like Duke , or Count , or Earl , has 
ceafed to pleafe. Even thofe who pofieffed them have difowned the 
gibberifh, and as they outgrew the rickets, have defpifed the rattle. 
The genuine mind of man, thirfting for its native home, fociety, 
contemns the gewgaws that feparate him from it. Titles are like 
circles drawn by the magician's wand, to contrad the fphere of 
man's felicity. He lives immured within the Baftille oi a word, 
and furveys at a diftance the envied life of man. 

Is it then any wonder that titles fhould fall in France ? Is it not a 
greater wonder they fhould be kept up any-where ? What are they ? 
What is their worth, and “ what is their amount?” When we 
think or fpeak of a Judge or a General , we affoci ate with it the ideasr 
of office and char after ; we think of gravity in the one, and bra- 
very in the other : but when we ufe a word merely as a title , no 
ideas affiociate with it. T hrough all the vocabulary of Adam, 
there is not fuch an animal as a Duke or a Count ; neither can we con- 
ned any certain idea with the words. Whether they mean ftrength 
or weaknefs, wifdom or folly, a child or a man, or the rider or 
the horfe, is all equivocal. What refpecl then can be paid to that 
which deferibes nothing, and which means nothing ? Imagination 
has given figure and charader to centaurs, fatyrs, and down to all 
the fairy tribe ; but titles baffie even the powers of fancy, and are 
a chimerical non-defeript. 

But this is not all. — if a whole country is difpofed to hold them 
in contempt, all their value is gone, and none will owathem.^ It 
is common opinion only that makes them any thing, or nothing, 
or worfe than nothing. There is no occafion to take titles away, 
for they take themfelves away when fociety concurs to ridicule 
them. This fpecies of imaginary confequence has vifibly declined 
in every part of Europe, and it haftens to its exit as the world of 
reafon continues to rife. There was a time when the lowed clafs of 
what are called nobility was more thought of than the higheft is 
now, and when a man in armour riding throughout Chriftendom in 
quell of adventures was more ftared at than a modern Duke. The 
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world has Teen tins folly fall, and it has fallen by being laughed at, 
■and the farce of titles will follow its fate. — The patriots of France 
have di (covered in good time, that rank and dignify in fociety muft 
take a new ground. The old one has fallen through. — It mud now. 
take the fu'ftan'tial ground of character, inftead of the Chimerical 
ground of titles ; and they have brought their titles to the altar, 
jand made of them a burnt offering to Reafcn. 

If no mifchicf had annexed itfeif to the folly of titles, the£* 
would not have been worth a ferious and formal detraction, fuch 
as the National Aflembly have decreed them: and this makes it 
neceffarjF to enquire farther into the nature and character of 
ariftocracy. 

That, then, which is called ariftocracy in fotne countries, and 
nobility in others, .arofeout of the governments founded upon con-, 
quell, it was originally a military order, for the purpofe'of fup- 
porting militaiy government, (for fuch were all governments found- 
ed in conqueft) ; and to keep up a fucceflion of this order for the 
purpbfe for which it was eftablifhed, all the younger branches of 
- thole families were difinherited, and the law of primogemturejbip 
up. 

The nature and chamber of ariftocracy (hews itfeif to us in this 
Jaw. It is a law again ft every law of nature, and Nature herfeif 
calls for its deitruetion. Eftablifh family juft ice, and ariftocracy 
tails. By the ariftocratical law of primogeniturelhip, in a family 
of fix children, five are expofed. Ariftocracy has never more than 
sue child. The reft are begotten to be devoured. They are thrown 
to the cannibal for prey, and the natural parent prepares the unna- 
tural repaft. 

As every thing which is out of nature in man, affeds, more or 
lefts, the intereft of fociety, fo does this. All the children which 
the ariftocracy difowns (which are all, execept the eldeft) are, in 
.general, caft like orphans on a parifli, to be provided for by the 
public, but at a greater charge. — Unneceffary offices and places in 
governments and courts are created at the expence of uhe public, to 
maintain them. 

With what kind of parental reflections can the father or mother 
contemplate their younger offspring. By nature they are children, 
snd by marriage they are heirs; but by ariftocracy they are baftards 
and orphans. J hey are the flefh and blood of their parents in one 
line, and nothing akin to them in the other. To reftore', there- 
fore, parents to their children, and children to their parents — rcla- 
• tions to each- other, and man to fociety — and to exterminate the 
monfter Ariftocracy, root and branch — the French conftitution has 
/> deft roved the law of Primogemtureship. Here then 1 ies the 
monfte^ an$ Mr. Burke, if he pleafes, may write its. epitaph. 

^ Hitherto we have considered ariftocracy chiefly in one point of 
Hew.. We have now to confider it in another. But whether we 
viqw it before or behind, or fide-ways, or any way elfe, domef- 
tically or publicly, it is (till a monfter. 

In France, ariftocracy had one feature lefs in its countenance, 
than what it has in fome other countries. It did not compofe a 

body 
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body of hereditary legiflators. It was not “ a corporation of arif 
toaacr," for fuch I have heard M. de la Fayette deferibe an Eng- 
lish Houfe of Peers. Let us then examine the grounds upon which, 
the French conftitution has refolved againft having fuch a Houfe in 

^Becaufe,- in the firft place, as is already mentioned, ariftocracy is 
kept up by family tyranny and injuftice. 

Secondly, Becaufe there is an unnatural unfitnefs in an ariftocracy 
to be legiflators for a nation. Their ideas of dijiributive jnfiice arc 
corrupted at the very foorce. They begin life by trampling on all 
their younger brothers and fillers, and relations of every kind, and are 
taught and* educated fo to do. With what ideas of jyftice or ho- 
nour can that man enter a houfe of legiflaiion, who abforbs in his 
own perfon the inheritance of a whole family of children, or doles 
out to them fome pitiful portion with the infolence of a gift 

Thirdly, Becaufe the idea of hereditary legiflators is as incon- 
fiftent as that of hereditary judges, or hereditary juries ; and as ab- 
furd as an hereditary mathematician, or an hereditary wife man ; 
and as ridiculous as an hereditary pcet-laureat. 

Fourthly, Becaufe a body of men holding themfelves account- 
able to nobody, ought not to be trufted by any body. 

Fifthly, Becaufe it is continuing the uncivilized principle of go- 
vernments founded in conqueft, and the bafe idea of man having 
property in man, and governing him by perfonal right. 

Sixthly, Becaufe ariftocracy has a tendency to degenerate the hu- 
man Ipecies. — By the univerfal occonomy of nature it is known, 
and by the inftance of the jews it is proved, that the human fpecies 
has a tendency to degenerate, in any fmaii number of perfons, 
when feparated from the general flock of fociaty, and intermarry- 
ing conftandy with each other. It defeats even its pretended end, 
and becomes in time the eppofite of what is noble in man. Mr. 
Burke talks of nobility; let him (hew what it is. The greateft 
characters the world have known, have rifen on the democratic 
floor. Ariftocracy has not been able to keep a proportionate pace 
with democracy. „ The artificial Noble fhrinks into a dwarf be- 
fore the Noble of Nature ; and in the few inftances of thofe (for 
there ‘are fome in all countries) in whom nature, as by a miracle, 

has furvived in ariftocracy, those men despise it. But it 

is time to proceed to a new fubjedl. 

The French conftitution has reformed the condition of the clergy* 
It has railed the income of the lower and middle dalles, and taken 
from the higher. None is now lefs than twelve hundred livres 
(fifty pounds ilerling), nor any higher than about two or three thou- 
fand pounds. What will Mr. Burke place againft this ? Hear what 
he fays. 

He fays, cf That the people of England can fee without pain or 
“ grudging, an archbifhop precede a duke ; they can fee a tifhap 
<c of Durham, or a bithop of Winchefter, in poftelfion of ,£,10,000 
“ a-year; and cannot fee why it is in woife hands than eftates to 
“ the like amount in the hands of this earl or that Squire.” And 
Mr. Burke offers this as an cxampkvto France, 

C 5 As 
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As to the fird part, whether the archbifhop precedes the duke* or 
the duke the bifhop, it is, I believe, to the people in general, fome- 
what like Sternhold and Hopkins, or Hopkins and Stern hold ; you 
may put which you pleafe fird : and as 1 confefs that I do not un- 
derftand the merits of this cafe, I will not contend it with Mr. 
Burke. 

But with refpeft to the latter, I have fomething to fay. — Mr. 
Burke has not put the cafe right. — The comparifon is out of order, 
fey being put between the bifhop and the earl or the 'fquire. It 
ought to be put between the bifhop and the curate, and then it will 
Hand thus : — The people of England can fee without pain or grudging, 
a hijhop of Durham, or a bijhop of IVinchefer, in poffffion of tat 
thou fan d pounds a-year, and a citrate on thirty or forty pounds a-year , 
or lefs . — No, Sir, they certainly do not fee thofe things without 
great pain or grudging. It is a cafe that applies itfelf to every 
man's fenfe of juflice, and is one among many that calls aloud lor 
conflitution. 

Jn France, the cry of ** the church ! the church /" was repeated 
as often as in Mr. Burke's book, and as loudly as when the diflen- 
ter's bill was before the Englifh parliament ; but the generality of 
the French clergy were not to be deceived by this cry any longer. 
They knew', that whatever the^ pretence might be, it was themfelves 
who were one of the principal obje&s of it. It was the cry of the 
high beneficed clergy, to prevent any regulation of income taking 
place between thofe of ten thoufand pounds a-year and the parim 
pried. They, therefore, joined their cafe to thofe of every other 
oppreffed clafsof men, and by this union obtained redrefs. 

The French conflitution has abolifhed tythes, that fource of per- 
petual difeontent between the tythe- holder and the parifhioner. 
When land is held on tythe, it is in the condition of an edateheld 
between two parties ; the one receiving one- tenth, and the other 
nine-tenths of the produce: and, consequently, on principles of 
equity, if the eflate can be improved, and made to produce by 
that improvement double or treble what it did before, or in any 
other ratio, the expence of fuch improvement ought to be borne in 
like proportion between the parties who are to lhare the produce. 
But this is not the cafe in tythes ; the farmer bears the whole ex- 
pence, and the tythe-holder takes a tenth of the improvement, in 
addition to the original tenth, and by this means gets the value of 
two-tenths, inftead of one. This is another cafe that calls for a 
conflitution. 

The French conflitution hath abolifhed or renounced Toleration , 
and Intolerance alfo, and hath eflablifhed Universal Right of 
Conscience. 

Toleration is not the oppofite of Intolerance, but is the counterfeit 
© f it. Both an* defpotifms. The one a (fumes to itfelf the right of 
with -holding Liberty of Conference, and the other of granting it. 
The one is the pope armed with fire and faggot, and the. other is 
the pope felling or granting indulgences. The former is church 
and date* and the latter is church and traffic, 
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But Toleration may be viewed in a much flronger light. Man 
worfhips not himfelf, but his Maker; and the libirty of confcicme 
which he claims, is not for the fcrvice of himfeit, but of his God. 
In this cafe, therefore, we mud necdiarily have the aflbciated idea 
c f two beings; the mortal who renders the worlhip, and the 1m- 
morTA l Being who is worfhipped. Toleration, therefore, places 
itfelf, not between man and man, nor between church and church, 
nor between one denomination of religion and another, but between, 
God and man ; between the being who worfhips, and the Being 
who is worfhipped; and by the fame aft of affumed authority by 
which it tolerates man to pay his worfhip, it prefumptuoufly and 
blafphemoufly fets itfelf up to tolerate the Almighty to receive ir. 

Were a Bill brought into any parliament, intitled “ An act 
“ to tolerate or grant liberty 'to the Almighty to receive the 
“ worfhip of a Jew or a Turk," or “ to prohibit the Almighty 

from receiving it," all men would dartle, and call it blafpheiny. 
There would be an uproar. The preemption of toleration in re- 
ligious matters would then prefent itfelf unmaficed : but the pre- 
emption is not the lefs becaufe the name of “ Man" only appears 
to thofe laws, for the aflbeiated idea of the Worfhip per and the wor- 
shipped cwnoz be feparated.— Who, then, art thou, vain dud and 
afhes ! by whatever name thou art called, whether a King, a Bifhop, 
a Church, or a State, a Parliament, or any thing elfe, that obtruded: 
thiue infignincance between the foul of cian and its Maker ? Mind 
thine own concerns. If he believes not as thou believed, it is a 
proof that thou believed not as he believeth, anefcthere is no earthly 
power can determine between you. 

With refpeft to what are called denominations of religion, if 
every one is left to judge of its own religion, there is no fuch thing 
as a religion that is wrong ; but if they are to judge of each others 
religion, there is no fuch thing as a religion that is right ; and 
therefore, all the world is right, or all the world is wrong. But 
with refpeft to religion itfelf, without regard to names* and as 
direfting itfelf from the universal family of mankind to the Divine 
objeft of all adoration, it is man bringing to his Maker the fruits of 
his heart; and though thofe fruits may differ from each other like 
the fruits of the earth, the grateful tribute of every one is accepted. 

A Bifnop of Durham, cr a Bifhop of Wincheder, or the Arch- 
bifhop who heads the Dukes, will not refufe a tythe-lheaf of wheat, 
becaufe it is not a cock of hay; nor a cock of hay, becaufe it is 
not a iheaf of wheat; nor a pig, becaufe it is neither one nor the 
other: but thefe fame perfbns, under the figure of an eflablifhed 
church, will not permit their Maker to receive the varied tythes of 
man's devotion. 

One of the continual choruflfes of Mr, Burke’s book is, “ Church 
“ and State." He does not mean fome one particular church, or 
fome one particular date, but any church and date; and he uHs 
the term as a general figure to hold forth the political doftrine of 
always uniting the church with the date in every country, and. he 
cenfures the National Adembly for not having done this in France. 
— Let us bellow a few th.oughts on this fubjeft. 
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AU religions are in their nature kind and benign, and tnited 
with principles of morality. They could not have made prolelites 
at by profeijing any thing that was vicious, cruel, perfecting, 
or immoral. Like every thing elfe, they had their beginning 
and they proceeded by perfuafion, exhortation, and example. How 
' then is it that they lofe their native mildnefs, and become morofe 
and intolerant ? 

It proceeds from the connexion which Mr Burke recommends. 
By engendering the church with the fiate, a fort of mule-animal, 
capable only of deftroying, and not of breeding up, is produced,' 
called 9 he Church ejiahhjhed by Law. It is a ftranger, even from 
its birth, to any parent mother on which it is begotten, and whom 
in time it kicks out and deftroys. 

The inquifiticn in Spain does, not proceed from the religion 
originally profeflfedy but from this mule animal, engendered be- 
tween the church and the Hate. The burnings in Smithfield pro- 
ceeded from the fame heterogeneous production; and it was the 
regeneration of this ftrange animal in England afterwards, that 
renewed rancour and irrtligion among the inhabitants, and that 
drove the people called Quakers and Diffenters to America. Per- 
fecuticn is not an original feature in any religion ; but it is always 
the ftrongly marked feature of all law- religions, or religions efta- 
Mifhed by law. Take away the law-eitebHfhment^ and ever v re- 
ligion reaffumes its original benignity. In America, a Catholic 
Lrieft is a good citizen, a good character, and a good neighbour; 
an Episcopalian Minifter is of the fame defeription : and tins pro- 
ceeds,, independently of the men, from there being no law-dlablilh- 
ment in America. 

. alfo we view this matter in a temporal fenfe, we (hall fee the 
iJ] efleCts it i las had on the prosperity of nations. The union of 
church and fiate has ir/.poverilhcd Spain. The revoking the edi& 
of Nantz drove the fllk manufacture from France into England; 
and church and fiate are now driving the Cotton manufacture from 
England to America. and France. Let then Mr. Burke continue 
to preach his antipolitical dpCirin'e-of Church and State. It will do 
iome good. The National Affembly will not follow his advice, 
but will benefit by his folly. It was by obferving the ill effeCis of 
it in England, that America has been warned agamft it ; and it 
is- by experiencing, them in France, tbit the National Aficmbly 
have aboli died it, and, like America, have eftablifhed universal 

RIGHT OF CONSCIENCE, AND UNIVERSAL RIGHT OF CITI- 
ZENSHIP.* 

I Will 

* When in any country we fee extraordinary circumftanccs taking place, they 
naturally U«d any man wU> has a talent for obfervation and inveftuteon, to en- 
quire into the cartes. The manufactures o f Manchtfrer, Birmingham, and' 
Sheffield, a;e the principal manufa&ures in England- From whence did this 
anfe? A httle cbferyation will explain the cTl- Tne principal, and the 
generality of the inhabitants of thofe place's, are not of what is caiied in England, 
the church eft ah lifted by law ; and they, or their fathers, (for it is within but a 
few years), withdrew item th? perfcciuion of the chig;^d ftwns, where tell- 

Jaws 
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I will here ceafe the companion with refpea to the principles of 
the French conftitution, and conclude this part of the fubjeft with 
a few obligations on the organization of the formal parts of the 

French and Englifh governments. ...... r 

The executive power in each country is in the hands or a perion 
(tiled the King; but the French conftitution diftinguilhes between 
the Kins' and the Sovereign : It conflders the ftation of King as 

official, and places Sovereignty in the nation. 

The reprefefttatives of the nation, who compote the National 
Affembly, arid who are the Iegiflative power, originate in and from 
the people 'by eleftion, as an inherent right in the people.— In 
England it is otherwife ; and this arifes from the original eftablifh- 
ment of what is called its monarchy; for, as by the conqueft all 
the r Klits of the people or the nation were abforbed into the hands 
of the Conqueror, and who added the title of King to that of 
Conoueror, thofe fame matters which in France are now hejd as 
r ghts in the people, or in the nation, are held in England as grants 
from what is called the Crown. The Parliament in England, in 
both its branches, was erected by patents from the defendants of 
the Conqueror. The Houle of Commons did not originate as a 
matter of right in the people to delegate or elect, but as a grant or 

k°By t he French Conftitution, the Nation is always named before 
the King. The third article of the Declaration of rights fays, 
“ The nation is effcntially the fount- (or fountain) of all frvcrfthny." 
Mr Burke argues, that, in England, a King is the fountain— that 
he is the fountain of all honour. But as this idea is evidently de- 
fended from the Coriqueft, I (hall make no other remark upon it, 
than that it is the nature of corsqueft to turn every thing upfide 
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laws more particularly operate, and eftabliffied a fort of afylum for themfeives 
* in thole places. It was th-r only ai'ylum that then offered, for ihe reft of Eu-ope 
was worfe.— But the cafe is~now changing. France and Amc.ic.. bid all comers 
welcome, and initiate them into all ^he rights of citizenihip. Policy and intereft, 
therefore, will* but perhaps too late, hi cl Ate in England, what -realon andjuiti.ee 
could no". Thofe manufactures are withdrawing, and are arising in other places. 
There is now erecting at l'affey, three min s from Paws, large couon-roill, 
and feveral are alre, y ere'tted in- America. S > wi after the rejeit. ng t^e Bill for 
repealing the teft-hw, one of the ri chef: manufa&urers in England faid in my 
hearing, <e England, Sir, is not a .count: y tor a di (Tenter to live in — we mult 
g > to France.” Thefe are ’tilths, and it is doing juftiee to both parties to tell 
them. It is chiefly the d- Tenters who have carrie-.i Englifh m an u failures to the 
height they are now at, and the fame men have -it in their power to carry them 
away ; and though thofe manufactures will afterwards continue to be made in 
thofe places, the foreign mnrket wi.l be .ioft. There ar frequently appearing in 
the London Gazette, extra&s from certain a&sAo prevT. machines and perfons, 
as far as they can extenu to perfons, Torn going out of me country. It appears 
from thefe, that the ill effects of tne- ted- laws a A church --u ..niiihmest begin to 
be much fulpefted ; but the remedy of force con never f p.y the remedy of 
re sfon. In the progrefs cf lets than century, all the unreprefemed part of Eng- 
land, of all denominations, which is at iealf a hundred times the moil numerous, 
may begin to feel the neceflity of a conflitution, and then all thofe matters 
will come regularly before them. 
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ing twice, and as there are but two parts in the figure, the fountain 
and \X\t fpout y he will be right the fecond time. 

The drench conftitution puts the legiilative before the executive* 
the Law before the King; La Loi y Le Roi. This alio is in the 
natural order ol things; becaufe laws mu ft have exigence, before 
they can have execution. 

A King in France dees not in addrefiing himfelf to the National 
Afiembly, fay, “ My afiembly,” fimilar to the phrafe ufed in 
England of my “ Parliament;” neither can he ufe it confidently 
with the conftitution, nor could it be admitted. There may be 
propriety in the ufe of it in England, becaufe, as is before men- 
tioned, both Houfes of Parliament originated from what is called 
the Crown by patent or boon — and not from the inherent rights 
ol the people, as the National Afiembly does in France, and whole 
name defignates its origin. 

The Prefident of the National Afiembly does not afk the King 
to grant to the Affembly liberty of fpeech , as is the cafe with the' 
Englifn Houfe of Commons. The conftitutional dignity of the 
National Afiembly cannot debate -itfelf. Speech is,°in the find 
place, one of the natural rights of man always retained ; and with 
refpeft to the National Afiembly, the ufe- of it is their duty, and 
the nation is their authority . They were elefted by the greateft 
body of men exercifing the right of election the European world 
ever faw. They fprung not from the filth of rotten boroughs, nor 
are they the vafifal representatives of ariftocratical ones. Feeling 
the proper dignity of their character, they fupport it. Their pa£ 
liamenrary language, whether for or again ft a queftion, is free, bold, 
and manly, and extends to all the parts and circumilances of the 
cafe. If any matter or fubjeCl reflecting the executive department, 
i or the perfon who prefides in it (the King), comes before them, 
it is debated on with the fpirit of men, and the language of gen- 
tlemen; and their anfwer, or their addrefs, is returned in the fame 
flilc. They ftand net aloof with the gaping vacuity of vulgar 
ignorance, nor bend with the cringe of fycophantic infignificance. 
The graceful pride of truth knows no extremes, and p refer ves, in 
every latitude of life, the right-angled character of man. 

Let us now look «o the other fide of the queftion. — In the ad- 
dreffes of rhe Englifh Parliaments to their Kings, we fee neither 
the intrepid fpirit of the old Parliaments of France, nor the ferene 
dignity of the prefent National Afiembly; neither do we fee in 
them any thing of the ftile of Engliih manners, which border 
fomewhat on bluntnefs. Since then they are neither of foreign ex- 
traction, nor naturally of Engliih production, their origin mull be 
fought for elfiewhere, and that origin is the Norman Conqueft.. 
They are evidently of the vafialage clafs of manners, and empha- 
tically mark the proftrale diftance that exifts in no other condition 
cf men than between the conqueror and the conquered. That this 
vafialage idea and ftile of fpeaking was not got rid of even at the 
Revolution of 1688, is evident from the declaration of Parliament 
to William and Mary, in thefe words: c< We do moil humbly and 
** faithful \y fubmit ourfelves, our heirs and poficrities, for ever.” 

Submiffion 
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SUibmiffion is wholly a vaffalage term, repugnant to the dignity of 
Freedom, and an echo of the language ufed at the Conqueft. _ 

As the estimation of all things is by companion, the Revolution 
nf 1688 however from circumftances it may have been exalted 
bevond its value, will find its level. It is already on the wane, 
eciipfed by the enlarging orb of reafon, and the luminous revolu- 
tions of America and France. In lefs than another century, it will 
o-o as well as Mr. Burke's labours, “ to the family vault ot all the 
(Amulets.” Mankind will then fcarcely believe that a country 
C'll'ino- iffelf free, would fend to Holland for a man, and dome 
him with power, on purpofe to put themfelves in fear of him, and 
give him almoft a million fterling a-year for leave to fubmil them- 
ielves and their poilerity, like bond-men and bond-women, for 

But there is a truth that ought to be made known: I have had 
the opportunity of feeing it ; which is, that, notwithftanding ap- 
pearances, there is not any Ascription of men that defpife monarchy 
fo much as courtiers. But they well know, that if it were feen by 
others, as it is feen by them, the juggle could not be kept up. 
They *are in the condition of men who get their living by a fhow, 
arx d to whom the folly or that fhow is fo familiar that they ridicule 
it; but were the audience to be m?de as wife in this reipc&.as 
themfelves, there would be an end to the fhow and the profits with 
it. The difference between a republican and a courtier with refpeCl 
to monarchy, is, that the one oppoies monarchy, believing it to 
be fomethiiig ; and the other laughs at it, knowing it to be nothing. 

As 1 ufed fometimes to correfpond with Mr. Burke, believing 
him then to be a man of founder principles than his book (hews 
him to be, I wrote to him laid- winter from Paris, and gave him 
an account how profperoufly matters were going on. Among 
other fubjeCls in that letter, I referred to the happy fituation the 
National Afiembly were placed in ; that they had taken a ground 
on which their moral duty and their political intereft were united. 
They have not to hold out a language which they do not them- 
felves believe, for the fraudulent purpofe of making others believe 
it. Their ftation requires no artifice to fupport it, and can only 
be maintained by enlightening mankind. It is not their intereft 
to cheiifh' ignorance, but to difpel it. They are not in the cafe of 
a miniflerial or an oppofition party in England, who, though they 
are oppoied, are Hill united to keep up the common my fiery . The 
National Afiembly mull throw open a magazine ol light. It mult 
fhew man the proper character of naan ; and the nearer it can bring 
him to that ftandard, the ftronger the National Afiembly be- 
comes. - » 

In contemplating the French conftitution, we fee in it a rational 
order of things. The principles harmonife with the forms, and 
both with their origin. It may perhaps be faid as an excufe for 
bad forms, that they are nothing more than forms ; but this is a 
iniftake. Forms grow out of principles, and operate to continue 
the principles they grow from. It is impofiible to praCtife a bad 

form 
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ar,y l ’ ut a bad principle. It cannot be ingrafted on 
■ § od one . ; and wherever the forms in any government are bad 
it is a certain indication that the principles are bad alfo. 

that Mr Cl °f e this , fu , b i ea - 1 « by remarking 

of'-vir Burke \\sA<vdunt a rdy declined going into a companion 
J £ be Rnglilh and French conihtiuions. He apologises (in .,an- e 
pf I L f ° r , no } doln S “* by faying that he had not time. M°r 
Eurke s boon was upwards of eight months in hand, and is ex- 
tentxd to a volume of three hundred and fixty-fix pages. As his 
o.mffion does injury to his caufe, his apology makes it worfe : and 
mcn^op t.ie Rnghfn fide the water will begin to confider, whether 
t .ere is not fome radical deiec'i in what is called the En-lifli con 
fti.ution, that made it neceflary for Mr. Burke to fupprels 'the com- 
pardon,^ to avoid bringing it into view. ^ 

As Aar. Burke has not written on cor* fti tut Ions, fo neither has 
he written on the French revolution, He gives no account of i (3 
commencement or its progrefs. He only expreffes his wonder! 
,«■ A f I °° ks > ( a 7 s be, “ to me, as if I were in a great crifis, not 
of the affairs of France alone, but of all Europe, derhaps of 
; more than Europe. All circumftances taken together, the 

“ "f aft °" ilhing tKat h3S hIthert0 ha P- 

..A-fVr" are aftonifhed at foolifh things, and other people at 
if. ones, I know not on which ground to account for Mr. Burke’s 
aftommment ; but certain it is, that he does not underftand the 
French revolution.^ It has apparently burfl forth like a creation 
from a chaos,- but it is n® more than the conference of a mental 
revolution prionlyexnting in France. The mind of the nation 
had changed beiore-hand, and the new order of things has naturally 
followed the new order of thoughts.— I will here, as concifely as 
I can, trace out the growth of die French revolution, and' mark 
me cirsuniffanccs that have contributed to produce it. 

he defpotifm of Louis XIV. united with the gaiety of his 
Court anu ti.e gaudy offentation of his charafer, had fo humbled 
and at the fame tune fo fafeinated the mind of France, S the 
people appeared to have loft all fenfe of their own dig, -in’ in con! 
templating that of their Grand Monarch: and th A whole 3 
of Louis XV. remarkable only for weaknefs and efrbminacy, made 
no other alteration than that of fprealing a fort of lethr/vy over 
tnc miaiion, from whicti it fhewed no difpofttion to rife ^ ■ 

The only ftgns 'which appeared of the fpirit of Liberty during 
mofe periods, are to be found in the writings of the French r>l,i- 
loiophers. Montefqtuea, prefrdent of the- Parliament of Bourdemix 
vent as far as a writer under a defpotic government could ive’i 
proceed ; and being -obliged to divide himfelf between principle and 
prudence, his mmd often appears under a veil, and \ve ou-ht to 
give him creuit for more than he has expreFed & 

Voltaire, who was both the flatterer and the fatirift of defbotifm, 
took another line. His forte lay in exp-fog and ridiculing the 
fuperftitions winch prieft-craft united with ifate-craft had inter- 

woven 
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woven with governments. It was not from the purity of his prin- 
ciples, or his love of mankind, (for fatire ana philanthropy are not 
naturally concordant), but from his ftrong capacity of feeing folly 
in its true fnape, an l his irrefiflible propenfity to expofe n, that 
he made thofe attacks. They were however as formidable as n 
the motives had been virtuous ; and he merits the thanks, rather 
than the efteem of mankind, y _ r _ , 

On the contrary, we find in the writings of Roufleau, and tnc 
Abbe Raynal, a lovelinefs of ientiment in favour of Liberty, that 
excites refped, and elevates the human faculties; but having 
railed this animation, they do not dire& its operations, and leave 
the mind in love with an object, without deferibing the means 
of pofleifing it. . 

The writings of Quefnay, Turgot, and the friends of thofe 
authors, are of the ferious kind ; but they laboured under, the fame 
disadvantage with Montefquieu : their writings abound with moral 
maxims of government, but are rather directed to ceconomife and 
reform the adminiilration of the government, than the government 
itfelf. _ . . 

But al! thofe writings and many others had their weight ; and by 
the different manner in which they treated the fubjedi ol govern- 
ment, Montefquieu by his judgment and knowledge of laws, Vol- 
taire by his wit, Rouifeau and Raynal by their animation, and 
Quefnay and Turgot by their moral maxims and fyfleins of ceco- 
norny, readers of every clafs met with fome thing to their talte, and 
a fpirit of political enquiry began to diifufe itfelf through the nation 
at the time the difpute between England and the then colonies of 
America broke out. 

In the war which France afterwards engaged in, it is very well 
known that the nation appeared to be before-hand with the French 
miniftry. Each of them had its view : but thofe views were di- 
rected to different obje&s ; the one fought liberty, and the other 
retaliation on England. The French officers and foldicrs who 
after this went to America, were eventually placed in the fchool 
of Freedom, and learned the pra&ice as well as the principles of it 
by heart. 

As it was impoffihle to feparate the military events which took 
place in America from the principles of the American revolution, 
the publication of thofe events in France neceifariiy conne&ed 
themfelves with the principles which produced them. Many of 
the fadls were in themfelves principles ; fuch as the declaration oi 
American independence, and the treaty of alliance between France 
and America, which rccognifed the natural right of man, and 
j unified refinance to oppreffion. 

The then Minifter of France, Count Vergennes, was not the 
friend of America; and it is both jullice and gratitude to fay, that 
it was the Queen of France who gave the caufe of America a 
fafhion at the French Court. Count Vergennes w r as the perfonal 
and foeial friend of Dr. Franklin ; and the Dodlor had obtained, 
by his fenfible gracefulnefs, a fort of influence over him ; but with 
refped to principles. Count Vergennes was a defpot. 
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The fituation of Dr. Franklin as Minifter from America to 
France, fhonld be taken into the chain of circumjhmces. The di- 
plomatic charader is of itfelf the narrowdt fphere cf fociety that 
man can ad in. It forbids intercourfe by a reciprocity of fuf. 
picion ; and a diplomatic is a fort of unconneded atom, continually 
repelling and repelled. But this was not the cafe with Dr. Frank- 
lin. He was not the diplomatic of a Court, but of MAN. His 
charader as a philofopher had been long dtablilhed, and his circle 
of Society in France was univerfal. 

Count Vergennes rciifted for a confiderable time the publication 
in France of the American conflitutions, t ran flared into the French 
language ; but even in this he was obliged to give way to public 
opinion, and a fort of propriety in admitting to appear what he 
had undertaken to defend. The American conftitutions were to 
liberty, what a grammar is to language : they define its parts of 
fpeech, and pradically conftrud them into fyntax. 

The peculiar fituation of the then Marquis de la Fayette is f 
another link in the great chain. He ferved in America as an 
American officer under a commiffion of Congrefs, and by the uni- 
verfality of his acquaintance, was in clofe friendfhip with the civil 
government of America, as well as with the military line. He 
ipoke the language of the country, entered into the difeuffions on * 
the principles of government, and was always a welcome friend at * 
any eledion. 

When the war clofed, a vail reinforcement to the caufe of Liberty 
fpread itfelf over France, by the return of the French officers and 
foldierS- A knowledge cf the pradice was then joined to the 
theory ; and all that was wanting to give it real exigence, was 
opportunity. Man cannot, properly fpeaking, make circumftances 
for his purpefe, but he always has it in his power to improve them l 
when they occur; and this was the cafe in France. 

M. Neckar was difphiced in May 1781 ; and by the ill manage- j 
ment of the finances afterwards, and particularly during the ex- 
travagant adminiftration of M. Calonne, tire revenue of France, 
which was nearly twenty-four millions feeding per year, was be- 
come unequal to the expenditure, not becauie the revenue had 
decreafed, but bccaufe the expences had increafed ; and this was 
the circumftance which the nation laid hold of to bring forward a 
revolution. The Englifh Minifter, Mr. Pitt, has frequently al- 
luded to the ftate of the French finances in his budgets, without 
underftanding the fubjed. Had the French Parliaments been as 
reedy to regifter edids for new taxes, as an Englifh Parliament is 
to grant them, there had been no derangement in the finances, nor 
yet any revolution ; but this will better explain itfelf as I proceed. 

It will be neceffary here to fhew how taxes were formerly railed 
in France. The King, or rather the Court or Miniftry afting 
under the ufe of that name, framed the edids for taxes at their 
own diferetion, and fent them to the Parliaments to be regiftered; 
for until they were regiftered by the Parliaments, they were not 
operative. Difputes had long exifted between the Court and the 
Parliaments with .refped to the extent of the Parliament's authority 
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on this head. The Court inf 'led that the authority of Parliaments 
went n o farther than to remonft rate or fhew rcaions againft the 
tax referring to itfelf the right of determining whether the reafons 
were well or ill-founded ; and in confequence thereof, either to 
withdraw the edid as a matter of choice, or to order it to be en- 
remftered as a matter of authority. The Parliaments on their part 
infilled, that they had not only a right to remonftrate, but to 
reject and on this ground they were always fupported by the 

But, to return to the. order of my narrative — M. Calonne wanted 
money; and as he knew the lhirdy difpofition. of^ the Parliaments 
With refped to new taxes, he ingebioufly fought either to approach 
them by a more gentle means than that of dired authority, or to 
,ret over their heads by a manoeuvre : and, for this purpofe, he re- 
vived the projed of affembling a body of men from the feveral 
provinces, under the ftile of an “ Aflemoly of the Notables, or 
Men of Note, who met in 1787, and who were either to recom- 
mend taxes to the Parliaments, or to ad as a Parliament themfelves. 
An Aflembly under this name had been called in 1617. 

As we are to view this as the firft pradical ftep towards the re- 
volution, it will be proper to enter into fome particulars receding 
it. The Aftembly of the Notables has in fome places been miftakea 
for the States-General, but was wholly a different body ; the States- 
Generd being always by eledion. ’ The perfons who compofed t 
the Aflembly of the’ Notables were all nominated by the King, 
and confided of one hundred and forty members. But as M. 
Calonne could not depend upon a majority of this Aflembly in 
Ids favour, he very ingenioufly arranged them in fuch a manner 
as to make forty-four a majority of one hundred and forty : to 
effed this, he difpo'fed of them into feven feparate committees, 
of twenty members each. Every general queftion was to be de- 
cided, not by a majority of perlbns, but by a majority of com- 
mittees ; and as eleven votes would make a majority in com- 
mittee, and four committees a majority of feven, M. Calonne had 
good reafon to conclude, that as forty-four would determine any 
general queftion, he could not be out-voted. But all his plans de- 
ceived him, and in the event became his overthrow. 

The then Marquis de la Fayette was placed in the fecond com- 
mittee, of which Count d’ Artois v/as prefident: and as money- 
matters was the objed, it naturally brought into view every cir- 
curaftance conneded with it. M. de la Fayette made a verbal 
charge againft Calonne, for felling crown-lands to the amount of 
two millions of livres in a manner that appeared to be unknown 
to the King. The Count D* Artois (as if to intimidate, for the 
Baftille was then in being) alked the Marquis, if he would' render 
the charge in writing ? He replied, that he would. — The Count 
D’ Artois did not demand it, but brought a meflage from the King 
to that purport. M. de la Fayette then delivered in his charge in 
writing, to be given to the King, undertaking to fupport it. No 
farther proceedings were had upon this affair ; but M. Calonne was 
foon after difmiffed by the King, and fet off to England. 

As 
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As M. de la Fayette, from the experience of what he had feen u 
in America, was better acquainted with the fcience of civil go. 8 
vernment than the generality of the members who compofed the I 
Affembly of the Notables could then be, the brunt of the boun$f 1 
fell confidrably to his ihare. The plan of thofe who had a confti, • 
tution in view, was to contend with the Gcurt on the ground of'- 
taxes; and foms cf them openly profeffed their object. Difputes > 
frequently arofe between Count D’Artois and M. de la Fayette, | 
upon various fubjeSs With refpcCt to the arrears already in. I 
curred, die latter propofed to remedy them, by accommodating the » 
expences to the revenue, inftead of the revenue to the expences; a 
and as obieds of reform, he propofed to abolifh the Baldlle, and 
all the State-prifons throughout the nation, (the keeping of 
which was attended with great expence), and to fupprefs Lett res de 1 
Cachet : But thofe matters were not then much attended to ; and 1 



with refped to Lett res de Cachet , a majority of the Nobles appeard 
to he in favour of them . 

On the fubjed of fupplying the Treafury by new taxes, the Af. 
fembiy declined taking the matter on themfelves, concurring in the 
opinion that they had not authority. In a debate on this iubjed, 
M. de la Fayette faid, that railing money by taxes could only be 
done by a National Affembly, freely eleded by tljie people, and 
ading as their reprefentatives. Do you mean, laid the Count 
IT Artois, the States General f de la Fayette replied, that he 
did. Will you, faid the Count D’Artois, frgti what you fay, to 
be given to the iting ? The other replied, that he not only would 
do this, but that he would go farther, and fay, that the effedual 
mode would be, for the King to agree to the eftabliftiment of a 
Confrituticn. 

As one of the plans had thus failed, that of getting the Affembly 
to ad as a Parliament, the other came into view, that of recom- 
mending. On this fubjed, the AlTembly agreed to recommend two 
new taxes to be enregillercd by the Parliament : The one a ilamp- 
tax, and the other a territorial tax, or fort of land-tax. The two 
have been eflimated at about five millions llerling per ami . We 
have now to turn our attention to the Parliaments, on whom the 
bufinefs was again devolving. 

The .Archbifhop of Thoulcufe (fince Archbifhop of Sens, and 
now a Cardinal) was appointed to the adminiflration of the finances, 
foon after the difmiiiion of Calonne. He was alfo made Prime 
Minifber, an office that did not always exifi in France. When this 
g ffee did not exift, the Chief of each of the principal departments 
tranfaded bufinefs immediately with the King; but when a Prime 
Minifler was appointed, they did bufinefs only with him. The 
Archbdhop arrived to more State-authority than any Minifler fince 
the Duke de Choifeul, and the nation was flrongly difpofed in his 
favour; but by a line of condud fcarcely.to be accounted for, he 
perverted every opportunity, turned out a defpot, and funk into 
difgrace, and a Cardinal. 

The Affembly of the Notables having broken up, the new Mi- 
ni Her fent the edids for the two new taxes recommended by the 

Affemblv 
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Affemblv to the Parliaments, to be enregiftered. They of courfe 
came firft before the parliament of Paris, who returned for anfwer, 
'-Thai with fuch a revenue as the Nation then fupported, the name of 
taxes ought not to he mentioned , hut for the pnrpofe of reducing them ; 
and threw both the edicts out *. . 

On this refufal, the Parliament was ordered to Verfulles, where, 
in the ufual form, the King held, what under the old government 
•was called, a Bed of Juftice; and the two edids were enregiftered 
in prefence of the Parliament, by an order of State, in the manner 
mentioned in page.42. On this, the Parliament immediately re- 
• turned to Paris, renewed their feifion in form, and ordered the en- 
reeifterm* to be ftruck out, declaring that every thing done at Ver- 
ges was illegal. All the members of the Parliament were then 
ferved with Lettres. de Cachet, and exiled to Trois; but as they 
continued as inflexible in exile as before, and as vengeance did not 
fupply the piace of taxes, they were after a fhort time recalled to 

^The edids were again tendered to them, and the Count D’Artois 
undertook to ad as reprefentative of the King. For this purpofe, 
he came from Verfailles to Paris, in a train oi proceflion ; and the 
Parliament were afferabled to receive him. But fhow and par W* 
had ‘loft their influence in. France; and whatever ideas of import- 
ance he rmo-ht fet off with, he had to return with thofe of mortifi- 
cation and difappointment. On alighting from his carnage to ai- 
cend the Heps of the Parliament JHoufe, the crowd (which wasnu- 
. merouily colleded) threw out trite expreffions, faying, 1 his is 
4< Moniieur D’Artois, who wants more of cur money to fpeno. 
The marked difapprobation which he faw, impreffed him with ap- 
prehenfions; and the word Aux armes ! (To arms!) was given out 
by the officer of the guard who attended him. It was fo loualy 
vociferated, that it echoed through the avenues of the Houte, and 
produced a temporary confufion : I was > then Handing m one Oi the 
apartments through which he had to pafs, and could not avoid re- 
flecting how wretched was the condition of a diirefpeded man. 

He endeavoured to imprefs the Parliament by great woms and 
opened his authority by laying, " The King, our Lord and Mailer. 
The Parliament received him very coolly, and with ther ufual de- 
termination not to rcgiller the taxes ; and in this manner the intei - 

view ended. „ , . , 

After this a new fubjed took place: In the various debates and 
Cornells which arofe between the Court and the Parliaments on the 
fubjed of taxes, the Parliament of Paris at lalt declared, mat al- 
though it had been cuflomary for Parliaments to enregifter coids 
for taxes as a matter of convenience, the right belonged only to 
. the States-Geueral ; and- that, therefore, the Parliament ccm.d no 
longer with propriety continue to debate on what it had not autho- 
rity to aft. The King after this came to Paris, and held a meeting 
with the Parliament, in which he continued frotn ten in the nrorn- 

* When the EngSfli Minifler, Mr. Pitt, mentions the French finances again 
in the Enelifn Parliament, it would be well k» he noticed this as an example, 
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ing till about fix in the evening; and, in a manner that appeared ' 
to proceed from him, as if unconfulted upon with the cabinet on, 
the miniftry, gave his word to the Fa rli ament, that the States-Ge. if 
neral fiiould be convened. 

But after this another fcene arofe, on a ground different from all I 
the former. The minifter and the cabinet were averfe to callin? r 
the States-Ge neral : 'They well knew, that ii the States-General 
were aftcmbled, themfelves muft fall ; and as the King had not men- i 
tioned any time, they hit on a project calculated to elude, without | 
appearing to oppofe. 

For this purpofe, the Court fet about making a fort of conftitu- 
tion itfelf : It was principal l} r the work of M. Lamoignon, Keeper { 
Of the Seals, who afterwards fhot himfdf. This new arrangement 
confided in eftablifhing a body under the name of a Cour piemen, 
or full Court, in which, were invefted all the powers that the go. i 
vernment might have occafion to make ufe of. The perfons com- 1 
poling this Court were to be nominated by the King; the contend- ' 
ed right of taxation was given up on the part of the King, and a I 
new criminal code of laws, and law proceedings, was fubitituted : 
in the room of the former. The thing, in many points, contained | 
better principles than thofe upon which the government had hither- (j 
to been adnnniftered : but with refpeft to the Cour pit mere, it was 
no other than a medium through which defpotifm was to pafs,with- 1 
out appearing to adt directly from itfelf. ^ 

The Cabinet had high expectations from their new contrivance, j 
The perfons who were to compofe the Cour pleniere, were already 
nominated ; and as it was neceffary to carry a fair appearance, manjr i; 
of the beft characters in the nation were appointed among the num- 
ber. It was to commence on the 8th of May 1788 : But an oppo- 
firion arofe to it, on two grounds — the one as to principle, the iv 
other as to form. 

On the ground of Principle it was contended. That government 
bad not a right to alter itfelf ; and that if the pra&ice was once ad- 
mitted, it would grow' into a principle, and be made a precedent • 
for any future alterations the government might wifh to eftablifh; 
That the right of altering the government was a national right, | 
and not a right of government. — And on the ground of Form, it 1 
was contended. That the Cour pleniere was nothing mure than a 
larger Cabinet. 

The then Duke de la Rochefoucault, Luxembourg. De Noailles, 
and many others, refufed to accept the nomination, and ftrenuouily 
oppofed the whole plan. When the edict for eftablifhing this new 
Court was fent to the Parliaments to be enregiftered, and put into 
execution, they refitted alfo. The Parliament of Paris not only 
refufed, but denied the authority; and the conteft renewed itfelt 
between the Parliament and the Cabinet more ftrongly than ever. 
While' the Parliament were fitting in debate^on this fubjeft, the 
Miniftry ordered a regiment of fcldiers to furround the Houfe, and 
form a blockade. The Members fent out for beds and provifion, 
and lived as in a befieged citadel : and as this had no effeft, the 
commanding officer was ordered to enter the Patliament houfe and 
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£eize them; which he did, and fomeof the principal members were 
fhut up in different prifons. About the fame time a deputation 
sf perfons arrived rrom the province of Brittany, to remonftrate 
againft the eftabiiihment of the Cour pleniere ; and thofe the Arch* 
Inlhop fent to the Bailille. But thefpirit of the Nation was not to 
be overcome ; and it was fo fully fenhble of the ftrong ground it 
had taken, that of withholding taxes, that it contented itfelf with 
keeping up a fort of quiet refinance, which , eftedhialjv overthrew all 
the plans at that time formed againft it. The projeft of the Cour 
pleniere, was- at lalt obliged to be given up, and the Prime Minifter 
not long afterwards followed its fate; and M. Neckar was recalled 
into cilice. 

The attempt to eftablilh the Cour pleniere had an effetft upon the 
Nation which itfelf did not perceive. It was a fort of new form 
of government, that infenfibly ferved to put the old one out of 
fight, and to unhinge it from the fuperftitious authority of antiqui- 
ty. It was government dethroning government ; and the olu one, 
by attempting to make a new one, made a chafm. 

The failure of this fcheme renewed the fnbjeft of convening the 
States-General ; and this gave rife to anew feries cf politics. There 
was no fettled form for convening the States-General : all that it 
positively meant, was a deputation from what was then called the 
Clergy, the Nobleffe, and the Commons; but their numbers, or 
their proportions* had not been always the fame. They had been 
convened* only on extraordinary occafions, the laft of which was in 
1614; their number were then in equal proportions, and they voted 
by orders. 

" It could not well efcape the fagacity of M. Neckar, that the 
mode of 1614 would anfwer neither the purpofe of the then go- 
vernment, nor of the nation. As matters were at that time cir- 
cumftanced, it would have been too contentious to agree upon any 
thing. The debates would have been endlefs upon privileges and 
exemptions, in which neither the wants of the government, nor 
the wifhes of the nation for a conftitution, would have been attended to. 
But as he did not chufe to take the decifion upon himfdf, he fum- 
moned again the Ajjembly of the Notables, and referred it to them. 
This body was in general intereftea in the decifion, being chiefty 
oPthe ariftocracy and the high-paid clergy ; and they decided in 
favour cf the mode of 1614. This decifion was againft the fenfe 
of the Nation, and alfo againft the wifhes of the .Court ; for the 
ariftocracy oppofed itfelf to both, and contended for privileges in- 
dependent of either. The fubjeft was then taken up by the Par- 
liament, who recommended, that the number of the Commons 
Ihould be equal to the other two ; and that they fiiould all fit in 
one houfe, and vote in one body. The number finally determined 
on was twelve hundred : fix hundred to be chofen by the Com- 
mons, (and this was lefs than their proportion ought to have been 
when their worth and confequence 1% confidered on a national fcale) 
three hundred by the Clergy, and three hundred by the Arifto- 
sracy ; but with refpeft to the mode of affembling themfelves, whe- 
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ther together or apart, or the manner in which they fhould vote, :j 

thofe matters were referred*. 

The eledion that followed, was not a contefted election, but an j 
animated one. The candidates were not men, but principles. So- 
cieties were formed in Paris, and committees of correspondence 1 
and communication eftablifhed throughout the nation, for thepur- 
pofe of enlightening the people, and explaining to them the princi- f 
pies of civil government; and fo orderly was the ele&ion con- 
duced, that it did not give rife even to the rumour of tumult. 

The States- General were to meet at Ver failles in April 17B9, 
but did not affemble till May. They fituated themfelves in three 
feparate chambers, cr rather the Clergy and the Ariiiocracy with- I 
drew each into a feparate chamber. The majority of the ariiiocracy | 
claimed what they called the privilege of voting as a feparate body, 
and of giving their confent cr their negative in that manner; and \ 
many of the bifnops and the -high-beneficed clergy claimed the fame , 
privilege on the part cf their Order. 

The^ Tiers Etat (as they were then called) difowned any know- 
ledge of artificial Orders and artificial privileges ; and they were i 
not only refolute on this point, but fomewhat difdainful. They f 
began to confider ariiiocracy as a kind of fungus growing out [ 
of the corruption of fcciety, that could net be admitted even as a \ 
branch of it ; and from the difpofition the ariiiocracy had fhewnby, ^ 
upholding Lettres dc Cachet, and in fundry other inftances, it was » 
rhanifeft that no conllitution could be formed by admitting mea 
in any other character than as National Men. 

After various altercations on this head, the Tiers Etat or Com- !. 
mons (as they were then called) declared themfelves, (on a motion 
made for that purpofe by the Abbe Sieves) “ the represen- , 
66 tatives of the nation; and that the two Orders could he ? 

* IV? r. Burke, (and I muft take the liberty of telling him he is very unac- P 
a u aimed With French affairs), fpr.aking upon this fuqje£fc, fays, “ The l 
44 thing that ftruck me in the calling the States-General, was a great departure r . 
“ from the ancient courfe;”— and he foon after fays, “ From the moment I E 
« read the lift, 1 faw diftin&ly, and very nearly as it has happened, all that was | 
“ to follow.” — Mr. Burke certainly did not Ice all that was to follow. I en- j 
deavoured to imprefs him, as well before as after the States-General met, that 
there would be a revolution ; but was not able to make him fee it, neither would t> 
he believe it. How then he could diftiucily fee all the parts? when the whole was 
out of fight, is beyond my comnrehenfion. And with refpedt to the “ depar- 
*« ture from the ancient courfe,” befides the natural weakncfs df the remark, it 
ihews that he is unacquainted with circuniftances. The departure * as necefiary, 
from the experience liad upon it, that the ancient couite was a bad one. The C 
States-General of 1614 were called at the commencement of the civil war in the t 
minority of Louis XIII; but by the clafn of arranging them by orders, they 
increafed the confufion they were called to compoie. The Author of L'lntrigue B 
du Cabinet (intrigue of the Cabinet), who wrote before any revolution was 
thought of in France, fpeaking of the States-General of 1614, fays, “ They L 
“ field the public in lufpence five months; and by the queftions : agitated there- • 
tc in, and the heat with which they were put, it appears that the Great (let V 
(C gt axels ) thought more to fatisfy their particular paftions, than to procure the - 

good of the nation ; and the whole time palled away in altercations, ceremo- j 
“ nies, and parade." L’lntrigue du Cabinet, vol. i. p. 329. 
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confdered but as deputies of corporations , and could only have. a 
“ deliberative, voice when they njfembled in a national character 
“ with the national rep refen tatives . ' ' This proceeding extinguilhed 
the ftile.of Etats Generaux , or States-General, and erededit into 
the ftile it now bears, that of L’Aflemblee Nationale, or National 
Aflembly. 

This motion was not made in a precipitate manner: It was the 
refult of cool deliberation, and concerted between the national 
reprefentatives and the patriotic members of the two chambers, 
who faw into the folly, mifehief, and injultice of artificial pri- 
vileged diftindions. It was become evident, that* no conllitution, 
worthy of being called by that name, could be eftablifhed on any 
thing lefs than a national ground. The ariftocracy had hitherto 
oppofed the defpotifm of the Court, and affeded the language of 
patriotifm ; but it oppofed it as its rival (as the Englilh Baron* 
.oppofed King John), and it now oppofed the nation from the fame 
motives. 

On carrying this motion, the national reprefentatives, as had 
been concerted, fent an invitation to the two chambers, to unite 
with them in a national charader, and proceed to bufinefs* A. 
majority of the clergy, chiefly of the parilh priefts, withdrew from 
the clerical chamber, and joined the nation ; and forty-five from 
the other chamber joined in like manner. There is a fort of fecret 
hiftory belonging to this lull circumftance, which is necefiary to its 
explanation : it was not judged prudent that all the patriotic mem- 
bers of the chamber (tiling itfelf the Nobles, fhould quit it at once; 
and in confequence of this arrangement, they drew off by degrees, 
always leaving foine, as well to reafon the cafe, as to watch the 
fufpeded. In a little time, the numbers increafed from forty-five 
to eighty, and foon after to a greater number ; which, with a ma- 
jority of the clergy, and the whole of the national reprefentatives, 
put the mal-contents in a very diminutive- condition. 

The King, who, very different from the general clafs called by 
that name, ii a man of a good heart, fiiewed himfelf difpofed tf? 
recommend an union of the three chambers, on the ground the 
National Aflembly had taken ; but the m.- ^-contents exerted them- 
felves to prevent it nd began now to have another project in vie v. 
Their numbers confifted of a majority of the ariftocraiical chamber, 
and a minority of the clerical chamber, chiefly of bifhops and 
highrbeixeficed clergy ; and thefe men were determined to put 
every thing to ififue, as well by ftrength as by llratagem. T hey 
had no objection to a conllitution ; but it mult be fuch a one as 
thfcmfelves Ihoujd dictate, and fuited to the' r own view's and par- 
ticular fituations. On the other hand, the Nation difowned know- 
ing any 'thing , of them but as citizens, and was determined to fliut 
out ail fuch up-flart pretentions. ,The more ariiiocracy appeared, 
the more it was defpifed; there was a vifible imbed ir \ and want 
of intellects in the majority, a fort of je ne fais quoi , that while it 
afieded co be more than citizen, was lets than man. It loft q round 
from contempt more than from hatred ; and was rather jeered at 

^ as 
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as an afs, than dreaded as a lion. This is the general charafter <*f 
ariftocracy, or what are called Nobles or Nobility, or rather 
No-ability, in all countries. 

The plan of the mal-contents confided now of two things ; either 
to deliberate and vote by chambers, (or orders), more efpecially 
on all queftions refpefting a conftitution, (by which the ariftocja- 
tical chamber would have had a negative on any. article of the 
conftitution) ; or, in cafe they could not accorriplilh this objeft, 
to overthrow the National Aftembly entirely. 

To effea one or other of thefe objefts, they began now to cul- 
tivate a friendftiip with the' defpotifm they had hitherto attempted 
to rival, and the Count D’Artois became their chief. The King 
(who has fince declared himfelf deceived into their meafures) held, 
according to the old form, a Bed ofjuftice, in which he accorded 
to the deliberation and vote par tete (by head) upon feveral fub- 
jefts; but referved the deliberation and vote upon all queftions 
refpeking a conftitution, to the three chambers Separately. This 
declaration of the King was made againft the advice of M. Neckar, 
who now begar to perceive that he was growing out of fafliion at 
Court, and that another minifter was in contemplation. 

As the form of fitting in feparate chambers was yet apparently 
kept up, though eiTentially deilroyed, the national reprefentatives, 
immediately after this declaration of the. King, reforted to their 
own chambers to confult on a proteft againft it ; and the minority 
of the chamber (calling itfelf the Nobles), who had joined the 
national caufe, retired to a private houfe to confult iri like manner. 
The mal-contents had by this time concerted their meafures with 
the Court, which Count D’Artois undertook to conduft ; and as 
they faw from the difeontent which the declaration excited, and 
the oppofition making againft it, that they could not obtain a con- 
troul over the intended conftitution by a feparate vote, they pre- 
pared themfelves for their final objeft- that of confpiring againft 
the National Aftembly, and overthrowing it. 

The next morning, the door of the chamber of the National 
Affembly was {hut againft them, and guarded by troops; and the 
Members were refufed admittance On this, they withdrew to a 
tennis around in the neighbourhood of Verfaikes, as the meft 
convemer t place they could find, and, after renewing their feffion, 
look an o*t!V never to feparate from each other, under any circum- 
ftance whatever, death excepted, until they had eftablifhed a con- 
ftitution. As the experiment of fhutting up the houfe had no 
other effecl than that of producing a clofer connexion in the Mem_ 
hers, it was opened again the next day, and the public bufinef 
recommenced in the, ufual place. 

We now are to have in view the forming of the new Miniftry, 
which was to accomplifh the overthrow of the National Aftembly. 
But as force would be neceflary, orders were iffued to affemble 
thirty theufand troops, the command of which was given to 
BruMio, one of the new-intended Miniftry, who was recalled 
from the country for this purpofe. But as fome management was 

neceflary 
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j}fc£e$ary to keep this plan concealed till the moment it fhould bcf. 
ready for execution, it is to this policy that a declaration made by 
Count D’Artois muft be attributed, and which is here proper to be 
introduced. 

It could not but occur, that while the mal-contents continued tfr 
jefort to their chambers feparate from the National Aftembly, 
more jealoufy would be excited than if they were mixed witk 
it, and that the plot might be fufpe&ed. But as they had taken 
their ground, and now wanted a pretence for quitting it, it was 
neceflary that one fhould be devifed. This was effe&ually accom- 
pliihed by a declaration made by Count D’Artois, “ That if they 
*i took n ot a part in the National Affembly y the life of the King would 
“ be endangered on which they quitted their chambers, and 
mixed with the Aftembly in one body. 

At the time this declaration was made, it was generally treated 
as a piece of aBfurdity in Count D’Artois, and calculated merely 
to relieve the outftanding Members of the two chambers from the 
diminutive fituation they were put in ; and if nothing more had 
followed, this conclufion would have been good. But as things 
bell explain themfelves by their events, this apparent union was 
only a cover to. the machinations which were fecretly going on ; 
and the declaration accommodated itfelf to anfwer that purpofe. 

In a little time the National Aftembly found itfelf furrounded by 
troops, and thoufands more were daily arriving. On this a very 
ftrong declaration was made by the National Aftembly to the ( 
King, remonftrating on the impropriety of the meafure, and de- 
manding the reafon. The King, who was not in the fecret of this 
bufinefs, as himfelf afterwards declared, gave fubftantially for 
anfwer, that he had no other objeft in view than to preferve the 
public tranquillity, which appeared to be much dillurbed. . 

But in a few "days from this time, the plot un r avelled itfelf. 
M. Neckar and the Miniftry were difplaced, and a new one formed, 
of the enemies of the Revolution ; and Broglio, with between 
twenty-five and thirty thoufand foreign troops, was arrived to 
{import them. The mafk was now thrown off, and matters were 
come to a crifls. The event was, that in the fpace ot three days, 
the new Miniftry and their abettors found it prudent to fly the 
nation ; the Baftille was taken, and Broglio and his foreign troops 
difperfed; as is already related in the former part of this work. 

There are fome curious circumftances in the lmtory of this {hort- 
lived miniftry, and this ftiort-lived attempt at a counter revolution. 
The palace of Verfailles, where the Court was fitting, was not 
more than four hundred yards diftant from the hall where th« 
National Affembly was fitting. The two places were at this 
moment like the feparate head-quarters of two combatant armies ; 
yet the Court was as perfeftly ignorant of the information winch 
had arrived from Paris to the National Aftembly, as it it fad. 
refided at an hundred miles diftance. The then Marquis de la 
Fayette, who, (as has already been mentioned) was choten to pre- 
side in the National Aftembly on this particular occafion, named, 
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by order ofthe Affembly, three fucceffive deputations to the King, 
oil the day, and up to the evening on which the Baftille was taken, 
to inform and confer with him on the ftate of affairs . but the 
miniftry, who knew not fo much as that it was attacked, pre- 
cluded all communication, and were folacing themfelves how dex- 
troufly they had Succeeded ; but in a few hours the accounts ar- 
rived fo thick and fall, that they had to ftart from their delks 
and run. Some fet off in one difguife, and fome in another, 
and none in their own charafter. Their anxiety now was to out- 
ride the news left they lhould be ftopt, which, though it flew fad, 
flew not fo faft as themfelves. • 

It is worth remarking, that the National Affembly neither pur- 
fued thofe fugitive confpirators, nor took any notice of them, nor , 
fought to retaliate in any fhape whatever.. Occupied with ella- 
blifliinw a conftitution founded on the Rights of Man and the 
Authority of the People, the only authority on which Government 
has a ri'oht to exift in any country, the National Affembly felt 
none 0 f “thofe mean paflions which mark the charafter of wiper- ; 
tinent governments, founding themfelves on their own authority, 
er on the abfurdity of hereditary fucceffion. It is the faculty of 
the human mind to become what it contemplates, and to att in 

unifon with its objeft. c „ . , 

The confpifacy being thus difperfed, one of the nrft w'orks ot 
the National Affembly, inftead of vindidive proclamations, as has j 
been the cafe with other governments, publifhed a Declaration of 
the Rigi:ts of Man, as the bafis on which the new conftitution was 
to be built, and which is here fubjoined : 
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declaration 

OFTHE 

RIGHTS OF MAN and of citizens. 

By- the National Affembly of trance. 

’ « THE Reprefentatives of the people of France, formed into 
a National Assembly, confuting that ignorance negleft, 

« contempt of human rights, are the fofe caufes of public mis- 
fortunes and corruptions of Government, have refblved to fet forth, 
fa folemn declaration, thefe natural, imprefm.ptible, ^ un- 
tenable rights: that this declaration being conftantly pfefolt to 
the minds of the members of the body focial, they may be ever 
kept attentive to. their rights and. them duties : that the ads of the 
legiflative and executive powers of Government,, being capable c. 
hern* every moment compared with the. end of political imtitu- 
uont, may' be more refpetted : and alio, that the futurd claims of 
the citizens, being directed by Ample and inconteteible pnhciptes, 
jnay alv/ays tend to the maintenance cf the Comutuuom, and the 

general happinefs. > . . v .. 

b t< fop thefe reafons, the National Assembly doth recog- 
nize and declare, in the prefence of the Supreme Being, and with 
the ir 'pe of his blefling and favour, the following/**, v,/ ngnts ox 

men and of citizens'; . 

< I - Men are born , and always continue , free , and equal in vefpett 
< 0 f t h e ir rights. Civil dijt motions, therefore , be founded only 

4 on public, utility. . . ; . - 

< ]I. The end of all political afociations, is, thy prefervatfm of ybe 

' natural and im prefer ip ti6(e rights of many and tuefe rights are. 
i liberty, property , fecuruy fad'd refinance of ofprejjion. ; . . .. . 

‘ 111. The nation is cjjentially . the fome. oj ad fo^yrpgrity i y or 

Cun any INDIVIDUAL, A Y Vol/y of Xvi , byyniitld^tq 

• any authority which is not expyej iy deaf e 4. from d* , * 

« IV. Political Liberty conn, .$ in the power of doiflg whatever 
f .does not .injure another. 1 he ex,erqife ,ojf. the, natural rigiits; ot 
‘ every man, has no other* limits than .thofe which are necehary to 
6 fecure tp every other plan the free ,e$ercife. of the fame, lights ; 

* and thefe limits are determinable only by the law. * 

‘ V. The few ought to prohibit only adions hurtful to, fociety, 

' What is rfot prohibited by the law, (liould not be b'ydered ; nor 
‘ lhould any one be compelled to that which the la* does not 
‘ require. 

f Vi. The law is an expreffion of the will of the community. 
‘ All citizens have a right to concur, either perfonally, yr by their 
« reprefentatives, in its formation. It lhould be the fame to all, 
4 whether it prote&s or punilhes; and all being equal m its fight, 
4 are equally eligible to all honours , places , and employments , according 
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* to their different abilities, without any other dijlinftion than tint 
created by their virtues and talents, 

* VII. No man fliould be accufed, arrefted, or held in con- 
finement, except in cafes determined by the law, and according 

* to the forms which it has prefcribed. All who promote, folicit, 

* execute, or caufe to be executed, arbitrary orders, ought to be 

* punifhed ; and every citizen called upon, or apprehended by 

* virtue of the law, ought immediately to obey, and renders him- 
felf culpable by refiftance. 

* VIII. The law ought to impofe no other penalties but fucfc 

* as are abfolutely and evidently neceflary ; and no one ought tb 

* be punifhed, but in virtue of a law promulgated before the of. 

* fence, and legally applied. 

* IX. Every man being prefumed innocent till he has been con* 
V vi&ed, whenever his detention becomes indifpenfible, all rigour 

>o him, more than is neceffary to fecure his perfon, ought to be 
provided againft by the law. 

' 6 X. No man ought to be molefted on account of his opinions, 
e not even on account of his religious opinions, provided his avowal 

* of them does not difturb the public order eftablifhed by the law. 
f XI. The unrcftrained communication of thoughts and opinions 

* being one of the molt precious rights of man, every citizen may 
4 fpeak, write, and publifh freely, provided he is refponfible for 
4 the abufe of this liberty in cafes determined by the law. 

* XII. A public force being neceffary to give' fecurity to the 
*’ rights of men and of citizens, that force is inftituted for the be- 
- nelit of the community, and not for the particular benefit of the 

* perfons with whom it is entrufled. 

4 XIII. A common contribution being neceffary for the fopport 
4 of the public force, and for defraying the other expences of go- 

* vernment, it ought to be divided equally among the members of 
c the community, according to their abilities. 

4 XIV Every citizen has a right, either by himfelf or his re- 

* prefentative, to a free voice in determining the neceflity of public 

* contributions, the appropriation of them, and their amount, mode 

* of alfelfment, and duration. 

4 XV. Every community has a right to demand of all it» 

* agents, an account of their conduct 

4 XVI. Every community In which a reparation of powers and 
4 a fecurity of rights is not provided for, wants a confutation. 

4 XVII. The right to property being inviolable and facred, no 
4 one ought to be deprived of it, except in cafes of evident public 
4 neceflity, legally afcejtained, and on condition of a previous juft 
% indemnity.'* 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE 

DECLARATION OF RIGHTS. 

THE three firft articles comprehend in general terms, the whole 
of a Declaration of Rights: All the facceeding articles either ori- 
ginate from them, or follow as elucidations. The 4th, 5U1, anti 
6th, define more particularly what is only generally expreiietl in 

the lit, zd, and 3d. c 

The 7th, 8th, oth, 10th, and nth articles, are declaratory ot 
principles upon which laws fliall be conftruited, conformable to 
rights already declared. But it is queftioned by fome »ery goo. 
people in France, as well as in other countries, whether the totli 
article fufficieutly guarantees the right it is intended to accord 
with: belides which, it takes off from the divine dignity of reu- 
nion, and weakens its operative force upon the mind, to make it 
a fubjeCt of human laws. It then prefents itfelf to Man-, li.ee light 
intercepted by a cloudy medium, in which the fource ot it is 
obfeured from his fight, and he fees nothing to reverence in the 

The remaining articles, beginning with the twelfth, are fuo- 
ftantially contained in the principles of the preceding articles ; bin, 
in the particular fituation in which France then was, having to unuo 
what was wrong, as well as to fet up what was right, it was 
proper to be mote particular than what in another condition oi 

things would be neceffary. . , , r 

While the Declaration of Rights was before the National Al- 
feinbly, fome of its members remarked, that if a Declaration ot 
Rights was publifhed, it fhould be accompanied by a Declaration, 
of Duties. The obfervation difeovered a mind that refle.ted, 
and it only erred by not refleding far enough. A Declaration ot 

* There is a Tingle idea, which, if it Ur ikes rightly upon the mind either in 
a legal or a religious fenfe, will prevent any man, or any body ot men, any 
government, from going wrong on the fubjeft of Religion ; wmch is, mat e- 
fore any human inft'itutions of government were known in the worl there exiitcc^ 
If I may fo exprefs it, a compact between God and Man, from the beginning o. 
lime: and that as the relation and condition which man in ms inarvidual perjon 
ftands in towards his Maker, cannot be changed, or any-ways^ alter'd by any 
human laws or human authority, that religious devotion, which is a part-.ot 
thiscompad, cannot fo much as be made a fuhjed of hum.m laws j and chjt all 
laws mull conform themi'elves to this prior exifting compad, ynd not ailume 
to make the compad conform to the laws, which, belides being human, are 
fubfequent thereto. The firft ad of man, when he looked around and iaw 
himfelf a creature which he did not ma.ve, and a world furnifhed tor his ie«-ep- 
tion, muft have been devotion, and devotion muff ever continue facred to every 
individual man, as it appears right to him j and governments do mifehiet y 
interfering. 
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Rights is, by reciprocity, a Declaration of Duties alfo. What- 
ever is my right as a man, is alfo the right of another; and it 
becomes my duty to guarantee; as well as to poflefs. 

The three firft articles are the bans of Liberty, as well individual 
as national; nor can any country be called free, whofe -govern- 
ment does not take its beginning from the principles they contain, 1' 
and continue to preferve them pure ; and the whole of the Declara- j, 
tion of Rights is of more value to the world, and will do more 
good, than all the laws and flatutes that, have yet been promul- | 
gated. | 

In the declaratory exordium which prefaces the Declaration of 
Rights, we fee thfe Solemn and majeftic fpedtaclc of a Nation open- 
ing its commiffion, under the aufpices of its Creator, to eftabliih a [ 
Government; a fcene fo new, and fo tranfcendantly unequalled 1 
by any thing in the European world, that the name qf a Revolu- | 
tion is diminutive of its chara&er, and it rifes into a Regeneration i 

of m&n. What are the prefent Governments of Europe, but a i 

fcene of iniquity and oppreflion ? What is that of England ? Do 
notits dwn inhabitants lay, It is a market where every man has his 
price, and where corruption is common traffic, at the expence of a | 
deluded people ? No wonder, then, that the French Revolution is ft 
traduced. Had it confined 'itfelf merely to the * definition of 
, flagrant dcfpotifm, perhaps Mr. Burke and fome others had been 
filent. Their cry now is, “ It is gone too far :” that is, it has 
gone too far for them. It flares corruption in the face, and the 
venal tribe are all alarmed. Their fear difeovers itfelf in their 
outrage, and they are but publifliing the groans of a wounded 
vice. But from fuch oppofition, the French Revolution, inflead V 
of fuflering, receives an homage. The more it is flruck, the 
more fparks it will emit; and the fear is, it will not be flruck 
enough. It has nothing to dread from attacks : Truth has given 
it an eflablifhment ; and Time< will record it with a name as lafling ^ 
as his own. 

Having now traced the progrefs of the French Revolution through 
triofl of its principal flages, from its commencement, to the taking 
of the Baftille, and its eflablifhment by the Declaration of Rights^ L 
I will cloN the fubjeft with the energetic apoflrophe of M. de la • 

I* a yeti:* — May this great monument , raifed to Liberty, ferve as « 
hjjbn to the opprejfor, and an example to. the oppreffed l * 

* See page 6 of .his work. — N. B. Since the taking of the Eaftilie, the oc- 
currences have been published : but the matters recorded in this narrative, are 
pnor to that period ; and fome of them, as may be eafiiy feen, can be but very 
little known. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CHAPTER. 

TO prevent interrupting the argument in the preceding-part of 
this work, or the narrative that fellows it, I referye mine rtbfer- 
vations to be thrown together intd a Mifcelianeous Chapter : by 
which variety-might not be cenfured for confufion. Mr. Burkes 
Book is all Mifcellany. His intention was to make an attack on 
the French Revolution ; but inftead of proceeding with an 01 deny 
arrangement, he has ftormed it with a mob of ideas tumbling over 

*l"sf°cS:Lr;l:rco„ t r,diaio„ » ». **=.-. **. « 

eahly accounted for.— When a man in a long caufe- attempts to 
fteer his courfe by any thing elfe than fome polar truth or principle, 
he is fure to be loft. It is beyond the compafs of his capacity to 
keen all the parts of an argument together, and make them unite in 
one iffue, by any other means than having this guide always in 
view. Neither memory nor invention will fupply the want ot it. 
The former fails liim, and the latter betrays him. 

Notwithftanding the nonfenfe, for- it deferves no better name, 
that Mr Burke has averted about hereditary rights, and herecu ary 
fucceflion, and that a Nation has nof a right to form a Govern- 
ment for itfelf; it happened to tall m his way to give fome ac- 
count of what Government is. “ Government, fays he, « con- 

“ tri-vance of human -wifdom.” , ... 

Admitting that Government is a contrivance of human wifdom, 
it muft neceflarily follow, that hereditary fucceflion,’ and hereditary 
rights (as they are called), can make no part of it, becaufe it is 
impoffible to make wifdom hereditary ; and on the other hand, 
that cannot be a wife contrivance, which in its operation may 
commit the government of a nation to the wifdom o. an meou 
The ground which Mr. Burke now takes, is fatal to every part o. 
his caufe. The argument changes from hereditary rights to here- 
ditary wifdom ; and the queftion’ts, Who is the vvifeft man . He 
muft n6W ftlfewth.it every one in the line of hereditary luceeffion 
was a Solomon, or his title is not good to be a Ling.— M hat a 
ftroke has Mr. Burke now made ! To ufe a failor s phrafe, lie lus 
fwabbed the deck, and fcarcely left a name- legible in -the hit ol 
Kings; and he has mowed down and thinned thehoufe ol Feus, 
with a feythe as formidable as Death and- T ime. 

But Mr. Burke appears to have been aware of this retart ; and 
he has taken care to guard againlt it, by making government to be 
not only a contrivance of human wifdom, but a monopoly, of wii- 
dom. 'He puts the nation as tools on one fide, and place, ins go- 
vernment of wifdom, all wife men of Gotham, on the : othei Hi- ; 
and he then proclaims, and fays, that « Met: have a K1GHI ht. t 
“ their wants Jhottld be provided fir by this -wijdom. Having 
thus made oroclamation, he next proceeds to explain to t.icm want 
their -want's are, and alfo what their rights'- are. In this he has luc- 
ceeded dextroufly, for he makesjheir wants to oe a -want oi^wi!- 
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dom; but as this is but cold comfort, he then informs them, that : 
they have a right (not to any of the wifdom) but to be governed by 
it: and in' order to imprefs them with a folemn reverence for this 
monopoly-government of wifdom, and of its vaft capacity for all 
purpofes, poffible or impoftible, right or wrong, he proceeds with 
aftrological myfterious importance, to tell to them its powers, in 
thefe words — “ The Rights of men in government are their ’ad- 
** vantages; and thefe are often in balances between differences of 
good ; and in compromifes fometimes between good and evil 
“ and fometimes between evil and evil . Political reafon is a com. i 
puling ^principle ; adding — fubtrafting — multiplying — and divid- 
ing, morally, and not metaphyfically or mathematically, true 
moral demonflrations.” 

As the wondering audience, whom Mr. Burke fuppofes himfelf 
talking to, may not underftand all this learned jargon, I will un- * 
dertake to be its interpreter. The meaning then, good people, of i 
all this, is. That government is governed by no principle whatever ; f 
that it can make evil good , or good evil , juft as it pleafes . hi Jhovt t 
that goverment is arbitrary power. 

But there are fome things which Mr. Burke has forgotten. Fift, 

He has not fhewn where the wifdom originally catne from : and 
jecondly , he has not fhewn by what authority it firft began to ad. 

In the manner he introduces the matter, it is either government 
Healing wifdom, or wifdom Healing government. It is without an ? 
origin, and its powers without authority. In fhort, it is ufur- 
pation. 

Whether it be from a fenfe of fhame, or from a confeioufnefs of 
fome radical defeat in a government neceflary to be kept out of fight, 
or from both, or from any other caufe, I undertake not to deter- * 
mine; but fo it is, that a monarchical reafoner never traces go- 
vernment to its fource, or from its fource. It is one of the Jhib - 
boleths by which he may be known. A thou fund years hence, thofe 
who fnall live in America or in France, will look back with con- 
templative pride on the origin of their governments, and fay. This 
was the work of our glorious anceftors ! But what can a monarchical 
talker fay ? What has he to exult in? Alas! he has nothing. A 
certain fomething forbids him to look back to a beginning, left 
fome robber or fome Robin Hood fhould rife from the long obfeurity 
oi time, and fay, / am the origin / Hard as Mr. Burke laboured the 
Regency Bill and Hereditary Succeflion two years ago, and much 
as he dived for precedents, he ftill had not boldnefs enough to 
bring up William of Normandy, and fay, There is the head of the 
lijl ! there is the fountain of honour! the foil of a proftitute, and the 
plunderer of the Englifh nation. 

The opinions of men with refpett to government, are changing 
faft in ail countries. r I he revolutions of America and France 
have thrown a beam of light over the world, which reaches into 
man. The enormous expcncc of governments have provoked peo- 
ple to think, by making them feel : and when once the veil begins 
r end, it admits not of repair. Ignorance is of a peculiar na- 
ture ; once difpellcd, and it is impoftible to re-eftablilh it. It is 

not 
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not originally a thing of itfelf, but is only the ablence of know- 
ledge; and though man may be kept ignorant, hetannot be made 
ignorant. The mind, in difeovering truth, ads in the fame man- 
j£ r a s it acts through the eye in difeovering obje&s when once 
any objeft has been feen, it is impoftible to put the mind back to 
the fame condition it was in before it faw it. Thofe who talk of a 
counter revolution in France, iliew how little they underftand of 
man. There does not exift in the compafs of language, an arrange- 
ment of words to exprefs fo much as the means of effeCli ng coun- 
ter revolution. The means muft be an obliteration of knowledge ; 
and it has never yet been difeovered, how to make man uuknovi 
his knowledge, or unthink his thoughts. 

Mr. Burke is labouring in vain to flop the progrefs of know- 
ledge ; and it comes with the worfe grace from him, as there is a 
certain tranfadion known in the city, which renders him fufpeded 
of being a penfioner in a fictitious name. This may account for 
fome ftrange doCtrine he has advanced in his book, which, though 
he points it at the Revolution Society, is effectually directed againft 

the whole Nation, . 

“ The King of England,” fays he, " holds his Crown (for it 
« does not belong to the'Nation, according to Mr. Burke) in con* 

“ tempt of the choice of the Revolution Society, who have not a 
<< finale vote for a King among them either individually or collec- 
« tively; and his Majefty's heirs, each in their time and order,. 

“ will come to the Crown with the fame contempt of their choice, 

“ with which his Majeity has fucceeded to that which he now 
« wears. J y 

As to who is- King in England or elfevvhere, or whether there 
is any King at all, or whether the people chufe a Cherokee Chief, 
or a Heflian Huffar for a King, it is not a matter that I trouble 
myfelf about— be that to themfelves ; but with refpetf: to the doc- 
trine, fo far as it relates to the Rights of Men and Nations, it is 
as abominable as any thing ever uttered in the moft enflaved country 
under heaven. Whether it founds worfe to my ear, by not being 
accuftomed to hear fuch defpotifm, than what it does to the ear of 
another perfon, I am not fo well a judge of ; but of its abominable 
principle I am at no lofs to judge. 

It is not the Revolution Society that Mr. Burke means :_it is the 
Nation, as well in its original , as in its reprefentative character; and 
he has taken care to make himfelf underftood. by faying that they 
have not a vote either col/ettively or individually. * The Revolution 
Society is compofed of citizens of all denominations, and of mem- 
bers of both the Houfes of Parliament ; and confequently, if there 
is not a right to a vote in any of the characters, there can be no 
right to any, either in the nation, or in its parliament. This ought 
tefbe a caution to every country, how it imports foreign families 
to be kings. It is fomewhat curious to obferye, that although the 
people of* England have been in the habit of talking about kings,. 
U is always a Foreign Houfe. of kings; hating Foreigners,, yet go- 
verned by them. — It is now the Houfe of Bruafwick, one of the 
petty tribes of Germany, 

D 6 It 
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It has hitfceftp been the pra&ice of the £nglifli Parliaments to 
regulate what was ‘called the fuccefiion, (taking it for granted, that 
the Nation then continued to accord to the form of annexing a mo 
narchical branch to its government ; for without this; the Parliament 
eoulu no: have had authority to have fent either to Holland or to 
Hanover, or to impofe a King upon the Nation againft its will.) 
And this mud be the utmod limit to which Parliament can go upon' 
the cafe, but the right of the Nation goes to the whole cafe, be- 
en Te it has the right of changing its whole form of government. 
The fight of a Parliament Is pnly a right in trud, a iiafit by dele- 
gation, and that but from a’ very fmall part of the Nation; and 
one of its Houles has not even this. But the right of the Nation 
Is an original right, as univerfal as taxation. The Nation is the 
pay mailer ot every thing, and every thing mull conform to its o- e . 
neral will. & 

I rr'tn mber taking notice qf a fpeech in what is called the En<r- 
liih Houfe of Peers, by the then Earl of Shelburne, and I think 
it v as at the time he was Minider, which is applicable to this cafe. 
I do not directly charge my memory with every particular ; ‘ but 
the word's and the purport, as nearly as I remember, were thefe : 
That the firm of a Government was a matter wholly at the will of a 
h a* ion, at all times : that if it chofe a monarchical form , it had. a. 
fight to have it fo; and if it afterwards choje to he a Republic, it had 
ki right to he a Republic , and to fay to a Ring, * We have no longer 
>?/)’ occafeon foryoud 

, When Mr. Burke fays that “ His Majefiy’s heirs and fucceffors, 
* c each in their time and order, will come to the crown with the 
u fame contempt of their choice with which His Majefty has fuc- 
ceeded to that he wears,” it is faying too much even to the hum- 
bled: individual in the country; part of whofe daily labour goes 
aowards making up the million derling a year, which the country 
gives'the perfon it diles a King. Government with infolence, is 
defpotifm ; but when contempt is added, it becomes worfe; and 
to pay for contempt, is the excefs of flavery. This fpecies of go- 
vernment comes from Germany ; and reminds me of what one of 
the Brunfwick foldicrs told me, who was taken prifoner by the 
Americans in the late war. “ Ah!” faid he, “ America is a fine 
" free country, it is worth the people's fighting for; I know the 
tfC difference by knowing my own: in my country, if the prince 
fays. Eat draw, we eat draw.” God help that country, thought 
I, be it England lor elfew here, whofe liberties arc to be protected 
by German principles of government, and Princes of Brunfwick ! 

As Mr. Burke fometimes fpeaks of England, fometimes of France, 
and fometimes of the world, and of government in general, it is 
difficult 'to anfwer his book without apparently meeting him on. the 
fame ground. Although principles ot Government are general 
fuhje&s, it is next to impofiible in many cafes to feparate them from 
the idea of place and circumitance ; arid the more fo when circum- 
ftances are put for arguments, which is frequently the cafe with 
Mr. Burke. 7 
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In the former part of his book, addreffing himfelf to the people 

France, he fays, “ No experience has taught us, (meaning the 
gnalifh), “ that in any other courfe or method than that of an 
„ % r editary crown, can our liberties be regularly perpetuated, and 
(( preferved facred as our hereditary right .” I afle iV[ r - Burke, 

who is to take them away ? — M. de la Fayette, in fpeaking to 
France, fays, “ For a Nation to he free, it is fifficient that jhe wills 
« a” * But Mr. Burke reprefents England as wantirig capacity to 
take* care of itfelf, and that its liberties mud be taken care of by a 
King holding it in “ contempt.” If England is funk' to this, it 
is preparing itfelf to eat draw, as in Hanover or in Brunfwick. 
But be.fi des the folly of the declaration, it happens that tjie fads 
are all againd Mr. Burke. It was by the Government being here - 
ditavy i that the liberties of the people were endangered . Charles I. 
and fames II. are indances of this truth ; yet neither of them went 
fo far as to hold the Nation in contempt. 

As it is fometimes of advantage to the people of one country,- to 
hear what thofe of other countries have to fay refpetting it, it is 
pofiible 'that the people of France may learn fomething from Mr. 
Burke’s book, and that the people of England .may alfo learn fome- 
thing from the anfwers it will occafion. When Nations fall out 
about freedom, a wide field of debate is opened.. The argument 
commences with the rights of war, without its evils ; and as 
knowledge is the objeft contended for, the party that fudains the 
defeat obtains the prize. 

Mr. Burke talks about what he calls an hereditary crown, as 
if it were fome production of Nature; or as if, like Time* it had 
a power to operate, not only independently, but in fpite of man ; 
or as if it were a thing or a fubjeft univerfally confented to. Alas ! 
it has none of thofe properties, but is the reverfe.of them all. It 
is a thing in imagination, the propriety of which is more than 
doubted, and the legality of which in a few years will be denied. 

But, to arrange this matter in a clearer view than what general 
exprefiions can convey, it will be necedary to date the diftincl 
heads under which (what is called) an hereditary crown, or, more 
properly fpeaking, an hereditary fucceflion to the Government of 
a Nation, can be confidered; which are, 

Firft, The right of a particular Family to eftablifli itfelf. 

Secondly, The right of a Nation to edablidi a particular Fa- 
roily. i 

With refpea to the firf of thefe heads, that of a Family edabhfh- 
ing itfelf with hereditary powers on its own authority, and inde- 
pendent of the confent of a Nation, all men will concur in calling 
it defpotifm ; and it would be trefpafTmg on their underdanding 
to attempt to prove it. 

But the fecond head, that of a Nation edablifhing a particular 
Family with hereditary powers, does not prefent itfell as defpotilm 
on the fird reflection ; but if men will permit a fecond reflexion to 
take place, and carry that reflexion forward but one remove out 
of their own perfons to that of their offspring, they will .then fee 
that hereditary fucceffion becomes in its coniequences the fame 

defpotifm 
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defpotifm to others, which they reprobated for themfelves. It 
operates to preclude the confent of the fucceeding generation ; and 
the preclulion of confent is defpotifm. When the perfon who at 
any time fhall be in poffeffion of a Government, or thofe who 
ftand in fucceflion to him, fhall fay to a Nation, I hold this power 
in * contempt' of you, it fignifies not on what authority he pre- 
tends to fay it. It is no relief, but an aggravation to a perfon in 
flavery, to reflect that he was fold by his parent ; and as that which I 
heightens the criminality of an aft cannot be produced to prove the 
legality of it, hereditary fucceflion cannot be eftablifhed as a legal . 
thing. 

In order to arrive at a move perfeft decifion on this head, it 
will be proper to confider the generation which undertakes to efta- 
blifti a Family with hereditary powers, a-part and feparate from the 
generations which are to follow ; and alfo to confider the charafter 
in which the firft generation afts with refpeft to fucceeding gene- 
rations. 

The generation, which firft felefts a perfon, and puts him at the 
head of its Government, either with the title of King, or any 
other diftinftion, afts its own choice , be it wife or foolifli, as a free 
agent for itfelf. The perfon fo fet up is not hereditary, but felefted 
and appointed; and the generation who fets him up, does not live 
under an hereditary government, but under a government of its 
own choice and eftablifhment. Were the generation who fets 
him up, and the perfon fo fet up, to live for ever, it never could 
become hereditary fucceflion ; and of confequence, hereditary fucr- 
ceflion can only follow on the death of the firft parties. 

As therefore hereditary fucceffion is out of the queftion with 
refpeft to the firft generation, we have now to confider the charafter 
in which that generation afts with refpeft to the commencing ge- 
neration, and to all fucceeding ones. 

It aftumes a .charafter, to which it has neither right nor title. 

It changes itfelf from a Lt gift at or to a T eft a tor, and aftefts to make 
its Will, which is to have operation after the demife of the makers, 
to bequeath the Government ; and it not only attempts to bequeath, 
but to eftablifh on the fucceeding generation, a new and different 
form of government under which itfelf lived. Itfelf, as is already 
oblerved, lived not under an hereditary Government, but under a 
Government of its own choice and eftablifhment ; and it now at- 
tempts, by virtue of a will and teftament, (which- it has not 
authority to make), to take from the commencing generation, and 
all future ones, the rights and free agency by which itfelf afted. 

But, exclufive of the right which any generation has to aft col- 
leftively as a teftator, the obj efts to which it applies itfelf in this 
cafe, are not within the compafs of any law, or of any will or 
teftament. 

The rights of men in fcciety, arc neither devifeable, nor tranf- 
ferable, nor annibilable, but are dependable only and it is nor 
in the power of arty generation to intercept finally, and cut off 
the defeent. If thaprefent generation, or any other, are difpofed 
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to be Haves, it does not leffen the right of the fucceeding genera- 
tion to be free: wrongs cannot have a legal defeent. When Mr. 
Burke attempts to maintain, that the Engli/h Nation did at the 
Revolution of 1688 , moft folemnly renounce and abdicate their rights 
for them felvcs , and for all their fofterity for ever; he fpeaks a lan- 
guage that merits *not reply, and which can only excite contempt 
for his proftitute principles, or pity for his ignorance. 

In whatever light hereditary fucceflion,. as growing out of the 
will and teftament of feme former generation, prefents itfelf, it is 
an abfurdity. A cannot make a will to take from B the property 
of B, and give it to C ; yet this is the mariner in which (what is 
called) hereditary fuccefTion by law operates. A certain former 
operation made a will, to take away the rights of the commencing 
Generation, and all future ones, and convey thofe rights to a third 
perfon, who afterwards comes forward, and tells them, in Mr. 
Burke’s language, that they have ?io rights , that their rights ar« 
already bequeathed to him, and that he will govern in contempt of 
them. From fuch principles, and fuch ignorance. Good Lord 

deliver the world ! , „ , , 

But, after all, what is this metaphor called a crown, or rather 
what is monarchy ? Is it a thing, or is it a name, or is it a fraud ? 
Is it “ a contrivance of human wifdom,” or of human craft to 
obtain money from a nation under fpecious pretences ? Is it a 
thing neceffary to a nation ? If it is, in what does that neceftity 
confift, what fervices does it perform, what is its bufmefs, and 
what are its merits r Doth the virtue confift in the metaphor, or in 
the man ? Doth the goldfmith that makes the crown, make the 
virtue alfo? Doth it operate, like Fortunatus’s wilhing-cap, or 
Harlequin’s wooden fword ? Doth it make a man a conjuror ? In 
fine, what is it ? It appears to be a fomething going much out 
of faftiion, falling into ridicule, and rejefted in fome countries 
both as unneceffary and expenfive. In America it is confidered as 
an abfurdity ; and in France it has fo far declined, that the good- 
nefs of the man, and the refpeft for his perfonal charafter, are the 
only things that preferve the appearance of its exiftence. 

If Government be what; Mr. Burke deferibes it, “ a contrivance 
« of human wifdom/’ I might afk him, if wifdom was at fuch 
a low ebb in England, that "it was become neceffary to import it 
from Holland and from Hanover ? But I will do the country the 
juftice to fay, that was not the cafe ; and even if it was, it miftook 
the cargo. 'The wifdom of every country, when properly exerted, 
is fufficient for all its purpofes ; and there could exift no more 
real occafion in England to have fent for a Dutch Stadtholder, or 
a German Eleftor, than there was in America to have done a fimi- 
lar thing. If a country does not understand its own affairs, how 
is a foreigner to understand them, who knows neither its laws, 
its. manners, nor its language? It there exifted a man fo tran- 
fcendantly wife above ail' others, that his wifdom was neceffary to 
initruft a nation, fome reafon might be offered for monarchy ; but 
when we caft our eyes about a country, and obferve how every 
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part underftands its own -affairs:^ and when we look around the 
world, and fee that of all men in it, the race of kings are the moft 
infignificant in capacity, our reafon cannot fail to afk us— -What 
are thofe men kept for ? 

If there is any thing in monarchy which we people of America 
do not dnderftand, I wifh'Mr. Burke would be fo kind as to in- 
form us. I fee in America, a government extending over a coun- 
try ten 'times as large as England, and conduced with regularity, 
for a fortieth part of the expence which government cofts in 
England. If I alk a man in America, if he wants a King ? he 
retorts, and aiks me if I take him for an ideot? How is it that 
this difference happens ? are we m re wife than others? 1 fee in 
America, the generality of people living in a ftiie of plenty un- 
known in monarchical countries; and I fee that the -principle of 
its government, which is that of the equal Rights ofMa?i y is making 
a rapid progrefs in the world. 

If monarchy is a ufelefs thing, why is- it kept up any-where ? 
and if a neceffaty thing, how can it be difpenfed with ? '( hat 
civil government is neceffary, all civilized nations will agree ; but 
civil government is republican government. All that part of the 
government of England which begins with the office of conftable, 
and proceeds through the department of magiftrate, quarter-feffion, 
and general affize, including trial by jury, is republican govern- 
ment. Nothing of monarchy ap; ears in any part of it, except 
the name which W illiam the Conqueror impofed upon the Engliffi, 
that of obliging them to call him “ Their Sovereign Lord the 
“ King.” 

It is eafy to conceive, that a band of interefted men, fuch as 
Placemen, Penfioners, Lords of the bed-chamber, Lords of the 
kitchen, Lords of the neceffary-houfe, and the Lord knows what 
befides, can find as many reafons for monarchy as their falaries,. 
paid at the expence of the country, amount to ; but if I alk the 
farmer, the manufacturer, the merchant, the tradefman, and down 
through all the occupations of life to the common labourer, what 
fervice monarchy is to him ? he can give me no anfwer. If I' afk 
him what monarchy is, he believes it is fomething like a finecure. 

Notwithflanding the taxes of England amount to almoft feven- 
teen millions a-year, faid to be for the expences of Government, 
it is kill evident that the fenfe of the Nation is left to govern 
itfelf, and docs govern itfelf by magiftrates and juries, almoft at 
its own charge, on republican principles exclufive of the expence 
«f taxes. The falaries of -the Judges are almoft .the only charge 
that is paid out of the revenue. Ccntidering that alLthe internal 
Government is executed by the people, the taxes of England ought 
to be the lighted: of any nation in Europe ; inftead of which, they 
are the contrary. As this cannot be accounted for on the {core of 
civil government, the fu Eject neceharily extends itfelf to the mo- 
narehical part. 

When the people of England fent for George the Firft, (and it 
would puzzle a wiier man than Mr. Burke to difeover for what- 

he 
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•he could be wanted, or what fervice he could render), they ought 
at leaffto have conditioned for the abandonment of Hanover. 
Befides the endlefs German intrigues that mull follow from a Ger- 
man Elector being King of England, there is a natural impoffibility 
of uniting in the fame perfon the principles of Freedom and the 
principles of Defpotifm, or, as it is ufually called in England, 
Arbitrary Power. A German Elector is in his electorate a defpot : 

1 How then could it be expefted that he fhould be attached to prin- 
ciples ofliberty in one country, while his intereft in another was 
to be fupported by defpotifm ? The union cannot exift ; and it 
^ jnighteaiily have been forefeen, that German Electors would make 
German Kings, or, in Mr. Burke’s words, would affume govern- 
ment with ‘ contempt. ’ The Englifh have been in the habit of 
confide ring a King of England only in the chara&er in which he 
appears to them : whereas the fame perfon, while the connexion 
lafts, has a home-feat in another country, the intereft of which is 
t different to their own, and the principles of the governments in 
oppofition to each other. — To fuch a perfon England will appear 
;is a town-refidence, and the Electorate as the eftate. The Englifh 
jnav wifn, as 1 believe they do, fuccefs to the principles ot Liberty 
in France, oC in Germany ; but a German Elector trembles for 
the fate of defpotifm in his electorate ; and the Dutchy ot Meck- 
lenburgh, where the prefen t Queen's family governs, is under the 
fame wretched ttate of arbitrary power, and the people in ffavifk 
vaffalage. 

j, There never was. a time when it became the Englifh to watch 
continental intrigues more circumfpeCtly than at the prefent mo- 
ment, and to diitinguiih the politics of the Electorate frorn the 
politics of die Nation. The revolution of France has entirely 
changed the ground with refpetft to England and France, as na- 
tions : but the German defpots, with Pruflia at their head, are 
combining againft Liberty ; and the fondnefs of Mr. Pitt for bffice, 
and the intereft which ail his family connections have obtained, 
do not give fufficient Tecuriry againft this inrrigue. . 

As every thing which paftes in the world becomes matter for 
hiftory, 1 will now quit. this fuojeri, and take a ccncife review of 
the ftate of parties and politics in England, as Mr. Burke has done 

! in France. 

Whether the prefent reign commenced with contempt, I leave 
L to Mr. Burke t certain however it is, that it had ftrongly that 
appearance. The animofity of the Englifn Nation, it is very well 
remembered, ran high ; and, had the true principles of Liberty been 
as well underftcod then as they now promife to be, it is probable 
the Nation would'not have patiently fubmitted to fomuch. George 
the Firft and Second were fenfible of a rival in the remains of the 
Stuarts; and as they could not but cordider themfelves as ftanding 
on their good behaviour, they had prudence to keep their German 
principles of Government to themfelves ; but as the Stuart family 
wore away, the prudence became lefs neceffary. 

The conteft between* rights, and what were called prerogatives, 
continued to heat the Nation till forae time after the conclufion 
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of the American War, when all at once it fell a calm — Execratm* 
exchanged itfelf for applaufe, and Court popularity fprun«- up ]fc t 
a mulhroom in a night. ° * 

r lo account for this fudden tranfition, it is proper to obferve 
that there are two diftind fpecies of popularity ; the one excited 
by merit; the other by refentment. As the Nation had formed 
itfelf into two parties, and each was extolling the merits of its 
parliamentary champions for and againft prerogative, nothing could 
operate to give a more general fliock than an immediate coalition 
of the champions themfelves. The partifans of each being- thus 
fuddenly left in the lurch, and mutually heated with difguft at 
the meafure, felt no other relief than uniting in a common execra- 
tion againft both. A higher ftiraulus of refentment being thus 
excited, than what the conteft on prerogatives had occafioned, the 
. Nation quitted all former objeds of rights and wrongs, and fouoht 
only that of gratification. The indignation at the Coalition, °fo 
effedually fuperfeded the indignation againft the Court, as to ex- 
tinguifh it ; and without any change of principles on the part of 
the Court, the fame people who had reprobated its defpodfm, 
united with it, to revenge themfelves on the Coalition Parliament. 
The cafe was not, which they liked belt,— but, which they hated 
molt ; and the leaft hated palled for love. . The diflolution of the 
Coalition Parliament, as it afforded the means of gratifying the 
refentment of the Nation, could not fail to be popular; and from 
hence arofe the popularity of the Court. 

Tranfitions of this kind exhibit a Nation tinder the government 
of temper, inftead of a fixed and fteady principle, and having once 
committed itfelf, however rafhly, it feels itfelf urged along to juf- 
tify by continuance its firft proceeding. — Meafures which at other 
times it would cenfure, it now approves, and ads perfuafion upon 
itfelf to funoqate its judgment. 

On the jefurn of a new Parliament, the new Minifter, Mr. Pitt, 
found himfelf in a fecure majority : and the nation gave him credit, 
not out of regard to himfiT, but bccaufe.it had refolved to do it 
out of refentment to another. — He introduced himfelf to public 
notice by a propofed Reform of Parliament, which in its operation 
would have amounted to a public j unification of corruption. The 
Nation was to be at the expence of buying up the rotten boroughs, 
whereas it ought to puniih the perfons who deal in the traffic. 

Faffing over the two bubbles, of the Dutch bufinefs, and the 
million a-year to fink the national debt, the matter which moll 
prefents itfelf, is the affair of the Regency. Never, in the courfe 
of my obfervation, was delufion more fuccefsfully aded, nor a 
nation more completely deceived. — But, to make this appear, it 
will be necefiarv to go over the circumftances. 

Mr. Fox had Hated in the Houfe of Commons, that the Prince 
of Wales, as heir in fucceffion, had a right in himfelf to affume the 
government. This was oppofed by Mr. Pitt; and, fo far as the 
oppofition. was confined to the dodvine, it was juft. But the prin- 
cipled which Mr. Pitt maintained on the- contrary fide* were as bad, 
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§r vvorfe in their extent, than thofe of Mr. Fox ; becaufe they went 
to eftablifh an ariftocracy over the Nation, and over the fmall re- 
urefentation it has in the Houfe of Commons. 

^ Whether the Knglifti form of Government be good or bad, is 
n0 t in this cafe the queftion ; but, taking it as it (lands, without 
regard to its merits or demerits, Mr. Pitt was farther from the 
point than Mr. Fox. . 

r It is fuppofed to confift of three parts : — while therefore the 
Nation is difpofed to continue this form, the parts have a national 
(landing, independent of each other, and are not the creatures of 
each other. Had Mr. Fox pafled through Parliament, and faid, 
that the perfon alluded to claimed on the ground of the Nation, 
Mr. Pi tt: muft t ^ ien ^ ave contended (what he called) the right of 
the Parliament, againft the right of the Nation. 

By the appearance which the conteft made, Mr. Fox took the 
hereditary ground, and Mr. Pitt the parliamentary ground ; but* 
the facT is, they both took hereditary ground, and Mr. Pitt took 
ffie word of the two. 

What is called the Parliament, is made up of two Houfes ; on® 
of which is more hereditary, and more beyond the controul of the 
Nation, than what the Crown (as it is called) is fuppofed to be. 
It is an hereditary ariftocracy, afluming and afferting indefeafible, 
irrevokable rights and authority, wholly independent of the Na- 
tion. Where then was the merited popularity of exalting this 
hereditary power over another hereditary power lefs independent 
of the Nation than what itfelf aflumed to be, and of abforbing the 
rights of the Nation into a Houfe over which it has neither election 

nor controul ? . . 

The general impulfe of the Nation was right ; but it acted with- 
out refiedion. It approved the oppofition made to the right fet 
up by Mr. Fox, without perceiving that Mr. Pitt was. fupporting 
another indefeafible right, more remote from the Nation, in op- 
pofi ion to it. . . 

With refped to the Houfe of Commons, it lselededbut by*, 
fmall part of the Nation ; but were the eledion as universal as 
taxation, which it ought to be, it would (till be only the organ 
of the Nation, and cannot pofiefs inherent rights. — When the 
National Aflembly of France refolvcs a matter, the refolve is made 
in right of the Nation; but Mr. Pitt, on all national queftjons, 
fo far as they refer to the Houfe of Commons, abforbs the rights 
of the Nation into the organ, and makes the organ into a Nation, 
and the Nation itfelf into a cypher. 

In a few words, the queftion on the Regency was a queftion on 
a million a-year, which is appropriated to the executive depart- 
ment: and Mr. Pitt could not pofiefs himfelf of any management 
©('this fum, without fetting up the fupremacy of Parliament ; and 
when this was accomplifhed, it was indifferent who fhould be 
Regent, as he muft be Regent at his own coft. Among the curio- 
iities which this contentious debate afforded, was that of making 
the Great Seal into a King ; the affixing of which to an ad, was 

to 
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to be royal authority. If, therefore, Royal Authority is a Gre^ 
Seal, it confequently is in itfelf nothing-; and a good Confti. 
tution would be of infinitely more value to the Nation, than what 
the three Nominal Powers, as they now ftand, are worth. 

The continual ule of the word Conjiitution in the Englifh Par, 
liament, fhews there is none ; and .that the whole is merely a 
form of Government without a Conftitution, andcomiituting.it- 
felf with what powers it pleafes. If there were a Conftitution, it 
certainly could' be referred to ; and the debate on any conftitu- 
tional point, would terminate by producing the Conftitution. 
.One member fays. This is Conftitution; and another fays, 'That 
is Conftitution — To-day it is one thing; and to-morrow, it is 
Something elfe — while the maintaining the debate proves there is 
none. Conftitution is now the cant word of Parliament, tuning 
itfelf to the ear of the Nation. Formerly it was the ziniverfal 
fupremacy of Parliament — the omnipotence of ' Parliament : Bu t fince 
the progrefs of 1 ib^rty in France, thofe phrafes have a defpotie j 
harfhnefs in their notej and the Englifh Parliament have catched 
the fafhion from the National Aflembly, but without the fubftance, 
of . {peaking of Conjiitution. 

As the prefe> t generation of perplein England did not make. the 
Government, they arc not accountable for any of its defeats,; 
but that fooner or later it muft come into their hands to undergo 
a conftitutional Reformation, is as certain as that the fame thing 
has happened in h ranee. If France, with a . revenue of nearly 
twenty-four millions fterlin , with an extent of .rich and fertile 
country above four times larger than England, with a p pnlation 
of twenty four millions of inhabitants to fupporr taxation y with 
upwards of ninety millions fterling o>; gaki and- filver circulating 
in the nation, and with a debt left, than tire prefent debt of Eng- 
land — {till found it necefiarv , from whatever caufe, to- come to 
a fettlement of its affairs, it folvos the problem of funding for both 
countries. 

■ It is out of the queftion to fay hdw long what is calle the Englifa 
conftitution has Jafted, and to argue from thence how long ,n is 
to iaft*; the queftion is, how long can the funding iyhem lall? 

Jt is a thing but of modern invention, and has not vet- continued 
beyond the*life'of a man ; yet in that Ihort fpace it has b far ac- 
cumulated, that, together with the current expences, it requires an 
amount of taxes at leaft equal to the whole ianded rental of the 
nation in acres to defray the annual 'expenditure. That a govern- 
ment could not always have gone on by the fame fyftem which j 
has ;b eon followed for thelaft feventy years, muft be evident to every 
man ; and for the fame reafon it cannot always go on. 

The funding fyftem is not money ; neither is it, properly fpeak- 
ing, credit. It in eftedi -creates upon paper the fum which it ' 
appears to borrow; and days on a tax to keep the imaginary capital 
alive by the payment :of intereft, and fends the annuity to market, 
to be fold for paper already in circulation. If any credit is given, 
it is to the difpofition of the people to pay the tax, and not td the 
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government which lays it on. When this difpofition expires, what 
is fuppofed to be the credit of Goverment expires with it. The 
inftance of France under the former Government, fhews that it is 
impoflible to compel the payment of taxes by force, when a whole 
nation is determined to take its ftand upon that ground.* 

Mr. Burke, in his review of the finances of France, ftates the 
quantity of gold and fiver in France, at about eighty-eight millions 
fterling. In doing this, he has, I prefume, divided by the differ- 
ence of exchange, inftead of the ftandard of twenty- four iivres to 
a pound fterling; for M. Neckar’s ftatement, from which Mr. 
Burke's is taken, is t^iuo thoufand tn.vo hundred millions of Iivres , 
which is upwards of ninety-one millions and an half fterling. 

M. Neckar in France, and Mr. George Chalmers of the Office 
of Trade and Plantation in England, of which Lord Hawkefbury 
is prefident, publifhed nearly about the fame time (1786) an ac- 
count of the quahtity of money in each nation, from the returns 
of the Mint of each nation. Mr. Chalmers, from the returns of 
the Englifh Mint at the Tower of London, ftates the quantity of 
money in England, including Scotland and Ireland, to be twenty 
millions fterling *. 

M. Neckar t fays, that the amount of money in France, recoined 
from the old coin which was called in, was two thoufand five hun- 
dred millions of Iivres, (upwards of one hundred and four millions 
fterling) ; and, after deducing for wafte, and what may be in the 
Weft Indies, and other poffible circumftances, ftates the circulation 
quantity at home, to be ninety-one millions and an half fterling; 
but, taking it as Mr. Burke has put it, it is iixty-eight millions 
more than the national quantity in England. 

That the quantity of money in France cannot be under this fum, 
may at once be feen from the ftate of the French Revenue, with- 
out referring to the records of the French Mint for proofs. The 
revenue of France prior to the Revolution, was nearly twenty-four 
millions , fterling; and as paper had then no exiftence in Fill nee, 
the whole revenue was colle&ed upon gold and filver ; and it would 
have been impoffible to have colle&ed fuch a quantity of revenue 
upon a lefs national quantity than M. Neckar has dated. Before 
the eftabliffiment of paper in England, the revenue was about a 
fourth part of the national amount of gold and filver, as may be 
known by referring to the revenue prior to King William, and the 
quantity of money ftated to be in the nation at that time, which 
was nearly as much as it is now. 

It can be of no real fervice to a Nation, to impofe upon itfelf, 
or to permit itfelf lo be impofed upoa ; but the prejudices of fome, 
and the impofition of others, have always represented France as a 
nation poffieffingbut little money — whereas the quantity is not only 
more than tour times what the quantity is in England, but is con- 
fiderably greater on a proportion of numbers. To account for this 

* See EJiimate of the Comparative Strength of Great Britain y by G. Chal- 
mers. 

\ See AdminilUtion of the Finances of France, Voi» III. by M. Neckar. 

deficiency 
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deficiency on the part of England, fome reference fhould be had tt 
the Englilh fyfiem of funding. It operates to multiply paper, and 
to fubfiitute it in the room of money, in various Ihapes; and the 
more paper is multiplied, the more opportunities are afforded to ex- 
port the fpecie ; and it admits of a poffibility (by extending it to 
fmall notes) of increafing paper till there is no money left. 

I know this is not a pleafant fubjeft to Englilh readers ; but the 
matters I am going to mention, are fo important in themfelves, as 
to require the attention of men interefied in money-tranfadtions of 
a public nature. — There is a circumftance Hated by M. Neckar, in 
his treatife on the adminifiration of the finances, which has never 
been attended to in England, but which forms the only bafis where- 
on to efiimate the quantity of money (gold and filver) which ought 
to be in every nation in Europe, to preferve a relative proportion 
with other nations. 

Lifbon and Cadiz are the two ports into which (money) gold and 
filver from South America are imported, and which aifterwards di- 
vides and fp reads itfelf over Europe by means of commerce, and 
increafesthe quantity of money in all parts of Europe. If, there- 
fore, the amount of the annual importation into Europe can he 
known, and the relative proportion of the* foreign commerce of the 
feveral nations by which it is difiributed can be afeertained, they 
give a rule, fufficiently true, to afeertain the quantity of money 
which ought to be found in any nation, at any given time. . 

M. Neckar (hews from the regifiers of Lilbon and Cadiz, that 
the importation of gold and filver into Europe, is five millions Her- 
ling annually, He has not taken it on a lingle year, but on an 
average of fifteen fucceeding years, from 1763 to 1777, both inclu- 
five ; in which time, the amount was one thoufand eight hundred 
million livres, which is feventy-five millions Herling*. 

From the commencement of the Hanover fuccclfion in 1714, to 
the time Mr. Chalmers publifhed, is feventy-two years; and the 
quantity imported into Europe, in that time, would be three hun- 
dred and fixty millions Herling. 

If the foreign commerce of Great Britain be Hated at a fixth 
part of what the whole foreign commerce of Europe amounts to, 
(which is probably an inferior eHimation to what the gentlemen at 
the Exchange would allow) the proportion which Britain fhould 
draw by commerce of this fum, to keep herfelf on a proportion 
with the reH of Europe, would be alfo a fixth part, which is fixty 
millions Herling; and if the fame allowance for wafie and accident 
be made for England which M. Neckar makes for France, the 
quantity remaining after thefe dedu&ions would be fifty-two mil- 
lions ; and this fum ought to have been in the nation (at the time 
Mr. Chalmers publifiied) in addition to the fum which was in the 
nation at the commencement of the Hanover fucceflion, and to have 
made in the whole at leafi fixty-fix millions Herling ; inHead of 
which, there were but twenty millions, which is forty-fix millions 
below its proportionate quantity. 

* Adminiftratioa of the Finances of France, Vol. iii. 
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As the quantity of gold apd filver imported into Lifbon and 
Cadiz, is more exattly afeertained than that of any commodity im- 
ported into England ; and as the quantity of money coined at the 
Tower of London, is Hill more pofitively known ; the leading 
fafts do not admit of controverfy. Either, therefore, the com- 
merce of England is unpredudive of profit, or the gold and filvef 
which it brings in, leak continually away by unfeen means, at the 
average rate of about threee quarters of a million a-year, which, 
in the courfe of feventy-two years, accounts for the deficiency ; and 
its abfence is fupplied by paper*. 

The Revolution of France is attended with many novel circum- 
fiances, not only in the political fphere, but in the circle of money 
tranfadions. Among others, it fhews that a Government may be 

* Whether the Englifh commerce does not bring in money, or whether the 
Government fends it out after it is brought in, is a matter which the parties con- 
cerned can beft explain ; but that the deficiency exifts, is not in the power of 
either to diiprove. While Dr. Price, Mr. Eden (now Auckland), Mr. Chal- 
mers, and others, were debating whether the quantity of money in England was 
greater or lefs than at the Revolution, the circumftance was not adverted to, that 
fince the Revolution, there cannot have been lefs than four hundred millions 
fterling imported into Europe; and therefore, the quantity in England ought at 
lealft to have been four times greater than it was at the Revolution, to be on a 
proportion with Europe, \yhat England is now doing by paper, is what {he 
would have been able to have done by folid money, if gold and filver had come 
into the nation in the proportion it ought, or had not been fentout; and {he is 
endeavouring to reftore by paper, the balance ihe has loft by money. It is cer- 
tain, that the gold and filver which arrive annually in the regifler-ihips to Spain 
and Portugal, do not remain in thofe countries. Taking the value half in gold 
and half in filver, it is about four hundred cons annually ; and from the number 
of {hips and galloons employed in the trade of bringing thofe metals from South 
America to Portugal and Spain, the quantity fufficiently proves itfelf, without 
referring to the regifters. 

In the fituation England now is, it Is impoffible {he can increafe in money. 
High taxes not only leflen the property of the individuals, but they lelfen alfo the 
money-capital of a nation, by inducing fmuggling, which can only be carried on 
by gold and filver. Bv the politics which the Britifh Government have carried 
on with the Inland Powers of Germany and the Continent, it has made an enemy 
of all the Maritime Powers, and is therefore obliged to keep up a large navy 5 
but though the navy is built in England, the naval ftores muft be purcfiafed from 
abroad, and that from countries where the greateft part muft he paid for in gold 
and filver. Some fallacious rumours have been fet afloat in England to induce a 
belief of money, and, among others, that of the French refugees bringing great 
quantities. The idea is ridiculous. The general part of the money in France is 
fiver; and it would take upwards of twenty of the Urged broad wheel waggons, 
with ten horfes each, to remove one million fterling of filver. Is it then to be 
fuppofed, that a few people fleeing on horfe-back, or in poft-obaifes, in a (beret 
manner, and having the French Cuftom-Houfe to pafs, and the fea to crols, 
could bring even a fufficiency for their own expences ? 

When millions of money are fpoken of, it fhould be recollected, that fuch 
fums can only accumulate in a country by How degrees, and a long proceffion of 
time, The moft frugal fyftem that England could now adopt, would not reco- 
ver, in a century, the balance {he has loft in money fince the commencement of 
the Hanover fucceflion. She is leventy millions behind France, and (he muft be 
in fome confiderable proportion behind every country in Europe, becaufe the re- 
turns of the Engliih Mint do not (hew an increafe of money, while the regifters 
of Liibon and Cadiz ffiew an European increafe of between three and four hun- 
dred millions Herling. 
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in # a dated infolvency, and a Nation rich. So far as the fa& is 
confined to the late, Government of France, it was infolvent ; be- 
caufe the nation would no longer fupport its extravagance, and 
therefore it could no longer fupport itfelf — but with refpedt to the* 
Nation, ail the means exided. A Government may be faid to he 
infolvent, every time it applies to a Nation to difeharge its arrears. 
The infolvency of the late Government of France, and the prefent 
Government of England, differed in no other refpeft than as the 
difpofition of the people differ. The people of France refilled j 
their aid to the old Government; and tire people of England fub. , 
mit to taxation without enquiry. What. is. called the Crown in 
England, has been infolvent feveral times ; the lad of which, pub. 
licly known, was in May 1777, when it applied to the Nation to 
difeharge upwards of £. 600,000, private debts, which otherwife 
it could not pay. 

It was the error of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burke, and all thofe who were 
unacquainted with the affairs of France, to confound the French 
Nation with the French Government. The French Nation, in 
effhft, endeavoured to render the late Government infolvent, for 
the purpofe of taking Government into its own hands ; and it re- 
ferved its means for the fupport of the new' Government. In a 
country of fuch vad extent and population as France, the natural f 
means cannot be wanting; and the political means appear the in- 
dant the Nation is difpofed to permit them. When Mr. Burke, ia 
a fpeech lad Winter in the Britifh Parliament, enji his eyes over the ; 
map of Europe , and fanv a chafm that once <ivas France , he talked 
like a dreamer of dreams. The dune natural France exided as be- 
fore, and all the natural means exided with it. The only chafm 
was that which the extinction of dcfpotifm had left, and which 
was to be filled up with a conditution more formidable in refources 
than the power which had expired. 

Although the French Nation rendered the late Government in- 
folvent, it did not permit the infolvency to act towards the credi- 
tors ; and the creditors confidering the Nation as the real paymaf- 
ter, and th<; Government only as the agent, reded themfelves on 
the Nation, in preference to the Government. 'Phis appears greany 
to didurb Mr. Burke, as the precedent is fatal to the policy by 
which Governments have Tuppofed themfelves feeure. "1 hey have 
contracted debts, with a view of attaching what is called the mo- 
nied intered of a Nation to their fupport; but the example in 
France Ihews, that the permanent fecurity of the creditor is in the | 
Nation, and not in the Government; and that in all poffiblc revo- 
lutions that may happen in Governments, the means are always with 
the Nation, and the Nation always in exidence. Mr. Burke ar- 
o-ues, that the creditors ought to have abided the fate of the Go- 
vernment which they truded ; but the National Affembly confidered 
them as the creditors of the Nation, and not of the Government— 
of the mader, and not of the deward. 

Notwithdanding the late Government could not difeharge the 
eurrent expences, the prefent G c vernment has paid off a great part 
of the capital. This has been accomplished by two niean£; the 

one *- 
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«me by leffening the expences of Government, and the other by the 
fide of the monadic and ecclefiadical landed edates. r, he devotees 
an j penitent debauchees, extortioners and mifers of former days, 
to enfure themfelves a better world than that which they were about 
to leave, had bequeathed immenfe property in trud to the pried- 
hood, for pistes ufes ; and the priedhood kept it for themfelves. The 
National Affembly has ordered it to be fold for the goo* of the 
whole Nation, and the priedhood to be decently provided for. 

In confequence of the Revolution, the annual intered of the debt 
of France will be reduced at lead fix millions derling, by paying 
off upwards of one hundred millions of the capital : which, with 
leffenW the former expences of Government at lead three millions, 
will place France in a fituation worthy the imitation. of Europe. 

Upon a whole review of the fubjeci, how vad is the contrad ! 
While Mr. Burke has been talking of a general bankruptcy in 
France, the National Affembly has been paying off the capital of 
its debt; and while taxes have increafed near a million a-year in 
England, they have lowered feveral millions a-year in France. Not 
a word has cither Mr. Burke or Mr. Pitt faid about French affairs, 
or the date of the French finances, in the prefent Seffion of Par- 
liament. The fubjeft begins to be too well underdood, and im- 
pofition ferves no longer. . . , , , . r A/r 

There is a general enigma running through the whole or ivir. 
Burke’s Book. ^He writes in a rage againd die National Affembly ; 
but what is he enraged about ? It his affertions were as true as they 
are groundlels, and that Jf ranee, by her Revolution, had annihi- 
lated her power, and become what he calls a chafm , it might ex- 
cite the grief of a Frenchman (confidering himfelf as a national 
man), and provoke his rage againd the National Affembly; but 
why fhould it excite the rage of Mr. Burke?— Alas ! it is not the 
Nation of France that Mr. Burke means, but the COURT; mid 
every Court in Europe, dreading the fame fate, is in mourning. 
Fie writes neither in the charafter of a Frenchman nor an Englifh- 
man, but in the fawning charafter of that creature known in all 
countries, and a friend to none, a Courtier. Whether it be the 
Court of Versailles, or the Court of St. James or Carlton- Hode, 
or the Court in expectation, fignifies not ; for the caterpillar prin- 
ciples of all Courts and Courtiers are alike. T hey form a common 
policy throughout Furope, detached and. feparate from the intered 
of Nations "and while they appear to quarrel, they agree to plun- 
der. Nothing can be more terrible to a Court or a Courtier, than 
the Revolution of France. That which is a bleffing to Nations, 
is bitternefs to them; and as their exidence depends on the dupli- 
city of a country, they tremble at the approach of principles, and 
dread the precedent that threatens their overthrow. 
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CONCLUSION. 

REASON and Ignorance, the cppofites of each other, in. 
jR.uence the great bulk of mankind. If either of tliele can be ren- 
dered fufficiently extenfive in a country, the machinery ©f Govern- i 
ment goes eafily on. Reafon obeys itfelf ; and Ignorance fubmits 1 
to whatever is dictated to it. 

The two modes of Government which prevail in the world, are 
fir fly Government by election and reprefentation : Secondly , Go! 
vernment by hereditary fucceifion. The former is generally 
known by the name of republic; the latter by that of monarchy 
and aridocracy. 

Thofe two didindt and oppofite forms, eredl themfelves on the 
two diftindl and oppodte bales of Reafon and Ignorance.— As the » 
exercife of Government requires talents and abilicies, and as talents 
and abilities cannot -have hereditary defeent, it is evident that 
hereditary fucceilion requires a belief from man, to which his rea- 
fon cannot fubferibe, and which can only be eftablilhed upon his \ 
ignorance ; and the more ignorant any country is, the better it is 5 
fitted for this fpecics of Government. 

On the contrary, Government in a well-conftituted republic, re- I 
quires no belief from man beyond what his reafon can give, lie 
fees the rationale of the whole iyftem, its origin and its operation; 
and as it is bed fupported when bed underdood, the human facul- 1 
ties adt with boldnefs, and acquire, under this form of Govern- | 
ment, a gigantic manlinefs. 

As, therefore, each of thofe forms adls on a different bafe, the ^ 
one moving freely by the aid of reafon, the other by ignorance; \ 
we have next to confider what it is that gives motion to that fpe- f 
cies of Government which, is called mixed Government, or, as it [ 
is lometimes ludicroudy diled, a Government of this, that , and ' 
/’ other. 

The moving power in this fpecies of Government, is of neceflity, f 
Corruption. However imperfedt election and reprefentation may j, 
be in mixed Governments, they dill give exercife to a greater por- ' 
tion of reafon than is convenient to the hereditary part ; and there- 
fore it becomes neceffary to buy the reafon up. A mixed Govern- 
ment is an imperfect every-thing, cementing and foldering the dif- l 
cordant parts together by corruption, to act as a whole. Mr. 
Burke appears highly difguded, that France, dnee die had re- 
folved on a revolution, did not adopt what he calls “ A Britijk '■ 
41 Conflitution and the regretful manner in which he exprefles 
himfelf on this occafion, implies a fufpicion. that the Britifli Con- I 
' flitution needed fomething to keep its defects in countenance. 

In mixed Governments there is no refpondbility : the parts cover 1 
each other till refponfibility is loft ; and the corruption which moves 
the machine, contrives at the fame time its own elcape. Whenit i*; 
is laid down as a maxim, that a King can do no wrong, it places | 
him m a date of fimilar fecurity with that of ideots and perfons 
infane, and refpondbility is out of the quedion with refpedt to him- y 
felt. It then defeends upon the Minider, who fhelters himfelf | 
under a majority in Parliament, which, by places, pendons, and 

corruption, 
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corruption, he can always command ; and that majority judides 
itfelf by tlie fame authority with which it protedts the Minider. In 
this rotatory motion, refpondbility is thrown off from the parts, 
and from the whole. 

When there is a Part in a Government which can do no -wrong, 
it implies that it does nothing; and is only the machine of another 
power, by whole advice and di region it adts. What is fuppofed 
to be the King in mixed Governments, is the Cabinet ; and as 
the Cabinet is always a part of the Parliament, and the members 
juftiiy in one character what they advife and adt in another, a 
mixed Government becomes a continual enigma; entailing upon a 
country, bv the quantity of corruption necelfary to folder the parts, 
the expeace of fup porting all the forms of Government at once, 
and finally refolving itfelf into a Government by Committee ; in 
which the advifers, the adtors, the approvers, the judiders, the 
perfons refpondble, and the perfons not refpondble, are the fame 
perlbns. 

By this pantomimical contrivance, and change of feene and cha- 
racter, tiie parts help each other out in matters which neither of 
them fingly would a»u me to adt. When money is to- be obtained, 
the mafs of variety apparently diflblves, and a profulion of parlia- 
mentary praifes parfes between the parts. Each admires with 
aftoniflirnent, the wifdom, the liberality, the difintereftednefs of the 
other ; and all of diem breathe a pitying bgh at the burthens of the 
Nation. 

But in a well-conftitutioned republic, nothing of this foldering, 
praifing, and pitying, can take place ^ the reprefentation being 
equal throughout the country, and complete in itfelf, however it 
may be arranged into legidative and executive, they have all one 
and the fame natural fource. The parts are not foreigners to each 
other, like democracy, aridocracy, and monarchy. As there are 
no difeordant diftindtions, there is nothing to corrupt by compro- 
mife, nor confound by contrivance. Public meafiires appeal of 
themfelves to thd umjerdanding of the Nation, and, reding on their 
own merits, difowo^ny flattering application to vanity. The con- 
tinual whine of lamenting the burden of taxes, however fuccefsfully 
it may be practifed in mixed Governments, is i neon fi dent with the 
fenfe and fpirit of a republic. If taxes are neceflary, they are of 
courfe advantageous ; but*if they require an apology, the apology 
itfelf implies an impeachment. Why then is man thus impofed 
upon, or why does he impofe upon himfelf ? 

When men are fpoken of as kings and fubjedls, or when Govern- 
ment is mentioned under the didindt or combined heads of monar- 
chy, aridocracy, and democracy, what is it that reafoning man is 
to underdand by the terms > If there really exided in the world 
two or more didindt and feparate elements of human power, we 
ftould then fee the feveral origins to which thofe terms would de- 
fcriptively apply : but as there is but one fpecies of man, there can 
be but one element of .human power, and that element is man 
himfelf. Monarchy, aridocracy, and democracy, are but creatures 
<of imagination ; and a thoufand fuch may be contrived, as well as 
fee. 
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FROM the Revolutions of America and France, and the fymptoms 
that have appeared in other, countries, it is evident that the opinion 
<;f the world is changed with refpedl to fyffems of Government, and 
that revolutions are not within the compafs ot political calcula- 
tions. The prpgrefs of time and circumflances, which men afligu 
to the. accompli Ihment of great changes, is too mechanical to mea- 
sure the force of the mind, and the rapidity of reflection, by which 
revolutions'are generated : All the old governments have received 
a fhock from thofd that already appear, and which were once more 
improbable,- and are a greater fubjtct of wonder, than a general re- 
volution in Europe would be now. 

When we furvey the wretched condition of man under the mo- 
narchical and hereditary fyffems of Government, dragged from his 
home by one power, or driven by another, and impoverished by 
taxes more than by enemies, it becomes evident that tliofe 1; ftenis 
are bad, and that a general revolution in the principle and con- 
ltru&ion of Governments is neceffary. 

What is government more titan the management of the affairs of 
a Nation ? "it is not, and from irs nature cannot he, the property 
cf any particular man or family, but of the whole community, at 
whofe expencc it is fupported ; and though by force or contrivance 
it has been ufurped into an inheritance, the ufurpatiem cannot alter 
the right of things. Sovereignty, as a matter of right, appertains 
to thb Nation only, and not to any individual; and a Nation has 
at all times an inherent indefeafihle right to aboiifh any form of 
Government it finds inconvenient, and effablifh fitch as accords 
with its intereff, difpolition, and happinefs. The romantic and 
barbarous diffindbon of men into Kings and fi.bjcdts, though it 
may fiiit th.e condition of courtiers, cumot b at of citizens ; and is 
exploded by the principle upon which Governments are now 
founded, E very citizen is a member of the fovereignty, and, as 
fuch, can acknowledge no perfonal liibjedion ; and liis obedience 
can be only to the laws. 

When men think of what Government is, they mult neceffanly 
fuppofe it to po fiefs a knowledge of all the objects and matters 
upon which its authority is to be exer.cifed. In this view of Go- 
vernment, the republican fyffem, as eftablifhed by America and 
France, operates to embrace the whole of a Nation ; and the 
knowledge neceffary to the intereff of all the } arts, is to be found 
in the center, which the parts byy repretentation form: But the old 
Governments arc on a conffruction that excludes knowledge -as 
well as happinefs; Government by Monks, who know nothing of 
the world beyond the walls of a Convent, is as confident as govern- 
ment by Kings. 

What were formerly called Revolutions, were little more than a 
change of perfons, or an alteration of local circmnftances. They ■ 
rofe and fell like things ofcourfe, and had nothing in their exigence 
or their fate that could influence beyond the ipet that produced 
them. But what we now fee in the world, from the Revolutions 
of America and France, is a renovation of the natural order of 
things, a fyllem of principles as univ'erfal as truth and the exigence 
of inan, and combining moral w\ith political happinefs and national 
profperitv. 



« I. Men 
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, I, Men a^e lorn and always continue free , and equal in refpeti 
* of their rights. Civil diftinclions , therefore, can be founded only 
i on public utility . 

‘ II. The end of all political affociations is the prefers at ion of the 
t va tural and imprefcriptible rights of man ; and theft rights are 
‘ liberty* property , fecurity > and rejiftanH of opprejfton. 

Hi. The Nation is cJj'entiaUy the [ (puree of all Sovereignty; nor 
‘ can any individual, or any 3ody of men. ^ entitled to 
‘ any authority which is not exprefly derived from itN 

In thefe principles, there is nothing to throw a Nation into con- 
fulion by n flaming ambition. They are calculated to call forth 
wifdom and abilities, and to exercife them for the public good, and 
not for the emolument or aggrandizement ot particular detections 
of men of families. Monarchical fovereignty, the enemy of man- 
kind and the fource of mifery, is aboiifhed ; and fovereignty itleit 
is re tfo red to its natural arid original place, the Nation. Were this 
the caufe throughout Europe,- the caufe of wars would betaken 

a ' V R is attributed to Henry the Fourth of France, a man ef an en- 
larged and benevolent heart, that he propofed, about the year 
l6 fo, a plan for abol idling war in Europe. The plan conuffed . m 
comT.tutinc an European Congrefs, or as the French Authors kite 
it a Pacific Republic; by appointing delegates from the feveral 
Natd-ns, who were to adt as. a Court or arbitration in any difputes 
that 'it, flit arife between nation and nation. _ 

Had (uch a i lan been adopted at the time it was propofed, the ^ 
taxes fit Ragland and France, as two of the parties, would have 
been at lead ten millions fterling. annually to each Nation lefs than 
tli'W were at the commencement ot the French Revolution. 

To conceive a caufe why fuch a plan has not been adopted, (and 
that in Head of a Congrefs for the purpoie of -frewiimg war, it lias 
been called only to terminate a war, after a frmtlels expence ot 
feveral years, it will be nccefiary to confider the interdt ot Govern- 
ments as a diffinct interdt to that of Nations. 

Whatever is the caufe of taxes to a Nation, becomes ado the 
means of revenue to a Government. Every war terminates with 
an addlt on of taxes, and consequently with an addition of revenue ; 
and in any event of war, in the manner they are mow commenced 
and concluded, the power and interdt of Governments are in- 
creafed. War, therefore, from its prodirnff ivenefs, as it ealily tur- 
niihes the pretence of neceflity for taxes and appointments to 
places and 01 aces, becomes a principal part iff the fyffem ot od 
Governments; anti to effablifh any mode to abolilh war, however 
advantageous it might be to r anions, would be to take from lucli 
Government the mote lucrative ff its branches 1 he frivolous 
matters upon which war is made, fhow the difpofition and avidity 
of Governments to uphold the fyffem of war, and betray the mo- 
tives upon v hich they ad. 

V, i, v ,uv not Republics plunged into war, but becaufe the nature 
of tile 1 overnment does not admit of an mtereff diftindt f« an tliac 
of the Nation? Even Holland, though an ill-conflruded Repub- 
lic, and with a commerce extending over the world, extfted nearly 
a century without war: and the jinlant the form of Government 
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was changed in France, the republican principles cf peace and do, 

meftic profperity and ceconomy arofe with the new Govei'nment" 

and the fame confluences would follow the lame caufes^in other 

Nations. 

As war is t] jc fyftem of Government on the old conftrudtion, the 
animofity which Nations reciprocally entertain, is nothing more than 
w-hat the policy of their Governments excites, to keep up the fpirjt 
of the fyftem. Each Government accufes the ocher of perfidv 
intrigue, and ambition, as a means of heating the imagination of 
tlieir refpe^V/e Nations, and incenftng ‘them to hoftiliries. Man 
is not the enemy of man, but through viie medium of a ralfe fyftem 
ot Government. Inftead, therefore,, of exclaiming agaipft the am- j 
bition of Kings, the exclamation fhouki be di redied again ft the ' 
principle of fuch Governments j and inftead of feeking to reform 
the individual, the wifdom of a Nation ftiould apply itjfelf to reiorm 
the fyftem. 

Whether the forms and maxims of Governments which are ftill 
in pradiice, were adapted to the condition of the world at the pe- 
riod they were eftabliflied, is not in this cafe the queftion. The 
older they are, the lefts correfpondence can they have with the pre- 
fent ftate ol things. Time, and change of eircumftances and opi- 
nions, have the fame progreflive eftedt in rendering modes of Go- 
vernment obfolete, as tliey have upon cuftoms and manners.— 
Agriculture, commerce, mamifadhires, and the tranquil arts, by 
which the profperity of Nations is beft promoted, require a different 
fyftem of Government, and a different fpecies of knowledge to di- >’ 
redt its operations, than what might have been required in the for- ! 
rwer condition of the world. 

As it is not difficult la perceive, from the enlightened ftate of 
mankind, that hereditary Governments are verging to their decline, 
and that Revolutions on the broad bafts of national fovereignty, and 
Government by representation, are making their way in Europe, 
it would be an adl of wifdom to anticipate their approach, and 
produce Revolutions by reafon and accommodation, rather than 
commit them to the iffue of convulftons. 

From what wm how fee, nothing of reform in the political world 
ought to be held improbable. It is an age of Revolutions, in 
w hich every thing may.be looked for. The intrigue of Courts, by 
which the. fyftem of war is kept up, may provoke a confederation 
©f Nations to abolifh it : and an European Congrefs, to patronize 
the progrefts of free Government, and promote tlie civilization of 
Nations with each other, is an event nearer in probability, than 
«nce were the revolutions and alliance of France and America. 
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M. DE LA FAYETTE. 



A FTER an acquaintance of nearly fifteen years, in difficult fitua- 
tions in America, and various coniultations in Europe, I Fed a 
pleafure in prefenting to you this fmall treatife, ingratitude for your fer- 
viccs to my beloved America, and as a teitimony of my clteem for the 
virtues, public and private, which I know you to poflefs. 

The only point upon which I could ever difeover that we differed 
was not as to principles of government, but as to time. For my own. 
part, I think it equally as injurious to good principles to permit them to 
linger, as to pulh them on too fait. That which you fuppofe accomw. 
plilhable in fourteen or fifteen years, I may believe practicable in a much 
ihorter period. Mankind, as it appears to me, are always ripe enough 
to underhand their true intereft, provided it be prefented clearly to their 
underftanding, and that in a manner not to create fufpicion by anything 
like felf-defign, nor offend by affuming too much. Where we would wiih 
to reform we mu ft not reproach. 

When the American revolution was eftabliihed, I felt a difpofition t# 
fit ferenely down and enjoy the calm. It did not appear to me that any 
objeCt could afterwards ariie great enough to make mp quit tranquillity, 
and feel as I had felt before. But when! principle, and not place, is 
the energetic caufe of aCtion, a man, I find, is every where the fame. 

I am now once more in the public world ; and as I have not a right 
to contemplate on lb many years of remaining life as you have, 1 ani 
relolved to labour as fait as I can ; and as I am anxious for your aid and 
your company, I wifh you to halted your principles and overtake me. 

If you make a campaign the enfuing fpring, which it is molt probable 
there will be no occafion for, I will come and join you. Should the 
campaign commence, 1 hope it will terminate in the extinction of Ger- 
man ddpotiim, and in eftabli fifing the freedom of all Germany. When 
France lhall be furrounded with revolutions, Ihe will be in peace and 
fafety, and her taxes, as well as thole of Germany, will confequently 
become lei's. 



Your fincere, 



AffeCVionatc Friend, 



L-mdon, Ftb. 9, 1791* 



THOMAS PAINE. ' 
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%Tft'HEN I bey an the chapter entitled the “ Conclujion" in the former 
W part of the RIGHTS of MAN, publiihed laft year, it was my 
mention to have extended it to a greater length ; but in calling the 
■whole matter m my mind which 1 wilhed to add, I found that I mull 
e ther make the work too bulky, or contrail my plan too much. I 
therefore brought it te a dole as loon as the fubjeft would admit, and 
rci'ervod whatl had further to lay to another opportunity. 

Several other realms contributed to produce this determination. I 
-Gibed to know the manner in which a work, written inaftyle ofthink- 

and expreffion different to what had been cuftomary in England, 
•would be received before I ventured farther. A great field was opening 
to the view of mankind by means of the French Revolution. Mr. 
Burke’s outrageous oppofition thereto brought the controverly intoEng- 
He attacked principles which he knew (from information) I would 
co ate ft with him, bficaufe they are principles which 1 believe to be good, 
,, p j vubich I have contributed to eftabliili, and conceive myfelf bound to 
^tcthu Had he not urged the controverfy, 1 had moft probably been-a 

reafon for deferring the remainder of the work was, that 
Mr Burke promifedin his fir It publication to renew the fubjeft at an- 
other opportunity, and to make a companion of what he called the Eng- 
French contentions - 1 therefore held myfelf in referye for 

him He has publiihed two works fmee, without doing this : which he 
certainly would not have emitted, had the companion been in his favour. 

In his laft work, “ His appeal from the new to the old Whigs ,” he has 
quoted about ten pages from the Rights of Man , and having given him- 
fcjf the trouble of doing this, fays, “ he ft rail not attempt in the fmalleft 
dc 6-roe to refute them,” meaning die principles therein contained. I am 
T-uouah acquainted with Mr. Burke to know, that lie would if he could. 
But in fee ad -of contefting them, he immediately after confoles himfelt 
with faying, that “he has done his part.” — He has not done his part. 
He has not performed his promife of a comparifon of conftitutions. 
He ftarted the controverfy, he gave the challenge, and has fled from it; 
and he is now a cafe in point with his own opinion, that, “ the age of 

The tide, as Well as the fubftance of his laft work, his “ Appeal, is 
•his condemnation. Principles muft Hand on their own merits, and if 
they u r e rood they certainly will. To put them under the flicker of 
other *W authority, as Mr. Burke has done, ferves to bring them into 
fui- icioa. Mr. Burke is not very roiid of dividing his honours, but in. 
rhi' cafe heH artfully dividing the difgrace. But whoare'thole to whom 
Mv Burke made his appeal? A let of chiidifli thinkers and half-way 
politicians born in the laft century ; men who went no farther with any 
principle than as it feed their purpofe as a pan* ; the nation was always 
I l ft out of the queftion ; and this has been the character of every party 
from that day to this. The nation lees nothing in fuch works, or Well 
politic-- worthy its attention. A little matter will move a party, buUt 
anui't be fomc thing great that moves a nation. 



PREFACE. * 

Thought fee nothing in Mr. Burke’s Appeal worth takmg'ffipcft no- 
tice of, there is, however, one ex preffion upon which I fhall offer a; few 
remarks. — After quoting largely from the Rights of Man, and' declining, 
toconteft the principles contained in that work, he fays, “ 1 his will 
u moft probably be done ( if fuch writings flail hr thought to defers e any 
u Q thn‘ refutation than that of criminal juftice). by others, who may think 
with Mr. Burke and with the fame zeal. ^ . 

In the firft place, it has not yet been dene by any Body iNot lefs, I 
believe, than eight or ten pamphlets intended as anfwers to the former* 
part of the “ Rights of Man” have been publiihed bv different porfons,. 
and not one of them, to ray knowledge, has extended to a iccond edition 
nor are even the titles of them fo much as generally remembered. A* 

I am averfe to unnecelfarily multiplying publications, I'have anfwered 
none of them. And as I believe that a man may write him fell put of 
reputation when no body elfc can do it, I am careful to avoid tnee *^ck.- 
But as 1 would decline uhneCsffary publications on th« one hallo f fo 
would I avoid every tiling that might appear like fallen pride on the 
other, if Mr. Burke, or any perfon on his fide the queftion, wih pro- • 
duce an anlwcr to the « Rights of Man,” that fhall extend’ to an bait, or 
even to a fourth part of the number of copies to which the Rights ot 
Man extended,. I will* reply to his work. But until this be done, I Until 
fo far take the fenfe of the public for my guide (and the world knows- 
I am not a flatterer) that what they do not think worth whne. to 
read, is not worth mine to anfwcr. I fuppofe the number cf c< pics to 
which part of the Rights of Man extended, taking England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, is not lefs than between forty and fifty thou! and. 

I now come to remark on the remaining part of th^quotation I have 

made from Mr. Burke. „ , 

« jf s ” fays he,. “ fuch writings fhall be thought to aeferve any -•thei’ 

refutation than that of criminal juftice.” 

Pardoning the pun, it muft be criminal juftice indeed that mould con- 
demn a work as a fubftitute for not being able to refute it. The greateit 
condemnation that could be paffedupon it would be a refutation. But 
in proceeding by the method Mr. Burke alludes w y the condemnation 
would, in the final event, pafs upon the criminality of the procefs 'and 
not upon the work, and in this cale, I had rather be the author, than bo 
either the judge, or the jury, that fhould condemn it. 

But to come at once to the point. I have differed from fome proret 
fional gentlemen on the fubjeft of profecutions, and I Alice find they are- 
falling into mjr opinion,, which I will here ftate as fully, but as conc*iti.y 

as I can. , . . - 

I will fir ft put a cafe with refpeft to any law, and then compare if 
with a government, or with what in England is* or has been, cadet, a 

conftitution. , 

It would be an aft of dcfgotifm, or what in England is called arbitrary 
power, to make a law to prohibit inveftigating the principles, good ci 
bad, on which fuch a law, or any other is founded. ... 

If a law be bad,, it is one thing to oppofe the prafticc 0i it, but : it us 
quite ^different thing to expofe its errors, to reafon on its defefts,and to ew 
caufe why it fhould be repealed, or why another ought to be fubltitutea 
in its place. I have always held it an opinion (making it alfo m) prac- 
tice) that it is better to obey a bad law, making ufe at the lame time o 
ivery argument to fhew its errors and procure its repeal, than icrci y to 
violate it ; becaufe the precedent of breaking a bad law might we a en. 
the Sufcv® jmd lead to a diferetionary violation, of tholfc which are • 
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The cafe is the fame with refpeCt to principles and forms of govern . 
ment, or to what are called conftitutions and the parts of which they are 
compofed. 

It is for the good of nations, and not for the emolument or aggrandize- 
ment of particular individuals, that government ought to be eftabliihed, 
and that mankind are at the expcncc of fupporting it. The defcCts of 
every government and conftitution, both as to principle and form mud, 
•n a parity of reafoning, be as open to difcuhion as the defers of a law, 
and it is a duty which every man owes to fociety to point them out. When 
thofe defers, and the means of remedying them are generally feen by a 
nation, that nation will reform its government or its conftitution in the 
*ne cafe, as the government repealed or reformed the law in the other. 
The operation of government is reftriCted to the making and the admi- 
niftering of laws ; but it is to a nation that the right of forming or re- 
forming, generating or regenerating conftitutions and governments be- 
long; and confequently thofe fubjeCts, as fubjeCts of inveftigation, art 
always before a country as a matter of rights and cannot, without invading 
the general rights of that country, be made fubjeCts for profecutioii. On 
this ground I will meet Mr. Burke whenever he pleale. It is better that 
the whole argument lhculd come out, than to feck to ftifle it. It was 
himfelf that opened the controverfy, and he ought not to defert it. 

T do net believe that monarchy and ariftocracy will continue Teven 
years longer in any of the enlightened countries in Europe. If better 
rcafons can be fliewn for them than againft them, they will ftand ; if the 
contrary, they will not. Mankind are not now to be told they Ih all not 
think, or they £hall not read ; and publications that go no farther than 
to inveftigate principles of government, to invite men to reafon and to 
reflcCt, and to fliew the errors and excellencies of different fyftems, have 
a right to appear. If they do not excite attention, they are not worth 
the trouble of a profeeutien ; and if they do, the profecution will amount 
to nothing, fince it cannot amount to a prohibition of reading. This 
would be a fentencc on the public, inftead of the author, and would 
alio be the moft effectual mode of making or haftening revolutions. 

On all cafes that apply univcrlally to a nation, with refpeCt to fyftems 
of government, a jury or twelve men is not competent to decide. Where 
there are no witneffes to be examined, no faCts to be proved, and where 
the whole matter is before the whole public, and the merits or demerits 
of it refting cn their opinion ; and where there is nothing to be known in 
a court, but what every body knows out of it, every twelve men is 
equally as good a jury as the other, and would moft probably reverfe each 
other's verdiCt ; or from the variety of their opinions, not be able t© 
form one. It is one cate, whether a nation approve a work, or a plan ; 
but is quite another cafe, whether it will commit to any fuch jury the 
power of determining whether that nation have a right to, or fhall re- 
form its government, or not. I mention thofe cafes, that Mr. Burke 
may fee 1 have not written on Government without reflecting on what 
is Law, as well as on what are Rights. — The only effectual jury in fuch 
cafes would be, a convention of the whole nation fairly elected ; for in 
all fuch cafes the whole nation is the vicinage. If Mr. Burke will pro- 
pole fuch a jury, I will wave all privileges of being the citizen of any 
•ther country, and, defending its principles, abide the iftue, provided 
he will do the lame ; for my opinion is, that his work and his principles 
would be condemned inftead of mine. 

As to the prejudices which men have from education and habit, in 
favour' of any particular form or fyftem of government, thofe prejudices 
have yetc q ftand the teft of reafon and reflection. In fa£h fuch pre* 

/udices 
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judiccs are nothing. No man is prejudiced in favour of a thing, know- 
ing it to be wrong,. He is attached to it on the belief of its being right ; 
and when he fees it is not lb, the prejudice will be gone We have but 
a defective idea of what prejudice is. It might be faid, that until men 
think for themtelves the whole is prejudice, and not opinion ; for that 
only isopinion which is therefult of reafon and reflection. I offer this 
remark, that Mr. Burke may not confide too much in what has been the 
cuftomary prejudices of the country. 

I do not believe that the people of England have ever been fairly and 
candidly dealt by. They have been impofed upon by parti es ? and by 
men alfuming the character of leaders. It is time that the nation Ihould 
rife above thofe trifles. It is time to difmifs that inattention which has 
fo long been the encouraging caufc of ftretching taxation to excefs. It 
is time to difmifs all thofe fongs and toafts which are calculated to en- 
ll?.ve, and operate to fuffocate reflection. On all fuch fubjeCts men have 
but to think, and they will neither aCt wrong nor be milled. To fay 
that any people are not fit for freedom, is to make poverty their choice, 
and to fay they had rather be loaded wifti taxes than not. If fuch a cafe 
could be proved, it would equally prove, that thofe who govern are not 
fit to govern them, for they are a part of the fame nation sL'nafs. 

But admiting governments to be changed all over Europe :it certainly 
may be done without convulllon or revenge. It is not worth making 
changes or revolutions, unlefs it be for fomc great national benefit ; and 
when this fhall appear to a nation, the danger will be, as in America 
and* France, to thole who oppofej and with this reflection I clofe my 
Preface. 

THOMAS PAINE. 

London, Fab, 9, 179* 
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introduction: 

W HAT Archimedes faid of the mechanical powers, may- 
be applied to Reafon and Liberty : “ Hadwe^ faid he, 
a a place, to ) land upon , we might raife the world."* 

The revolution of America prefented in politics what was on- 
ly theory in mechanics. So deeply rooted were all the govern- 
ments of the old world, and fo effe&nally had the tyranny and 
the antiquity of habit eftabli filed itfelf over the mind, that no 
beginning could be made in Ada, Africa, or Europe, to reform 
the political condition of man. Freedom had been hunted round 
the globe ; realon was confidered as rebellion ; and the Ha very 
of fear had made men afraid to think. 

But fuch is the irretiftible nature of truth* that all itafks, and 
all it wants, is the liberty of appearing. The fun needs no in- 
feription to diftinguifh him from darknefs ; and no fooner did 
the American governments difplay themfelves to the world, than 
defpotifm felt a Brock, and man began to contemplate redrefs-. 

The independence of America, confidered merely as a feppation 
from England, would have been a matter but of little impor- 
tance, had it notabeen accompanied by a revolution in the prin- 
ciples and practice of governments. She made.a Band, not for 
herfelf only, but for the world, and looked .beyond the adwan- 
tkges herfelf could receive. Even the HelBan, though hired to 
fight againft her, may' live to blefs his defeat; and England, 
condemning the vicioufnefs of its government, rejoice in its 
mifearriage. 

As America was the only fpot in *the political world, where 
the. principles of iniiverfal reformation could begin, fo alfo was 
it the beft in the natural world. An aflemblage of circumftances 
eonfpired, not only to give birth, but to add gigantic maturity 
to its principles. The feene which that country prefents to the 
eye oi a fpedlator, has fomething in it which generates and en- 
courages great ideas. Nature appears to him in magnitude. 
The mighty objedts ke beholds, adt upon his mind by erkirg ng 
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it, and he partakes ®f the greatnefs he contemplates.-- Its fi r ft 
jLttlers were emigrants from different European nations, arid of 
chverfified profeffions of religion, retiring from the governmen- 
tal perfecutions of the old world, and meeting in the new, not 
as enemies, but as brothers. The wants which neceffarily ao 
company the cultivation of a wildernefs produced among them 
ftate of fociety, which countries, long harraffed by the quar- 
rels and intrigues of governments, had negleCted to cherifli. In 
fuch a fituation man becomes what he ought. He lees his fpecies, 
jiot with the inhuman idea of a natural enemy, but as kindred ; 
and the example {hews to the artificial world, that man muff go 
rback to Nature for information. 

From the rapid progrefs which America makes in every fpe- 
xies of improvement, it is rational to conclude, that if the go- 
vernments of Afia, Africa, and Europe, had begun on a prin- 
ciple fimilar to that of America, or had not been very early cor- 
rupted therefrom, that thofe countries muff, by this time, have 
been in a far fuperior 'condition to what they are. Age after 
age has palled away, for no other purpofe than to behold their 
wretchednefs. — Could we fuppofe afpe&ator who knew nothing 
of the world, and who was put into it merely to make his obfer- 
vations, he would take a great part of the old world to be new, 
luff ffruggling with the difficulties and hardfhips of an infant let- 
tlement. He could not fuppofe that the hordes of miferable poor, 
with which old countries abound, could be any other than thofe 
who had not yet had time to provide for themfelves. Little would 
he think they were the confequence of what in fuch countries is 
called government. 

If, from the more wretched parts of the old world, we look 
at thofe which are in an advanced ftage of improvement, we 
(fill find the greedy hand of government thrufting itfelf into 
every corner and crevice of induftry, and grafping the fpoil of # 
the multitude. Invention is continually exercifed, to furnilh 
new pretences for revenue and taxation. It watches profperity 
as its prey, and permits none to efcape without a tribute. 

As revolutions have begun, (and as the probability is always 
greater againft a thing beginning, than of proceeding after it 
has begun), it is natural to expeCt that other revolutions will 
follow. The amazing and Hill increafmg expences with which 
old governments are conducted, the numerous wars they engage 
in or provoke, the embarraffments they throw in the way of 
univerfal civilization and commerce, and the opp;eflion and 
ulurpation they praCtife at home, have wearied out the patience, 
and exhaufted the property of the world. In fuch a fituation, 
and with the examples already exiffing, revolutions are to be 
* looked for. They are become fubjeCts of univerfal converfa- 
tion, and may be confidered as the Order of the day. 

If fyftems of government can be introduced, lefs expenfive, 
and more productive of general happinefs, than thofe which 
have exiffed, all auemots to oppofe their progrefs will in the 
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end be fruitlefs. Reafon, like time, will make its own way? 
and prejudice will fall in a combat with intereft. Ifuniverfal peace? 
civilization, and commerce, are ever to be the happy lot of man, 
it cannot be accomplifhed but by a revolution in the fyftem of 
ffovernments. All the monarchical governments are military. 
War is their trade, plunder and revenue their objeCts. While 
inch governments continue, peace has not the abfolute fecurity 
of a dav. What is the hiftory of all monarchical governments, 
but a difguftful piClure of human wretchednefs, and the acci- 
dental refpite of a few years repofe ? Wearied with war, and 
tired with human butchery, they fat down to reft, and called it 
peace. This certainly is not the condition that Heaven intend- 
ed for man ; and if this be monarchy , well might monarchy be 

reckoned among the fins of the Jews. 

The revolutions which formerly took place in the world, had 
nothing in them that interefted the bulk of mankind. They 
extended only to a change of perfons and meafures, but not of 
principles, and rofe or fell among the common tranfaCtions of 
the moment. What we now behold, may not improperly be 
called a “ counter revolution” Conqueft and tyranny, at fome 
early period, difpoffeffed man of his rights, and he is now reco- 
vering them. And as the tide of all human affairs has its ebb 
and flow in directions contrary to each other, fo alfo is it in this. 
Government founded on a moral theory , on a fyftem of univerfal 
fence, on the indefeafible hereditary Rights of Man, is now revolving 
from weft to eaft, by aftronger impulfe than the government of 
the fword revolved from eaft to weft. It interefts not particular 
individuals, but nations, in its progrefs, and promifes a riew sera 

to the human race. . 

The danger to which the fuccefs of revolutions is molt ex- 
pofed, is that of attempting them before the principles on which 
they proceed, and the advantages to refult from them, are fuf- 
ficiently feen and underftood. Almoft every thing appertaining 
to the circumftances of a nation, has been abforbed and con- 
founded under the general and myfterious word government . 
Though it avoids taking to its account the errors it commits, and 
the mifehiefs it occafions, it fails not to arrogate to itfelf what- 
ever has the appearance of profperity. It robs induftry of its 
honours, by pedanticly making itfelf the caufe of its effeCts y 
and purloins from the general character of man, the merits that 
appertain to him as a focial being. # 

It may therefore be of ufe, in this day of revolutions, todif- 
criminate between thofe things which are rhe effeCt of govern- 
ment, and tfiofe which are not. This will beft be done by tak- 
ing a review of fociety and civilization, and the ccnftquences 
refulting therefrom, as things diftinCt from what are called go- 
vernments. Bv beginning with this inveftigation, we Avail be 
able to affign effeCts to their proper caufe, and analize the mafs 
of common errors. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of SOCIETY and CIFILIZATION. 

G PvEAT part of that order which reigns among mankind is 
not the efiedt of government. It has its origin in the 
principles of fociety and the natural conftitution of man. It 
<exifted prior to government, and would exift if the formality of 
government was abolifhed. The mutual dependence and reci- 
procal intereft which man has upon man, and all the parts of a 
civilized community upon each other, create that great chain 
-of connexion which holds it together. The landholder, the- 
tfarmer, the manufacturer, the merchant, the tradefman, and 
-every occupation, profpers by the aid which each receives 
.•from the other, and from the whole. Common intereft re- 
gulates their, concerns, and forms their law ; and the laws 
which common ufage ordains, have a greater influence than the 
laws of government. In fine, fociety performs for itfelf almoft 
every thing which is aferibed to government. 

To underftand the nature and quantity of government proper 
for man, it is neceftary to attend to his character. As Nature 
created him for fociai life, ihe fitted him for the ftation fhe in- 
tended. In all cafes fhe made his natural wants greater than his 
"‘individual powers. No one man is capable, without the aid of 
ibcietv, of fupplying his own wants ; and thofe wants acting 
upon every individual, impel the whole of them into fociety, 
as naturally as gravitation a&s to a center. 

But ft) e has gone further. She has not only forced man into 
fociety, by a diverfity of wants, which the reciprocal aid of 
each other can fupply, but Ihe has implanted in him a fyftem of 
fecial aftedlions, which, though not neceftary to his exiftenee,. 
are eftential to his happinefs. There is no period in life when 
this love for fociety ceales to a 61. It begins and ends, with our 

being. 

If we examine, with attention, into the composition and con- 
ftitution of jnan, the diverfity of his wants, and the diverfity of 
■ talents in different men for reciprocally accommodating the 
wants of each other, his propenfity to fociety, and confequently 
to preferve the advantages refulting from it, we fhall eafily dif- 
cover, that a great part of what is called government is mere 
knpofition. 

Government is no farther neceftary than to fupply the few 
cafes to which fociety and civilization are not conveniently com- 
petent ; and inftanccs are not wanting to ftiew, that every thing 
which government can uiefully add thereto, has been performed 
by the common confent of fociety, without government. 

For upwards of twjo years from the commencement of the 
American war, and to a longer period in feverai of the Ameri- 
can States, there were no eftahlifhed forms, of government. The 
old governments had been aboliflied, and the country was too 
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rmich occupied in defence, to employ its attention in eftablifhing; 
new governments ; yet during this interval, order and harmony 
were preferved as inviolate as in any country in Europe. There is 
a natural aptnefs in man, and more fo in fociety,, becaufe item- 
braces a greater variety of abilities and refource, to accommodate 
itfelf to whatever fituation it is in. The inftant formal govern- 
ment is abolifhed, fociety begins to- a<ft. A general aftociation 
takes place, and common intereft produces common fecurity. 

So far is it from being true, as has been pretended, that the 
abolition of any formal government is the diftolution of fociety, 
that it a£ts by a contrary nnpulfe, and brings the latter the clofsr 
together. All that part of its organization which it had committed 
‘to its government, devolves again upon itfelf, and afts through 
its medium. When men, as well from natural inftinft, as from 
reciprocal benefits, have habituated themfelves to fociai and ci- 
vilized life, there is always enough of its principles in pra£tice 
to carry them through any changes they may find neceftary or 
convenient to make m their government. In fhort, man is in 
naturally a creature of fociety, that it is- almoft impoftible to put 
him out of it. 

Formal government makes but a fmall part of civilized life-; 
and when even the beft that human wifdom can devife is efta- 
blifhed, it is a thing more in name and idea, than in fa 61. It is 
to the great and fundamental principles of fociety and civiliza- 
tion: — to the common ufage univerfally confented to, and mu- 
tually and reciprocally maintained- -to the unceafihg circulation 
©f intereft, which, palling through its million channels, invi- 
gorates the whole mafs of civilized man— -it is to thefe things, 
infinitely more than to any thing which even the beft inftituted 
government can perform, that the fafety and profperity of the 
individual and of the whole depends. 

The more perfe6i civilization is, the lefs occafion has it for 
government, becaufe the more does it regulate its own -affairs, 
and govern itfelf ; but fo contrary is the pra&ice of old govern- 
ments to the reafon of the. cafe, that the expenc.es of them in- 
creafe in the proportion they ought to diminifn. It is but few 
general laws that civilized life requires, and thofe of luch com- 
mon ufefulnefs, that whether they are enforced by the forms of 
government or not, the effe£t will be nearly the fame. If we 
confider what the principles are that firfi condenfc men into fo- 
ciety, and what the motives that regulate their mutual intercourle 
afterwards, we fhall find, by the time we arrive at what is call- 
ed government, that nearly the whole of the bufindl is per- 
formed by the natural operation of the parts upon each other. 

Man, with refpe6t to all thole matters, is more, a creature of 
confiftency than he is aware, or that governments would wifh 
him to believe. All the great laws of fociety are laws of nature. 
Thofe of trade and commerce, whether with relpeft to the in- 
tercourfe of individuals, or of nations,, are laws of mutual and 
•reciprocally tereft. They are followed and obeyed becaufe it is 
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the interefl of the parties fo to do, and not on account of any 
formal laws their governments may impofe or interpole. 

But haw often is. the natural propenlity to fociety difturbed or 
deflroyed by the operations of government. When the latter, in- 
Head of being ingrafted on the principles of the former, affiimes 
to exift for itfelf, and ads by partialities of favour and oppref- 
fion it becomes the caufe of the mifchiefs it ought to prevent. 

If we look back to the riots and tumults, which at various 
times have happened in England, we fliall find, that they did 
not proceed from the want of a government, but that govern- 
ment was itfelf the generating caufe ; inftead of confoiidating 
fociety it divided it ; it deprived it of its natural cohefion, and 
engendered difcontents and diforders, which othenvife would 
not have fcxifted. In thofe alTbciaticns which men promifcu- 
oufly form for the purpofe ©f trade, or of any concern, in which 
government is totally out of the queftion, and in which they aft 
merely on the principles of fociety, we fee how naturally the 
various parties unite ; and this fhews, by comparifon, that go- 
vernments, fo far from being always the caufe or means of or- 
der, are often the deftruftion of it. The riots of 1780 had no 
other fource than the remains of thofe prejudices, which the 
government itfelf had encouraged. But with refpeft: to Eng- 
land there are alfo other caufes. 

Excefs and inequality of taxation, however difguifed in the 
means, never fail to appear in their effects. Asa great mafs of 
the community are thrown thereby into poverty and difcontent, 
they are conftantly on the brink of commotion ; and deprived, 
as "they unfortunately are, of the means of information, are 
eafily heated to outrage. Whatever the apparent caufe of any 
riots may be, the real one is always want of happinefs. It 
. Ihews, that fomething is wrong in the fyftem of government, 
that injures the felicity by which fociety is to be preferved. 

But as fa<ft is fuperior to reafoning, the inftance of America 
prefents itfelf to confirm thefe obfervations. — If ihereis a coun- 
try in the world, where concord, according to common calcu- 
lation, would be leaft expefted, it is America. Made up, as it 
is, of people from different nations *, . accuflomed to different 
forms and habits of government, fpeaking different languages, 
and more different in their modes of worfhip, it would appear 

* That part of America which is generally called Nevz-England, including 
New- H amp Ihi re, M attach uletts, Rhode-Ifland, and Connecticut, is peopled 
chiefly by Engliih defendants. In the flrate of New-York, about halt aie 
Dutch, the reft Engliih, Scotch, and Iriih. In New-Jerley, a mixture of 
Engliih and Dutch, with fome Scotch and irifh. In Pebnfylvania, about one 
third are Engliih, another Germans, and the remainder Scotch and Iiilh, with 
fome Swedes. The States to the fouthward have a greater proportion or Eng- 

liih than the middle States, but in all of them there is a mixture ; and befides 
thofe enumerated, there are a confiderablc number of French, and fome ew 
of ail the European nations lying on the coaft. The moll numerous religious 
denomination a.e the Prefbyterians j but no one feft is eftabliffred above an- 
other, and all men are equally citizens. , 
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tint the union of fuch a people was imprafticable ; but by the 
fmpJe operation of conftruaing government on the principles of 
fociety and the rights of man, every difficulty retires, and all the 
arts are brought into cordial unifon. There the poor are not 
odd refled, the rich are not privileged. Induftry is not rnsrti- 
ged by the fplendid extravagance of a court rioting at its ex- 
oence. Their taxes are few, becaufe their government is juft ; 
and as there is nothing to render them wretched, there is no- 
thing to engender riots and tumults. 

A metaphyfical man, like Mr. Burke, would have tortured 
his invention to difeover how fuch a people could be governed. 
He would have fuppofed that fome muft be managed by fraud, 
Bthers by force, and all by lome contrivance ; that genius muft 
be hired to impofe upon ignorance and Ihew and parade to 
fafeinate the vulgar. Loft in the abundance of his refearches, 
lie would have refolved and re-refolved, and finally overlooked 
the plain and eafy road that lay direftly before him. 

One of the great advantages of the American revolution has 
been, that it led to a difeovery of the principles, and laid open 
\ the impoiition, of governments. All the revolutions till then 
had been worked within the atmofphere of a court, and never 
on the great floor of a nation. The parties were always of the 
difs of°courtiers ; and whatever was their rage for reformation, 
thev carefully preferved the fraud of the profeffipn. 

In all cafes they took care to reprefent government as a thing 
made up of m'yfteries, whichconty themfelves wnderftood ; and 
1 they hid from the undemanding of the nation, the only thing 
that was beneficial to know, namely. That government is nothing 
more than a national affociation ailing on the principles of fociety. 

Having thus endeavoured to ftiew, that the focial and civi- 
lized ftate of man is capable of performing within itfelf, almoft 
every thing neceftarv to its prote&ion and government, it will 
be proper r on the other hand, to take a review of the prefent 
old governments, and examine whether their principles and 
praflice are correfpondent thereto. 



CHAP. II. 

Of the ORIGIN of the PRESENT OLD GOFERNMENTS. 

I T is impofiible that fuch governments as have hitherto exifted 
in the world, could have commenced by any other means 
than a total violation of every principle facred and moral. I . e 
obfeuritv in which the origin of all the preient old goven - 
nients is buried, implies the iniquity and difgrace with which 
they began. The origin of the prefent government of Am. - 
rica and France will ever be remembered, becaufe it is honoui- 
able to record it ; but with refpect to the reft, even hiattery has 
configned them to the tomb ot time, without an inscription. 
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lt could have been no difficult thing in the early andTofitary. 
ages of the world, while the chief employment of men was that erf 
attending docks and herds, for a banditti of ruffians to over rm 
a country, and lay it under contributions. Their power bein* 
thus eftabliftied, the chief of the band contrived to lofe the name, 
of Robber in that of Monarch ; and hence the origin of Mo- 
narchy and Kings. 

The origin of the government of England, fo far as relates, 
to wha t ncailed its line of monarchy being one of the lateft 
is peril a p {-the beft recorded. The hatred which the Norman* 
invafion and tyranny begat, mu ft have been deeply rooted im 
the nation, to have outlived the contrivance t£ obliterate it. 
Though not a courtier will talk of the. curfew-bell,, not a village 
in England has forgotten it. 5 

Thofe bands of robbers having parcelled out the world, and 
divided it into, dominions, began, as 'is naturally the cafe, to 
quarrel with each other. What at fir ft was obtained by violence 
was confidered by others as lawful to be taken, and a fecoml 
plunderer fucceeded the ftrft. They alternately invaded the do- 
minions- which each had afiigned to himfelf, and the bnnalitv 
with which they treated each other explains the original character 
of monarchy. It was ruffian torturing ruffian. The conqueror 
confidered the conquered, not as his prifoner, but his property.. 
He led him in triumph rattling in chains, and doomed him, at 
pleafure, to flavery or death. As time obliterated the hif- 
tory of their beginning, their fucceffiors aiiumed new appear- 
ances, to cut off the entail of their difgrace, but their principles 
and objefts remained the fame. ‘ What at firft was plunder, aft 
fumed the fofter name of revenue j and the power originally 
ufurped, they affefted to inherit. 

From luch beginning of governments, what could be ex- 
peacd, but a continual iyftem of war and extortion? It has 
eftabliftied itfelf into a trade. The vice is not peculiar to ore 
more than to another, but is the common principle of ail. There 
does not exift within fuch governments fufficient ftamina. where? 
on to ingraft reformation ; and’ the fhorteft, esfieft, and moil 
effectual remedy, is to begin anew on the ground of the oration. 

What feenes of horror, what perfection of iniquity, prefeut 
themielves in contemplating the character, and reviewing the 
hi ft cry of fuch governments ! If we would delineate human na- 
ture with a bafenefs of heart, and hypocrily of countenance, 
that reflection would ftnidder at and humanity difown, it h 
kings, courts, and cabinets, that muft fit for the portrait. IVlan, 
naturally as he is, with, all his faults about him, is not up to the 
charatfter. 

Can we poflibly fuppofe that if governments had originated 
in a right principle, and had not an intereft i:i pursuing a 
wrong one, that the world could have been in the wretched and 
quarrelfome condition we have feen it ? What inducement has 
the farmer, while following the plough, to lay a£de his peaceful 

purfuit 
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urfuit? and D° t0 war the farmer of another country ? or 
what inducement has the manufacturer ? What is dominion to 
them or to any clafs of men in a nation ? Does it add an acre 
to any man’s eftate, or raife its value ? Are not conqueft and 
defeat each of the fame price, and taxes the never-failing confe- 

l]ence ? Though this reafoning may be good to a nation, it is 

not fo to a government. War is the Pharo table of govern- 
ments, and nations the dupes of the games.. 

If there is any thing to wonder at in this miferable feene of 
governments, more than might be expefted, it is the prog-refs 
which the peaceful arts of agriculture, manufacture and com- 
merce have made, beneath fuch a long accumulating load of. dis- 
couragement and oppreffion. It Serves to {hew, that inftinCt in 
animals does not aft with Stronger impulfe, than the principles 
of Society and civilization operate in man. Under all discourage- 
ments, he pur Sues his objeCt, and yields to nothing but impoffi- 
bilities. 



CHAP. III. 

Of the OLD and NEW SYSTEMS of GOVERNMENT. 
T^TOTHING can appear more contradictory than the Parr- 
is ciples on which the old governments began, and the con- 
dition to which Society, civilization, and commerce, are capa- 
ble of carrying mankind. Government on the ol' 1 fyftem, is 
an affiimption of power, for the aggrandizement of itfelf; on 
the new, a delegation of power, for the common benefit of So- 
ciety. The former Supports itfelf by keeping up a fyftem of 
war ; the latter promotes a fyftem of peace, as the true means 
of enriching a nation. The one encourages national prejudices ; 
the other promotes univerfal Society, as the means of universal 
commerce. The one meafures its profperity, by the quantity 
of revenue it extorts ; the other proves its excellence, by the 
Small quantity of taxes it requires. 

Mr. Burke has talked of old and new whigs. If he can amufe 
himfelf with childifh names and distinctions, I {hall not inter- 
rupt his pleafure. It is not to him, but to the Abbe Sieves, 
that I addrefs this chapter. I am already engaged to the latter 
gentleman, to difeufs the fubjeCt of monarchical government ; 
and as it naturally occurs in comparing the old and new fyftems, 
I make this the opportunity of prefenting to him my obferva- 
tions. I {hall occafionally take Mr. Burke in my way. 

Though it might be proved that the fyftem of government now 
called the new, is the moft ancient in principle of all that have 
exifted, being founded on the original inherent Rights of Man £ 
yet, as tyranny and the fword have fufpended the exercife of 
thofe rights for many centuries paft, it ferves better the purpofe 
of difti 11ft ion to calf it the new.) than to claim the right of call- 
ing it the old* The 
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The firft general diftin&ion between thofe two fvftems j 8 
that the one now called the old is hereditary , either in whole or 
in part; and the new is entirely reprejentative . It reje&s all he* 
reditary government : 

Firft, as being an impolition on mankind. 

Secondly, As inadequate to the purpofes for which govern- 
ment is neceftary. 

With refpedt to the firft of thefe heads — It cannot be proved 
by what right hereditary government could begin : neither does 
there exift within the compafs of mortal power, a right to efta- 
blifti it. Man has no authority over pofterity in matters of per- 
fonal right ; and therefore, no man, or body of men, had, or 
can have, aright to fetup hereditary government. /Were even 
ourfelves to come again into exiftence, inftead of being fucceed- 
ed by pofterity, we have not now the right of taking from our- 
felves the rights which would then be ours. On what ground, 
then, do we pretend to take them from others ? 

With refpedl to the fecond head, that of being inadequate to 
the purpofes for which government is neceftary, we have only to 
confider what government eftentially is, and compare it with the 
circumftances to which hereditary fucceftion is fubjecft. 

Government ought to be a thing always in full maturity. It 
ought to be fo conftrwfted as to be fuperior to all the accidents 
to which individual man is fubjeft ; and therefore, hereditary 
fucceftion, by being fubjett to them all , is the moft irregular and 
imperfect of all the fvftems of government. 

W e have heard the Rights of Man called a levelling fyftem ; 
but the only fyftem to which the word levelling is truly applica- 
ble, is the hereditary monarchical fyftem. It is a fyftem of 
mental levelling. It indiscriminately admits every fpecies of cha- 
radler to the fame authority. Vice and virtue, ignorance and 
wifdom, in fhort, every quality, good or bad, is put on the 
fame level. Kings fucceed each other, not as rationals, but as 
animals. It fignifies not what their mental or moral charafters 
are. Can we then be furprifed at the abjedt ftate of the human 
mind in monarchical countries, when the government itfelf is 
formed on fuch an abjetft levelling fyftem ? — It has no fixed cha- 
racter. To-day it is one thing ; to-morrow it is fomething elfe. 
It changes with the temper of every fucceeding individual, and 
is fubjedt to all the varieties of each. It is government through 
the medium of pafiionsand accidents. It appears under all the 
various characters of childhood, decrepitude, dotage, a thing at 
nurfe, in leading-ftrings, or in crutches. It reveries the whole- 
fome order of nature. It occafionallv puts children over men, 
and the conceits of non-age over v \fdom and experience. In 
fhort, we cannot conceive a more ^diculous figure of govern- 
ment, than hereditary fucceftion, in a Hits cafes, prefents. 

Could it be made a decree in nature, T>r an edidt regiftered in 
heaven, and man could know it, that virtue and wifdom fhould 
nyariablv appertain to hereditary fucceftion, the objections t© it 

would 
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ild be removed ; but when we fee that nature" adts as if ftie 
downed and fported with the hereditary fyftem ; that the men- 
tal characters of fucceftbrs, in all countries, are below the ave- 
e of human underftanding ; that one is a tyrant, another an 
ideot, a third infane, and fome all three together, it is impof- 
jjjjje to attach confidence to it, when reafon in man has power 

° ifis not to the Abbe S* :ye$ that I need apply this reafoning ; 
he has already faved me that trouble, by giving his own 
opinion upon the cafe. “ If it be afked,” fays he, “ what is 
it , n y opinion with refpeCI to hereditary right, I anfwer, with- 
it 0 ut hefitation, That, in good theory, an hereditary tranf- 
u m iigon of any power or office, can never accord with the 
, \ « laws of a true representation. Hereditarvfhip is, m this fenfe, 
u as ml ich an attaint upon principle, as an outrage upon fociety. 
“ But let us,” continues he, 44 refer to the hiftory of all ejec- 
u five monarchies and principalities : Is there one in which the 
“ elective mode is not worfe than the hereditary fucceftion ?” 

As to debating on which Is the worft of the two, is admitting 
i both to be bad ; and herein we are agreed. The preference 
which the Abbe has given, is a condemnation of the thing he 
prefers. Such a mode of reafoning on fuch a fubjeCl is inad- 
miffible, becaufe it finally amounts to an accufation \ipon Pro- 
vidence, as if file had left to man no other choice with refpeCt 
to government than between two evils, the beft of which he ad- 
mits to be 44 an attaint upon principle , and an outrage upon fociety 
1 , 1 . Paffing over, for the prefent, all the evils and mifchiefs which 
monarchy has occafioned in the world, nothing can more effec- 
tually prove its ufeleflnefs in a ftate of civil government , than 
making it hereditary. Would we make any office hereditary 
that required wifdom and abilities to fill it ? and where wifdom 
and abilities are not neceftary, fuch an office, whatever it may 
be, is fuperfluous or infignificant. 

Hereditary fucceftion is a burlefque upon monarchy.. It puts 
it in the moft ridiculous light, by prefenting it as an office, 
which any child or ideot may fill. It requires fome talents to 
be a common mechanic; but to be a king, requires only the 
animal figure of man— a fort of breathing automaton. This 
fort of fuperftition may laft a few years more, but it cannot 
long refift the awakened reafon and intereft of man. 

As to Mr. Burke, he is a ftickler for monarchy, not altoge- 
ther as a penfioner, if lie is one, which I believe, but as a po- 
litical man. 

He has taken up a contemptible opinion of mankind, who, 
in their turn, are taking up the fame of him.* He confiders 
them as a herd of 'beings that muft be governed by fraud, effigy, 
2nd {hew ; and an idol would be as good a figure of monarchy 
| jvith him; as a man. I will, however, do him the juftice to 
la y> that, with refpeft to America, he has been very compli- 
mentary. He always contended, at leaft in my hearing, that 



So 
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the people of America were more enlightened, than thofe f 
England, or of any country in Europe; and that therefore th 
impofition of fhew was not nec diary in their governments ^ 
Though the comparifon between hereditary and effc&ive mo 
narchv, which the Abbe has made, is urinecefTary to the cafe' 
becaufe the reprefentative fyftem rejects both; yet, were I to 
make the comparifon, I ftiould decide contrary to what he h^s 
done. 



The civil wars which have originated from contefted heredi- 
tary claims, are more numerous, and have been more dreadful 
and of longer continuance, than thofe which have been occa! 
fioned by election. All the civil wars in France aro'fe from the 
hereditary fyftem ; they were either produced by hereditary 
claims, or by the imperfection of the hereditary form, which 1 
admits of regencies, or monarchies at nurfe. "With refpeft to 
England, its hiftory is full of the fame misfortunes. The con. 
tefts for fucceftion between the bonfes of York and Lancaller 
lafted a whole century; and others of a fimilar nature, have re- 
newed themfelves fince that period. Thofe of 1711J and 
were of the fame kind. The fucceftion war for the crown oil 
Soain, embroiled almoft half Europe. The difturbances in 
Holland are generated from the hereditary fhip of the Stack- 
holder. A government calling itfelf free, with an hereditary 
office, is like a thorn in the fidh, that produces a fermentation 
which endeavours to difeharge it. 

But I might go further, and place alfo foreign wars, of what- 
ever kind, to the fame caule. It is by adding the evil of here- • 
ditary fucceftion to that of monarchy, that a permanent family 
intereft is created, whofe conftant obje&s are dominion and re- 
venue. Poland, though an ele&ive monarchy, has had fewer 
wars than thofe which are hereditary ; and it is the only govern- 
ment that has made a voluntary eftay, though but a fmall one, 
to reform the condition of the country. 

Having thus glanced at a few of the defers of the old, or 
hereditary fvftems of government, let us compare it with the 
new, or reprefentative fyftem. 

The reprefentative fyftem takes fociety and' civilization for its 
bafts; nature, reafon, and experience, for its guide. 

Experience, in all ages,, and in all countries, has demon*- 
ftrated, that it is impoftible to controul Nature in her diftribu- 
tion of mental powers. She gives them as die pleafes. What 
ever is the rule by which fhe, apparently to us, fcatters them 
among mankind, that rule remains a fecret to man. It would- 
be as ridiculous to attempt to fix the hereditaryfhip of human 
beauty, as of wifdom. Whatever wifdom conftituently is, it h 
like a feedlefs plant ; it may be reared- when it appears, but it 
cannot be voluntarily produced. There is always a fufficiency 
fomewhere in die general mafs of fociety for all purpofes; but 
with refpedl to the parts of fociety, it is continually changing its 
place. It rife in one to-day, in another tQ-morrow, and has. 
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jnoft probably viftted in rotation every family of the earth, and 
mzii\ withdr aw 11. 

6 As this is the order of nature, the order of government muft 
neceHarily follow it, or government will, as we fee it does, de- 
generate! n to ignorance. The hereditary fyftem, therefore, is 
J s repugnant to human wifdom, as to human rights ; and is as 
abfurd, as it is unjuft. 

As the republic of letters brings forward the beft literary pro- 
ductions, by giving to genius a fair and imiverfal chance ; fo the 
reprefentative fyftem of government is jalculated to produce the 
wifeft laws, by colle&ing wifdom from%here it can be found. 

1 frtiile to myfclf when I contemplate the ridiculous infignifi- 
eance into which literature and all the fciences would fink, were 
rhey made hereditary ; and I carry the fame idea into govern^ 
j meats. An hereditary governor is as inconfiftentas an hereditary 
author. I know not whether Homer or Euclid had fons : but E 
will venture an opinion, that if they had, and had left their? 
works unfimfjied, thofe fons could not have completed them. 

Do we need a ftronger evidence of the abfurdity of heredi- 
tary government, than is feen in the defendants of thofe men, 
in any line of life, who once were famous ? Is there fcarcely an 
'inftance in which there is not a total reverfe of the character ? 
It appears as if the tide of mental faculties flowed as far as it 
could in certain channels, and then forfook its courfe, and arofe 
mothers. How irrational then is the hereditary fyftem which 
eftablifhes channels of pow r er, in company with which wifdom 
refries to flow ! By continuing this abfurditv, man is perpe- 
jluaily iii contradiction with himfelf^ he accepts, for # a king, or 
a chief magiftrate, or a legiflator, a perfon yffiom he would not 
eleft for a oonftable. 

It appears to general obfervation, that revolutions create ge- 
nius and talents; but thofe events do no more than bring them 
forward. There is exifting in man, a mafs of fenfe lying in a 
dormant ftate, and which, unlefs fomething excites it to action, 
will defend with him, in that condition, to the grave. As it is 
to the advantage of fociety that the whole of its faculties fliould 
be employed, the conftrucipioii of government ought to be fuch 
as to bring forward, by a quiet and regular operation, all that 
extent of capacity which never fails to appear in revolutions. 

This cannot take place in the infipid ftate of hereditary go- 
vernment, not only becaufe it prevents, but becaufe it operates 
to benumb. When the mind ®f a nation is bowed down by any 
political fuperftition in its government, fuch as hereditary fuc- 
ay.ion is, it lofes a confiderable portion of its powers on all 
other fiibjefts and objects. Hereditary fucceftion requires the 
fee obedience to ignorance, as to wifdom; and when once 
the mind can bring itfelf to pay this indiferi ruinate reverence, it 
defeends below the ftature of mental manhood. It is fit to be 
|eat only. in little things. It adls a treachery upon itfelf, and 
♦locates the fenfations that urge the dete&ion. 

Though 
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Though the ancient governments prefent to us a miferablc 
nitture of the condition of man, there is one which above all 
others exempts itfelf from the general defcription. I mean the 
democracy of the Athenians. We lee more to admire, and lefs 
to condemn, in that great, extraordinary people, than in any 

thing which hiftory affords. „ . . , 

Mr Burke is fo little acquainted with conltituent principles of 
government, that he confounds democracy and reprefentation 
“et^er Reprefentation was a thing unknown in the ancient 
democracies. In thofe the mafs of the people met and enafted 
laws (grammatically fpeaking) in the brft perfon. Simple de. 
mocracv was no other than the common-hall of the ancients. It 
f, unifies the/om, as well as the public principle of _ the govern- 
meiit As thefe democracies increafed in population, and the 
territory extended, the Ample democratical form became un- > 
vvieldy and imprafticable; and as the fyftem of reprefentation 
was not known, the confequence was, they either degenerated 
convulfively into monarchies, or became abforbed into fuchas 
then exifted. Had the fyftem of reprefentation been then im- 
d,->rftood, as it now is, there is no reafon to believe that thofe 
farms of government, now called monarchical and anftocratical,, 
would ever have taken place. It was the want of fame method 
to confolidate the parts of -fociety, after it became too populous, 
and too extenfive for the Ample democratical form, and alfo the 
kx and folitarv condition of Aiepherds and herdfmen in other 
parts of the world, that afforded opportunities to thofe unnatural 

modes of government to begin. 

As it is necefiarvto clear away the rubbifti of errors, into! 
which the fubjeft of government has been thrown, I fhall pro- 
ceed to remark on fame others. 

It has alwavs been the political craft of courtiers and court- 
governments; to abufe fomething which they called repub. 
licanifm t but what republicanifm was, or is, they nevei attempt 
to explain. Let us examine a little into this cafe. 

The onlv forms of government are, the democratical, the 
ariftocratical, the monarchical, and what is now called there- 

P ' What is called a republic, is not any particular form of govern- 
ment It is wholly charafteriftical of the purport, matter, or 
obieift for which government ought to be tnftuuted, an on 
which it is to be employed, res-fublica, the mibhc affairs, 01 
the public good; or, literally tranflated, the public thtng. I ti 
a word of a good original, referring to w at ous 1 
charafter and buAnefs of government ; and in this fenle it s natti 
rally oppofed to the word monarchy, whichhas a bafeongn 0 

cation. It means arbitrary power in an >ndiv.dv, a l oe fon the 
exercife of which, bimfelf, and not the > es-pubhca ' ^ 

Every government that does not aa on die pnncipleoM 
Republic, or in other words, that does not make tl e p 
its whole and foie objeft, is not a good government. Hep® 
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lican government. is no other than government eftablifhed and 
conducted for the inteieft of the public, as well individually as 
collectively. It is not neceflarily connected with any particular 
form, but it moft natural ly affociates with the reprefentative 
form, as being belt calculated to fecure the end for which a na- 
tion is at the expence of fupporting it. 

Various forms of government have affected to ffyle themfelves a 
republic. Poland calls itfelf a republic, which is an hereditary arif- 
tocracy, with what is called an eledive monarchy. Holland calls 
itfelf a republic, which is chiefly ariftocratical, with an hereditary 
ftadtholderfhip. But the government of America, which is wholly 
»n the fyftem of reprefentation, is the only real republic in cha- 
rafter and in pradice, that now exifts. Its government has no 
other objed than the public bufinefs of the nation, and therefore 
itis properly a republic; and the Americans have taken care that 
this, and no other, fhall always be the objed of their government, 
by their rejeding every thing hereditary, andeftablifliing govern- 
ment on the fyftem of reprefentation only. 

Thofe who have faid that a republic is not a form of govern- 
ment calculated for countries of great extent, miftook, in the 
hrft place, the bufviefs of a government, for a form of govern- 
ment; for the res-publica equally appertains to every extent of 
territory and population. And, in the fecond place, if they 
meant any thing with refped to form , it was the Ample democra- 
tical form, fuch was the mode of government in the ancient de- * 
mocracies, in which there was no reprefentation. The cafe, 
therefore, is not, that a republic cannot be extenfive, but that it 
cannot be extenfive on the fimple democratical form ; and the 
fieftion naturally prefents itfelf, What is the befl form of govern- 
ment for conducing the res-publica, or the public business of 
a. nation , after it becomes too extenfve and populous for the fmple de* 
mocraticalform ? 

It cannot be monarchy, becaufe monarchy is fubjed to an ob- 
jeftion of the fame amount to which the Ample democratical 
form was fubjed. 

It is probable that an individual may lay down a fyftem of prin- 
ciples, on which government fhall be conftitutionally eftablifhed 
to any extent of territory. This is no more than an operation 
ot the mind, ading by its own powers. But the pradice upon 
thofe principles, as applying to the various and numerous cir- 
cumftances of a nation, its agriculture, manufadure, trade, 
commerce, &c. &c. requires a knowledge of a different kind, 
and which can be had only from the various parts of fociety. 

It is an affemblage of pradical knowledge, which no one indi- 
vidual can poffefs ; and therefore the monarchical form is as 
jfinch limited, in ufefuj pradice, from the incompetency of 
knowledge, as was the democratical form, from the multiplicity 
or population. The one degenerates, by extenfion, into con- 

uon ; the other, into ignorance and incapacity, of which all 
• e great monarchies are an evidence. The monarchical form, 

therefore, 
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therefore, could not be a fubftitute for the democratical, 

becaufe it has equal inconveniences. 

Much lei's could it when made hereditary. This is the mod 
effectual of all forms to preclude knowledge. Neither could 
the high democratical mind have voluntarily yielded itfelf to 
be governed by children and ideots, and all the motley infig. 
nificance of chara^er, which attends luch a mere animal fyftem, 
the difo-race and the reproach of reafon and of man. 

As to the ariftocratical form, it has the fame vices and defefts 
with the monarchical except that the chance of abilities is 
better from the proportion of numbers, but there is ftill no 

fecuritv for the right ufe and application of them-. 

Referring, then, to the original fimple democracy, it affords 
the true data from which government on a large fcale ran 
be^in It is incapable of extenfion, not fiom its pnnciple, 
but from the inconvenience of its form ; and monarchy and 
ariftocracy, from their incapacity. Retaining, then, democracy 
as the ground, and rejecting the corrupt fyftems of monarchy 
and ariftocracy, the reprefentative fyltem naturally prefents 
itfelf- remedying at once the defeas of the fimple democracy 
as to’ form, and the incapacity of the other two with refpeft 

^sTmnfdemocracv was fociety governing itfelf without the 
aid of Secondary means. By ingrafting reprefentation upon 
democracy, we arrive at a fyftem of government capable of 
embracing and confederating all the various mterefts and every 
extent of territory and population ; and that alfo with ad- 
vantages as much fuperior to hereditary government, as the 
republic of letters is to hereditary literature. 

It is on this fyftem that the American government is 
founded It is reprefentation ingrafted upon democracy. It 
has fixed the form by a fcale parallel in all cafes to the extent 
of the principle. What Athens was in miniature America 
will be in magnitude. The one was the wonder of the ancient 
world ; the other is becoming the admiration, the model of the 
prefent. It is the eafieft of all the forms of government to be 
underftood, and the moft eligible in prafece ; a-nd excludes at 
once the ignorance and infecunty of the hereditary mode, and 
the inconvenience of the fimple democracy. 

It is impoffible to conceive a fyftem of government capable 
of aching over fuch an extent of territory, and fuch acncle of 
interefti, as is immediately produced by the operation of ie. 
prefentation. France, 'great and populous as it is, is but a fpo 
in the capacioufnefs of the fyftem. It adapts itfelf to all 
poifible cafes. It is preferable to fimple dem^racy even in 
final! territories. Athens, by reprefentation, would have o 
rivalled her own demociac}. 

* For a character of ariftocracy, the reader h referred to Rights of Man, 
Part i.pa^s 7°* That 
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That which is called government, or rather that which we 
flight to conceive government to be, is no more than fome 
common center, in which all the parts of fociety unite. This 
eannot be accomplifhed by any method fo conducive to the 
various interefls of the community, as by the reprefentative 
fyftem. It concentrates the knowledge neceflary to the interefl 
of the parts, and of the whole. It places government in a Rate 
#f conftant maturity. It is, as has been already obferved, never 
roung, never old. It is fubjeft neither to nonage, nor dotage, 
it is never in the cradle, nor on crutches. It admits not of a 
fcparation between knowledge and power, and is fuperior, as 
government always ought to be, to all the accidents of Individual 
Sian, and is therefore fuperior to what is called monarchy. 

A nation is not a body, the figure of which is to be repre- 
fentetl by the human body ; but is like a body contained within 
a circle, having a common centre, in which every radius meets ; 
and that center is formed by reprefentation. To connect re- 
prefentation with what is called monarchy, is eccentric govern- 
ment. Reprefentation is of itfelf the delegated monarchy of 
a nation, and cannot debafe itfelf by dividing it with another. 

Mr. Burke has two or three times, in his parliamentary 
fpeeches, and in his publications, made ufe of a jingle of words 
that convey no ideas. Speaking of government, he fays, 
“ It is better to have monarchy for its bafis, and republicanism 
“ for its corrective, than republicanism for its bafis, and monar- 
chy for its corre&ive.” — If he means that it is better ta 
carre6t folly with wifdom, than wifdom with folly, I will na 
itherwife contend with him, than that it would be much better 
to reje6l the folly entirely. 

But what is this thing which Mr. Burke calls monarchy ? 
Will he explain it ? All" men can underftand what reprefen- 
tation is; and that it muft neceflariiy include a variety of 
knowledge and talents. But, what fecurity is there for the 
fame qualities on the part of monarchy ? or, when this monarchy 
is a child, where then is the wifdom What does it know about 
givernment? Who then is the monarch, or where is the 
monarchy ? If it is to be performed by regency, it proves it 
to be a farce. A regency is a mo:k fpecies of republic, and 
the whole of monarchy deferves no better defeription. It is a 
thing as various as imagination can paint. It has none of th 
ftable character that government ought to poffefs. Every fuccei 
fcon is a revolution, and every regency a counter-revolution. 
,.The whole of it is a feene of perpetual court cabal and in- 
trigue, of which Mr. Burke is himfelf an i ri fiance.. To render 
monarchy confident with government, the next in fucceffion 
fhould not be born a child, but a man at once, and that man a 
Solomon. It is ridiculous that nations are to wait, and govern- 
ment be interrupted, till boys grow to be men. 

Whether I have too little fenfe to fee, or 100 much to T e 
impofed upon ; whether I have too much or too little gride, or 

B *1 
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of any thing elfe, I leave out of the queftion ; but certain it 
is, that what is called monarchy, always appears to me a ii\\ v 
contemptible thing. I compare it to fomething kept behind* a 
curtain, about which there is a great deal of buftle and fufs 
and a wonderful air of feeming folemn i ty ; but when, by any 
accident, the curtain happens to be open, and the company 1 fee 
what it is, they burft into laughter. 

In the reprefentatiye fyftem of government, nothing of 
this can happen. Like the nation itfeif, it pqfledes a perpetual 
ftamina, as well. of body as of mind, and prefents itfeif o n the 
open theatre of the world in a fair and manly manner. What- 
ever are its excellences or its defedts, they are vifible to all 
It exifts not by fraud and myftery ; it deals not in cant and* 
fophifey; but inlpires a language, that, palling from heart to 
heart, is felt and underftood. 

We mud (hut our eyes again!! reafon, we mull bafely degrade 
our und'erdanding, not to fee the folly of what "is called 
monarchy. Nature is orderly in all her works ; but this is a 
rr^xie of government that counteradls nature. It turns the 
progrefs of the human faculties upfide down. It fubjedls age 
to be governed by children, and wifdom by folly. 

On the contrary, the reprelentative fyflem is always parallel 
with the ol der and immutable laws of nature, and meets the 
reafon of man in every part. For example : 

. In the American federal government, more power is deleoated 
to the Preftdent of the United States, than to any other in- 
dividual member of con g refs. He cannot, therefore, be eleded 
to this office under the age of thirty-five years. By this time 
ihe judgment of man becomes matured, and he Iras lived Ion* 
enough to be acquainted with men and things, and the country 
with him. — But on the monarchical plan, (exclulive of the 
numerous chances there are again!! every man born into tire 
world, of drawing a prize in Ihe lottery of human faculties),, 
.he next in fucceliion, .whatever he may be, is put at the head 
of a nation, and of a government, at the age of eighteen years. 
Does this appear like an acl of wifdom ? Is it confident with 
the proper dignity and the manly character of a nation ? 
Where is the propriety of calling fuch a lad the father of the 
people r — In ail other cafes, a perfon is a minor until the age 

twenty one years. Before this period, he is not trufted with 
the management of an acre of land, or with the heritable 
property of a flock of flieep,- or an herd of fwine ; but, 
wonderful to tell ! he may, at the age of eighteen years, be 
truiled with a nation. 

That monarchy is all a bubble, a' mere court artifice to 
procure money, is evident, (at lead to me), in every chara£tajr 
in which it can be viewed It would be impodibie, on the 
rational fydern of reprefentatiye government, to make out a 
bill of expences to fuch an enormous amount as this deception 
admits. Government is not of itfeif a very chargeable in- 

dilution. 
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flitution. The whole expence of the federal government of 
America, founded, as I have already faid, on the fydern of 
reprefentation, and extending over a country nearly ten times 
as q ar ge as England, is but fix hundred thoufand dollars, or 
one hundred and thirty-five thoufand pounds derling. 

I prefume, that no man in his fober fenfes, will compare 
the character of any of the kings of Europe with that of 
General Washington. Vet, in France, and alfo in England, 
the expence of the civil lid only, for the fupport of one man, 
is eight times greater than the whole expence of the federal 
government in America. To affign a reafon for this, appears 
almod impodibie. The generality of people in America, 
efpecially the poor, are more able to pay taxes, than the 
generality of people either in France or England. 

° But the cafe is, that the reprefentative fydern diffufes fuch a 
body of knowledge throughout a nation, on the fubject of 
government, as to explode ignorance and preclude impofition. 
The craft of courts cannot be a£!ed on that ground. There is 
noplace for myftery ; no where for it to begin. Thofe who 
are not in the reprefentation, know as much of the nature of 
'bufinefs as thofe who are. An affectation of myfterious import- 
ance would there be fcouted. Nations can have no fecrets ; and 
the fecrets of courts, like thofe of individuals, are always their 
defeats. 

In the reprefentative lyftem, the reafon for every thing muft 
publicly appear. Every man* is a proprietor in government, 
and confiders it a necedary part of his bufinefs to underdand. 

It concerns his intereft, becaufe it affe&s his property. He 
examines the cod, and compares it with the advantages ; and 
above all, he does not adopt the flavidi cudom of following 
what in other governments are called leaders. 

It can only be by blinding the underdanding of man, and 
making him believe that government is fome wonderful myfte- 
rious thing, that exceffive revenues are obtained. Monarchy 
is well calculated to enfure this ench It is the popery of 
government ; a thing kept up to amufe the ignorant, and quiet 
them into taxes. 

The government of a free country, properly fpeaking, is no 
in the perfons, but in the laws. The enabling of thofe requires 
no great expence ; and when they are adminidered, the whole 
of civil .government is performed— the reft is all court con- 
trivasce. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of CONSTITUTIONS . 

T HAT men mean diftin6! and feparate things when they 
fpeak of conftitutions and of governments, is evident ; 
why, are thofe terms didimftly and feparately ufed ? A 
' B 2 
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Conftitution is not the aft of a government, but of a peepfe 
eonftituting a government ; and government without a con- 
ftitution, is power without a right 

All power exercifed over a nation, mult have iome begin, 
ing. It mu ft be either delegated, or a {Turned. There are no 
other fources. All delegated power is truft, and all a (Turned 
power- is ufurpation. Time does not alter the nature and 

quality of either. . 

In viewing this fubjeft, the cafe and circumftances of America 
prelent themfelves as in the beginning of a world ; and our 
enquiry into the origin of government is fhortened, by referring 
to the Gifts that have ^rifen in our own day. We have no 
occafion to roam for information into the obfcure field of anti- 
qiyty, nor hazard ourfelves upon conjefture. We are brought 
at onC e to the point of feeing government begin, as if we had 
bved in the beginning of time. The real volume, not of 
hiftory, but of fafts, is direftly before us, unmutilated by 
contrivance, or the errors of tradition. 

I will here coneifely ftate the commencement or the American 
eonftit'utidns ; by which the difference between conftitutions 
and governments will fufficiently appear. , 

It mav not be improper to remind the reader, that the 
United States of America confiftof thirteen feparate ftates, each of 
which eftabhihed a government for itfelf, after the declaration 
of independence, done the fourth of July 1776. Each ftate 
afted independently of the reft, in forming its government ; 
but the fame general principle pervades the whole. When the 
feveral ftate governments were formed, they proceeded to form 
the federal government, that afts over the whole in all matters 
which concern the intereft of the whole, or which relate to the 
intercourfe of the feveral ftates with each other, or with foreign 
nations. I will begin with giving an inftance from one of the 
ftate governments, (that of Pennfylvania), and then proceed 
to the 0 federal government , , , . 

The ftate of Pennfylvania, though nearly of the fame extent 
of territory as England, was then divided into only twelve 
counties. Each of thofe counties had elefteJ- a committee at 
the commencement of the difpute with the Enghfh govern- 
ment ; and as the city of Philadelphia, which alfo had its 
committee, was the moft central for intelligence, it became the 
center of communication to the feveral county committees, 
When it became neceflary to proceed to the formation or a 
government, the committee of Philadelphia propofed a confer- 
ence of all the county committees, to be held in that city, an< 

which met the latter end of July 1776. 

Though thefe committees had been elected by the P eo P ie j 
they were not elefted exprefsly for the purpofe, nor inverted 
with the authority of forming a conftitution ; and as they 
could not, confiftently with the American idea of rights, afium 
lech a power, they could only confer upon the matter, and pm 
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it into a train of operation. The conferees, therefore, did n« 
more than ftate the cafe, and recommend to the feveral counties 
to ele£t fix reprefentatives for each county, to meet in conven- 
tion at Philadelphia, with powers to form a conftitution, and 
propofe it for public confideration. 

This convention, of which Benjamin Franklin was prefident, 
having met and deliberated, and agreed upon a conftitution, 
they next ordered it to be publifhed, not as a thing eftablifhed, 
bat for the confideration of the whole people, their approbation 
or rejection, and then adjourned to a ftated time. When the 
time of adjournment was expired, the convention re-afiembled ; 
and as the general opinion of the people in approbation of it 
was then known, the conftitution was figned, fealed, and pro- 
. claimed on th z authority of the people ; and the original inftrument 
depofited as a public record. The convention then appointed a 
day for the general election of the reprefentatives who were tfc 
compofe the government, and the time it fhould commence ; 
and having done this, they diftblved, and returned to their 
feveral homes and occupations. 

In this conftitution were laid down, firft, a declaration of 
* rights. Then followed the form which the government fhould 
have, and the powers it fhould pofTefs — the authority of the 
courts of judicatuiie, and of juries — the manner in which elec- 
tions fhould be conduced, and the proportion of reprefentatives 
to the number of ele&ors — the time which each fucceeding 
aflembly fhould continue, which was one year — the mode of 
.levying, and of accounting for the expenditure, of public 
money — of appointing public officers, &c. &e. &c. 

No article of this conftitution could be altered or infringed 
at the diferetion of the government that was to enfue. It was 
to that government a law. But as it would have been unwife 
to preclude the benefit of experience, and in order alfo to 
prevent the accumulation of errors, if any fhould be found, 
and to preferve an unifon of government with the circum- 
ftances of the ftate a* all times, the conftitution provided, that, 
at the expiration of every feven years, a convention fhould be 
ele&ed, for the exprefs purpofe of reviling the conftitution, 
and making alterations, additions, or abolitions therein, if any 
fuch fhould be found neceflary. 

Here we fee a regular procefs — a government ifluing out of 
a conftitution, formed by the people in their original chara<ft«rj 
and that conftitution ferving, not only as an authority, but as 
a law of control'll to the government. It was the political 
bible of the ftate. Scarcely a family was without it. Every 
member of the government had a copy ; and nothing was more 
common when any v debate arofe on the principle of a bill, or 
on the extent of any fpecies of authority, than for the members 
to take the printed conftitution out of their pocket, and read 
the (chapter with which fuch matter in debate was eonne&ed. 

£ $ Hav**^ 
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Having thus given an inftance from one of the Slates, I will 
Shew the proceedings by which the federal constitution of the 
United States arofe and was formed. 

Congrefs, at its two firft meetings^ in September 1774, and 
May 1775, was nothing mere than a deputation from the legis- 
latures of the Several provinces, afterwards States ; and had no 
©ther authority than what arofe from common confent, and the 
necefiity of its afting as a public body. In every thing which 
related to the internal affairs of America, congrefs went no far- 
ther than to ilfue recommendations to the feveral provincial affem- 
blies, who at difcretion adopted them or not. Nothing on the 
part of congrefs was compulsive ; yet, in this Situation, it was 
more faithfully and affeftionately obeyed, than was any govern- 
ment in Europe. This inftance, like that of the national af- 
fembly in France, fufficiently Shews, that the 'Strength of go- 
vernment does not confift in any thing within itfelf, but in the 
attachment of a nation, and the intereft which the people feel 
in fupporting it. When this is loft, government is but a child 
in power ; and though, like the old government of France, it 
may harrafs individuals for a while, it but facilitates its own 
fall. 

After the declaration of independence, it became confiftent 
with the principle on which reprefentative government is found- 
ed, that the authority of congrefs Should be defined and esta- 
blished. Whether that authority Should be more or lefs than 
congrefs thendifcretionallv exercifed, was not the question. It 
was merely the rectitude of the meafure. 

For this purpofe, the aft, called the aft of confederation, 
(which was a fort of imperfeft federal constitution), was pro- 
pofed, and, after long deliberation, was concluded in the year 
1781. It was not the aft of congrels, becaufe it is repugnant 
to the principles of reprefentative government that a body 
Should give power to itfelf. Congrefs firSt informed the feveral 
States of the powers which it conceived were neceffary to be in- 
vested in the union, to enable it to perform the duties and fer- 
vicesrequired from it; and the States feverally agreed with each 
other, and concentrated in congrefs thofe powers. 

It may not be improper to obferve, that in both thofe instances 
(the one of Pennsylvania, and the other of the United States), 
there is no fuch thing as the idea of a compaft between the 
people on one fide, and the government on the other. The 
compaft was that of the people with each other, to produce and 
constitute a government. To fuppofe that any government can 
be a party in a compaft with the whole people, is to fuppofe it 
to have existence before it can have a right to exiSt. The only 
instance in which a compaft can take place between the people 
and thofe who exercife the government, is, that the people Shall 
pay them, while they chuS'e to employ them. 
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Government is not a trade which any man or body of men 
has a right to fet up. and exercife for his own emolument, but 
is altogether a tiuSt, in right of thofe by whom that truft is de- 
legated, and by whom it is always refundable. It has of itfelf 
no rights ; they are altogether duties. 

Having thus given two instances of the original formation of 
a constitution, 1 will fhew the manner in which both have been 
changed Since their firft establishment. 

The powers veiled in the governments of the feveral ftates, 
by the State constitutions, were found, upon experience, to be 
too great ; and thofe vetted in the federal government, by the 
aft of confederation, too little. The defeft was not in the 
principle, but in the distribution of power. 

I Numeious publications, in pamphlets and in the newfpapers* 
appeared, on the propriety and neceffity of new modelling the 
federal government. After fome time of public difculficm, 
carried on through the channel of the prefs, and .in converfa • 
tions, the State cf Virginia, experiencing fome inconvenience 
with refpeft to commerce, propofed holding a continental con- 
t ference ; in confequence ot which, a deputation from five or 
Six of the State aSTemblies met at Anapolis in Maryland, in 
j 7^6. This meeting, not conceiving itfelf Sufficiently autho- 
rised to go into the bufinefs of a reform, did no more than Stale 
their general opinions of the propriety of the meafui e, ami re- 
commend that a convention of ail the States Should be held the 
year following. 

) This convention met at Philadelphia in May 1787, of which 
General Washington was elefted president. He was not at that 
timeconnefted with any of the State governments, or with con- 
grefs. He delivered up his commilfion when the war ended, 
and Since then had lived a private citizen. 

The convention went deeply into all the fubjefts ; and hav- 
ing, after a variety of debate and inveftigation, agreed among 
themfelves upon the feveral parts of a federal constitution, the 
next queftion was, the manner of giving it authority and prae- 

I'or this purpofe, they firft direfted, that the propofed conftitu** 
tion Should be published. Secondly, that each State Should ejeft a 
convention, exprefsly for the purpofe of taking it into considera- 
tion, and of ratifying or rejecting it ; and that as foon as the appro- 
bati n and ratification of any nine States Should be given, that 
thofe States Should proceed to' the eleftion of their proportion of 
members to the new federal government ; and that the opera- 
tion of it Should then begin, and the former federal government 
ceafe. 

The feveral States proceeded accordingly to eleft their con- 
ventions. Some ot thofe conventions ratified the constitution 
bv very large majorities, and two or three unanimously. In 
others there were much debate and division of opinion. In the 
B 4 Malfaehufett 
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Maffachufetts convention, which met at Bofton, the majority 
was not above nineteen or twenty, in about three hundred mem- 
bers; but fuch is the nature of reprefentative government, that 
it quietly decides all matters by majority. After the debate in 
the Maffachufetts convention was clofed, and the vote taken 
the objecting members rofe, and declared, “ That though they 

had atgued and voted againjl it , becaufe certain parts appeared to 
4i them in a different light to vjhat they appeared to other members* 

yet, as the vote had decided in favour of the conftitution as pro- 
cc pofed, they Jhould give it the fame practical fupport as if they had 
“ voted for it.” 

As foon as nine ftates had concurred, (and the reft followed 
in the order their conventions were ele&ed), the old fabric of 
•he federal government was taken down, and the new one eredl- 
ed, of which general Wafhington is prefident. — In this place I 
•annot help remarking, that the chara&er and fervices of this 
gentleman are fufficient to put all thofe men called kings to 
fhame. While they are receiving from the fweat and labour® 
of mankind, a prodigality of pay, to which neither their abi- 
lities nor their fervices can entitle them, he is rendering every 
fervice in his power, and refufing every pecuniary reward. H# 
accepted no pay as commander in chief; he accepts none as pre- 
fident of the United States. 

After the new federal conftitution was eftabliflied, the flat* 
of Pen nfyl vania, conceiving that fome parts of its own confti- 
tution required- to be altered, elected a convention for that pur- 
pole. The propofed alterations were publifhed, and the peopl# 
concurring therein, they were eftabliflied. 

In forming thofe conftitutions, or in altering them, little or 
*o inconvenience took place. The ordinary courfe of things 
was not interrupted, and the advantages have been much. It 
is always the intereft of a far greater number of people in a 
aation to have things right, than to let them remain wrong* 
and when public matters are open to debate, and the pubfic 
judgment free, it will not decide wrong, unlcfs it decides to* 
haflily. 

In the two inftances of changing the conftitutions, the go- 
vernments then in being were not a&ors either way. Govern- 
ment has no right to make itfelf a party in any debate refpeft- 
ing the principles or modes of forming, or of ohanging, con- 
ftitutions. It is not for the benefit of thofe who exercife the 
powers of government, that conftitutions* and the governments 
iTuing from them, are eftablifhed. In all thofe matters, the 
right of judging and a&ing are in thofe who pay, and not in 
thofe who receive. 

A conftitution is the property of a nation, and not of thofe 
who exercife the government. All the conftitutions of Ame- 
rica are declared to be eftablifhed on the authority of the people, 
in Prance, the word iwtion is »fed inftead of the people; but 
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in both 'Cafes, a conftitution is a thing antecedent to the govern- 
ment, and always diftinft therefrom. 

In England, it is not difficult to perceive that every thin* 
has a conftitution, except the nation. Every fociety and affo- 
clation that is eftabliflied, firft agreed upon a number of ori- 
ginal articles, digefted into form, which are its conftitution. 
It then appointed its officers, whofe powers and authorities ar* 
deferibed in that conftitution, and the government of that fo 
ciety then commenced. Thofe officers, by whatever name they 
are called, have no authority to add to, alter, or abridge the ori- 
ginal articles. It is only to the conftituting power that this 
right belongs. 

From the want of underftanding the difference between a 
conftitution and a government, Dr. Johnfon, and all the writers 
of his defeription, have always bewildered themfelves. They 
could not but perceive, that there muft neceffarily be a controul - 
tng power exifting fomewhere, and they placed this power in 
the diferetion of the perfons exercifing the government, inftead 
of placing it in a conftitution formed by the nation. When it 
is in a conftitution, it has the nation for its fupport, and the 
natural and the political controuling powers are together. The 
laws which are enabled by governments, controul men only as 
individuals, but the nation, through its conftitution, controuls 
the whole government, and has a natural ability f© to do. The 
final controuling power, therefore, and the original conftitut- 
ing power, are one and the fame power. 

Dr. Johnfon could not have advanced fuch a pofition in any 
country where there was a conftitution ; and he is himfeif an 
evidence, that no fuch thing as a conftitution exifts in England. 
—But it may be put as a queftion, not improper to be invefti- 
gated, That it a conftitution does not exift, how came the idea 
of its exiftence fo generally eftabliflied ? 

In order to decide this queftion, it is neceffary to confider a 
conftitution in both its cafes: — Firft, as creating a government 
and giving it powers. Secondly, as regulating and reftraining 
the powers fo given. 

If we begin with William of Normandy, we find that the 
government of England was originally a tyranny, founded on 
an invafion and conqueft of the country. This being admitted, 
it will then appear, that the exertion of the nation, at different 
periods, to abate that tyranny, and render it Jefs intolerable, 
has been credited for a conftitution. 

Magna Charta, as it was called, (it is now like an almanaci 
©f the fame date,) was no more than compelling the govern- 
ment to renounce a part of its affumptions. It did not create 
and give powers to government in the manner a conftitution 
decs ; but was, as far as it went, of the nature of a re-conqueft, 
and not of a conftitution ; for could the nation have totally ex- 
pelled the ufurpation, as France has done its defpotifm, it would 
then have had a ror.ftitution to form 

B 5 [Here 
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[Here follows, on page 52 of the original edition, four para- 
graphs, making about eighteen lines of the fame clofe printing 
as in this edition. They are a continuation of th e argument 
which fhews the manner in which reftri&ions upon power original- 
ly afiumed have teen miftaken for a conftitution. But as thofe 
paragraphs are put into the information, and will publicly appear 
\vith the pleadings thereon, when the profecution fhail Be brought 
to an iffiue, they are not verbally recited here, except the firft of 
them, which is added in the annexed note, for the purpofe of 
Shewing the fpirit of the profecuting party, and the fort of mat- 
ter which has been feledted from the work for profecution *• 

N. B. The whole of the feveral paragraphs, taken from th e w ork 
for this purpofe, does not amount to two pages of the fame print- 
ing as in this edition, and where they occur in the origin a l edi- 
tion they will be noticed in this. — After the before mentioned 
four paragraphs the work proceeds as follows.] 

i cannot believe that any nation, reafoning on its own rights, 
would have thought of calling thofe things a conjlitution , if the 
cry of conftitution had not been fet up by the government. It 
has got into circulation likd the words bore and quoz, by b e i°g 
chalked up in the fpeeches of parliament, as thofe words wer e on 
window-fhutters and door-polls ; but whatever the conftituti 011 
may be in other refpecls, it has undoubtedly been the moft produc- 
tive machine of taxation that was ever invented . The taxes i n 
France, under the new conftitution, are not quite thirteen fhii“ 
lings per headf, and the taxes in England, under what is called 
its prefent conftitution, are forty- eight ftrllings and lixpence per 
head, men, women, and children, amounting to nearly feventeen 
millions fterling, bofides the expence ciKollc&ion, which is up- 
wards of a million more. 

In a country like England, where the whole of the civil go- 

* The paragraph alluded to, and which follows immediately after the pa- 
ragraph beginning with Magna Chart a, is in thele words: 

“ The hiftoryof the Edwards and the Henries, and up to the commence- 
ment of the Stuarts, exhibits as many inftanccs of tyrranny as could be 
a6ted within the limits to which the nation had reftri&ed it. The Stuarts 
endeavoured to pais thofe limits, and their fate is well known. In all thofe 
in fiances we fee nothing of a conftitution but only of reftri&ions on alfumed 
power.’ 

Query, Does the profecuting party mean to deny that inftanccs of ty- 
ranny were a&ed by the Edward, and the Henries ? Does he mean to deny 
that the Stuarts endeavoured to pafs the limits which the nation had proferi- 
bed ? Does he mean to prove it libellous in any perfon to fay that they did ? 

t The whole amount of the affefled taxes of France, for the prefent year, 
F tiu*ee hundred millions of livres, which is twelve millions and a half fter- 
lmg ; and the incidental taxes are eftimated at three millions, making intEe 
whole fifteen millions and a half; which, among twenty-four millions of 
people, is not quite thirteen ffiilUngs per head. Francehas leffoned her taxes 
fincc the revolution, nearly nine millions fterling annually. Before the re- 
volution, the city of Paris paid a duty of upwardsof thirty per cent, on all 
articles brought into the city. This tax was colle&ed at the city gates. It 
was taken oil on the firft of laft May, and the gates taken down.° 
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vernment is executed by the people of every town and country, 
by means of panto officers, magnates, quarterly feffions, Juries, 
and affize; without any trouble to what is called the government 
or any other expence to the revenue than the falarv of the judge*, 
it is aftomlhtng how fuch a mafs of taxes can be employed Net 
even the internal defence of the country is paid out of the reve- 
nue._ On all occafions, whether real or contrived, recourfe is 
continually had to new loans and new taxes. No wonder, then, 
that a machine of government fo advantageous to the advocates 
of a court, ftould be fo triumphantly extolled! No wonder, that 
St. James s or St Stephen’s Ihould echo with the continual cry 
of conltitution No wonder, that the French revolution ihould be 
reprobated, and the res -public a treated with reproach ! The red 
look of England, like the red book of France, will explain the 
i will now, by way of relaxation, turn a thought or two to Mr. 
Burke. I aik Ins pardon for neglecting him fo long. 

• “ C ^ erica ’” fa y s he > his fpeech or* the Canada conltitu- 
t:on bill) “ never dreamed of fuch abfurd doftrine as the Rights 
** of Man” ■ 

Mr. Burke is fuch a bold prefumer, and advances his aftertions 
and his premifes with fuch a deficiency of judgment, that, with- 
out troubling ourfelves about principles of philofophy or politics, 
the mere logical conclufions they produce, are ridiculous. For 
inftance, 

ft governments, as Mr Burke afterts, are not founded on the 
Rights of Man, and are founded on any rights at all, they con- 
fequently mull be founded on the rights o f Something that is not 
man. What then is that fomething ? 

Generally fpeaking, we know of no other creatures that inha- 
bit the earth than man and beall; and in all cafes, where only two 
things offer themlelves, and one muft be admitted, a negation 
proved on any one, amounts to an affirmative on the other ; ard 
therefore, Mr. Burke, by proving againft the Rights of Man, 
proves in behalf of the beaft ; and confequently proves that o-o- 
vernment is a beaft : and as difficult things fometimes explain 
each other, we now fee the origin of keeping wild beafts in the 
Tower ; for they certainly can be of no other ufe than to lhew the 
origin of the government. They are in the place of a conftitu- 
tion. O John Bull, what honours thou haft loft by not being a 
wild beaft. Thou mightefl, on Mr. Burke’s fyftem, have been 
in the Tower for life. 

If Mr. Burke’s arguments have not weight enough to keep 
one ferious, the fault is Jefs mine than his ; and as I am willing 
to make an apology to the reader for the liberty I have taken, I 
hope Mr. Burke will alfo make his for giving the caufe. 

Having thus paid Mr. Burke tiie compliment of remembering 
him, I return to the fubjecl. 

From the want of a conftitution in England to reftrain and re- 

*™ Vhat WaS calI ed the livre rouge, or the red book, in France, was not 
exactly fimilar to the court calender in England ; but it fufficiemly ffiewed 
how a great part of the taxes was lav* hied. 
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gulate the wild impulfe of power, many of the laws are irrational 
and tyrannical, and the adminiflration ©f them vague and pro- 
blematical. 

Almoft every cafe now muft be determined by fome precedent, 
be that precedent good or bad, or whether it properly applies or 
not ; and the practice is become fo general, as to fuggeft a fu- 
fpicion, that it proceeds from a deeper policy than at firft fight 
appears. 

Since the revolution of America, and more fo fihce that of 
France, this preaching up the do&rine of precedents, drawn from 
times and circumftances antecedent to thofe events, has been the 
ffudied praftice of the Englifti government. The generality of 
thofe precedents are founded on principles and opinions, the re- 
verfe of what they ought ; and the greater diftance of time they 
are drawn from, the more they are to be fufpe&ed. But by affo- 
tiating thofe precedents with a fuperftitious reverence for ancient 
things, as monks (hew relics and call them holy, the generality 
•f mankind are deceived into the defign. Governments now a& 
as if they wera afraid to awaken a fingle refledlion in man. They 
are foftly leading him to the fepulchre of precedents, to deaden 
bis faculties and call his attention from the fceneof revolutions. 
They feel that he is arriving at knowledge fatter than they witti, 
and their policy of precedents is the barometer of their fears. 
This political popery, like the ecclefiaftical popery of eld, has 
bad its day, and is hattening to its exit. The ragged relic and 
the antiquated precedent, the monk and the monarch, will moul- 
der together. 

Government by precedent, without any regard to the principle 
•f the precedent, is one of the vileft dyftems that can be fet up. 
In numerous inftances, the precedent ought to operate as a warn- 
ing, and not as an example, and requires to be fhunned inttead 
•f imitated ; but inttead of this, precedents are taken in the lump, 
and put at once for conttitution and for law. 

hither the doctrine of precedents is policy to keep a man in a 
ftate of ignorance, or it is a practical confeflion that wifdom de- 
generates^ in governments as governments increafe in age, and 
can only hobble along by the ttilts and crutches of precedents. 
How is it that the fame perfons who would proudly be thought 
wifer than their predecefibrs, appear at the fame time only as the 
ghofts of departed wifdom ? How ttrangely is antiquity treated ! 
To anfwer fome purpofes it is fpoken of as the times of darkneft 
and ignorance, and tc anfwer others, it is put for the light of th* 
world. 

If the dodrine of -precedents is to be followed, the expencet 
•f government need not continue the fame. Why pay men ex- 
travagantly, who have but little to do ? If every thing that can 
happen is already in precedent, legittation is at an end, and pre- 
cedent, like a di&ionary, determines every cafe. Either, there- 
fore, government has arrived at its dotage, and requires to be re- 
novated, or all the occaiions for exercifing its wifdom Jiave o#» 
,curred. 
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We now fee all over Europe, and particularly in England, the 
curious phenomenon of a nation looking one way, and a govern- 
ment the ether — the one forward and the other backward. If 
governments are to go on by precedent, while nations go on by 
improvement, they muft at laft come to a final reparation ; and 
the fooner, and the more civilly they determine this point', the 
better*. 

Having thus fpoken of conftitutions generally, as things di- 
ftinft from actual governments, let us proceed to confider the 
parts of which a conttitution is. compofed. 

Opinions differ more on this fubjeft, than with refpeft to the 
whole. That a nation ought to have a conttitution, as a rule for 
the conduft of its government, is a fimple queftion in which a}I 
men, not diredlly courtiers, will agree. It is only on the com- 
ponent parts that queftions and opinions multiply. 

But this difficulty, like every other, will diminifh when put ir» 
t© a train of being rightly underftood. 

The firft thing is, that a nation has a right to eftablifti a con- 
ftitution. 

Whether it exercifes this right in the moft judicious manner at 
firft, is quite another cafe. It exercifes it agreeably to the judg- 
ment it poffeffes ; and by continuing to do fo, all errors will at 
laft be exploded. 

When this right is eftabliftied in a nation, there is no fear that 
it will be employed to its own injury. A nation can have no in- 
tereft in being wrong. 

Though all the conftitutions of America are on one general 
principle, yet no two of them are exaftly alike in their compo- 
nent parts, or in the diftribution of the powers which they give 
to the adlual governments. Some are more, and others lefs com- 
plex. 

In forming a conttitution, it is firft neceflary to confider what 
are the ends for which government is neceffary ? Secondly, what 
are the beft means, and the leaft expenfive, for accomplifhinp- 
thofe ends ? 

Government is nothing more than a national affociation ; and 
the objedl of this affociation is the good of all, as well individual- 
ly as colkttively. Every man wifhes to purfue his occupation, 
and t© enjoy the fruits of his labours, and the produce of his pro- 
perty in peace and fafety, and with the leaft poffible expence, 

* In England the improvements in agriculture, ufeful arts, manufa&urei, 
and commerce, have been made in oppofition to thegeniusof its government, 
which is that of following precedents. It is from the enterprizc and in- 
duftry of the individuals, and their numerous affociations, in which, tritely 
fpeaking, government is neither pillow nor bolfter, that thefe improve- 
ments have proceeded. No man thought about government, or who was 
in, or who was out , when he was planning or executing thofe things ; and 
all he had to hope, with refpedt to government, was/that it would let him 
alone. Three or four very filly minifterial news-papers are continually 
•ffending againft the fpirit of national improvement, by aferibing it to a 
aninifter. They may with as much uutli aferib* this book to a miniift •. 

When 
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When thefe things are accomplifhed, all the objeds for which go- 
vernment ought to be eftablifhed are anfwered. 

. R bas ^ een cuftomary to confider government under three di- 
ftind general heads. The legiflative, the executive, and the ju- 
dicial. 

But if we permit our judgment to ad unincumbered by the ha- 
bit of multiplied terms, we can perceive no more than two divi- 
fions of power, of which civil government is compofed, namely, 
that of lcgiflating or enabling laws, and that of executing or ad- 
miniftering them. Every thing, therefore, appertaining to civil 
government, clafles itfelf under one or other of thefe two divifions. 

So far as regards the execution of the laws, that which is call- 
ed the judicial power, is dridly and properly the executive power 
of every country. It is that power to which every individual 
has appeal, and which caufes the laws to be executed ; neither 
have we any other clear idea with refped to the official execution 
of the laws. In England, and alfo in America and France, this 
power begins with the magiftrate, and proceeds up through ali 
the courts of judicature. 

I leave to courtiers to explain what is meant by calling mo- 
narchy the executive power. It is merely a name in which ads 
of government are done ; and any other, or none at all, would 
anfwer the fame purpofe. Laws have neither more not lefs au- 
thority on this account. It mud be from the juftnefs of their 
principles, and the intered which a nation feels therein, that they 
derive fupport; if they require any other than this, it is a fign 
that fomething in the fyftem of government is imperfect. Laws 
difficult to be executed cannot be generally good. 

Witn refped to the organization of the legiflative power, diffe- 
rent modes have been adopted in different countries. In Ame- 
rica it is generally compofed of two hou fes. In France it con- 
fids but of one, but in both countries it is wholly by reprefenta- 
tion. \ r 

The cafe is, that mankind (from the long tyranny of aflumed 
power) have had fo few opportunities of making the neceflarv 
trials on modes and principles of government, in order to dis- 
cover the bed, that government is but now beginning to be known , 
and experience is yet v/anting to determine many particulars. 

. Ihe objections againd two houfes, are, fird, that there is an 
inconiidency in any part of a whole legiflature, coming to a final 
determination by vote on any matter, whild that matter , with re- 
fpect to tout whole , is yet only in a train of deliberation, and 
consequently open to new illudrations. 

Secondly, 1 hat by taking the vote on each, as a feparate bo- 
dy, it always admits of the poffibility, and is often the cafe in 
pradice, that the minority governs the majority, and that, io 
iome inftances, to a degree of great inconfidency. 

1 hirdly, liiat two houfes arbitrarily checking or controuling 
each other is inconfident ; becaufe it cannot be proved, on the 
principles or juft reprefentation, that either fhould be wifer or 
better than the other. They may check in the wrong as well as 

in 
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In the right,— and therefore, to give the power where we can- 
not give the wifdom to ufe it, nor be affured of its being rightly 
ufed, renders the hazard at lead equal to the precaution. 

The objection againd a fingle houfe is, that it is always in a 
condition of committing itfelf too foon. — But it Ihould at the 
fame time be remembered, that when there is a conditution which 
defines the power, and eftablilhes the principles within which a 
legiflature lhall ad, there is already a more effedual check pro- 
vided, and more powerfully operating, than any other check can 
be. For example. 

Were a bill to be brought into any of the American legiflatures, 
fimilar to that which was palled into an ad by the Englilh parlia- 
ment, at the commencement of George the Fird, to extend the 
duration of the aflemblies to a longer period than they now fit, 
the check is in the conditution, which* in effed fays. Thus far 
Jhali thou go and no further . 

But in order to remove the objedion againd a fingle houfe, 
(that of ading with too quick an impuife,) and at the fame time 
to avoid the inconfiftencies, in fome cafes abfurdities, arifing from 
two houfes, the following method has been propofed as an im- 
provement upon both. 

Fird, To have but one reprefentation. 

Secondly, To divide that reprefentation, by lot, into two or 
three parts. 

Thirdly, That every propofed bill, fliall be fird debated in 
thofe parts by fucceffion, that they may become . the hearers of 
each other, but without taking any vote. After which the whole 
reprefentation, to aflemble for a general debate and determina- 
tion by vote. 

To this propofed improvement has been added another, for the 
purpofe of keeping the reprefentation in a date of condant reno- 
vation ; which is, that one- third of the reprefentation of each 
county, fliall go out at the expiration of one year, and the num- 
* ber replaced by new eledions. — Another third at the expiration 
ef the fecond year replaced in like manner, and every third year- 
to be a general eledion *. 

But in whatever manner the feparate parts of a conditution 
may be arranged, there is one general principle that dicing uiflies 
freedom from flavery, which is, that all hereditary government over 
a people is to them a fpecies of flavery , and reprefentative gov eminent 
is freedom . 

Confidering government in the only light in which it Ihould 
be confldered, that of a National Association ; it ought to 
be fo conftruded as not to be difordeied by any accident hap- 
pening among the parts ; and, therefore, no extraordinary power, 
capable of producing fuch an effed, fhould be lodged in the hands 
or any individual. The death, flcknefs, abience, or defedion. 
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cd upon. Aimed all the reprefented parts are decreaiing in population^ and 
the unreprefented parts are increafingk A general cenvention of the nation 
is necefiary to take the whole date of its government into tconfiderat lon . 
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any one individual in a government, ought to be a matter of no 
more confequence, with refpeCl to the nation, than if the fame 
ckcumftance had taken place in a member of the Englifh Parlia- 
ment, or the French National Affembly. 

Scarcely any thing prefents a more degrading character of na^ 
tional greatnefs, than its being thrown into confufion by any 
thing happening to, or aCted by, an individual ; and the rklicu- 
loufnefs of the fcene is often increased by the natural infignifi. 
cance of the perfon by whom it is occafioned. Were a govern- 
ment fo conftructed, that it could not go on unlefs a geofe or gan- 
der were prefent in the fenate, the difficulties would be juft as 
great and as real on the flight or ficknefs of the goofe, or the 
gander, as if it were called a King. We laugh at individuals 
for the filly difficulties they make to themfdves, without per- 
ceiving, that the greateft of all ridiculous things are aCted in go* 
All the conftitutions of America are on a plan that excludes 
the childifh embarraflments which occur in monarchical coun- 
tries. No fufpenfion of government can there take place for a 
moment, from any circumftance whatever. The fyftem of re- 
presentation provides for every thing, and is the only fyftem in 
which nations and governments can always appear in* their pro* 
As extraordinary power ought not to be lodged in the hands 
of any individual, fo ought there to be no appropriations of pub- 
lic money to any perfon, beyond what his fervices in a flate may 
be worth, it fignifies not whether a man be called a prefident, 
A king, an emperor, a fenator, or by any other name, which pro- 
priety or folly may devife, or arrogance aflume ; it is only a cer- 
tain fervice he can perform in the i'tate ; and the ferries of any 
fuch individual in the rotine of office, whether fuch office be called 
monarchical, prefldential, fenatorial, or by any other name or tit- 
tle, can never exceed the value of teji thoufand pounds a year. 
All the great fervices that are done in the world are performed 
by volunteer characters, who accept nothing for them ; but tht 
rotine of office is always regulated to fuch a general ftandard of 
abilities as to be within the compafs of numbers in every country 
to perform, and therefore cannot merit very extraordinary re- 

* It is related that in the canton of Berne, in Switzerland, it had be*» 
cuftomary, from time immemorial, to keep a bear at the public c/pence, 
and the people had been taught to believe, that if they had not a bear they 
fhould all be undone. It happened fome years ago, that the bear, then in 
being, wastaken fick, anddiedtoo fuddenly to have his place immediately 
fuppTied with another. During this interregnum the people difcoYerei 
that the corn grew, and the vintage fiourilhed, and the fun and moon con- 
tinued to rife and fet, and every thing went on the fame as before, and 
taking courage from thefe circumftances, they refolded not to keep any 
more bears 5 for, faid they, “ a bear is a very voracious expenfivc animal, 
“and we are obliged to pull out his claws, left heihould hurt the citizens . 19 

The ftory of the bear of Berne was related in fome of the French news- 
papers, at the time of the flight of Louis XVI. and the application of if 
to monarchy could not be miftaken in France ; but it feems, that thearift- 
ocracy of Berne applied it to t&cmfclvesand have fiDce prohibited the rea- 
ding of French mews-papers. 

abilit'es 
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compence. Government, fays Swift, is a plain thing, and fitted to 

the capacity of many heads. 

It is inhuman to talk of a million fterling a year, paid out of 
the public taxes of any country, for the fupport of any individu- 
al, whiift thoufands who are forced to contribute thereto, ar,e 
pining with want, and ftruggling with mifeiy. Government does 
not confift in a contrail between prifons and palaces, between po- 
1 verty and pomp ; it is not inftituted to rob the needy of his mite, 
and increafe the wretchednefs of the wretched. — But of this part 
of the fubjeCl I fhall fpeak hereafter, and confine myfelf at pre- 
fent to political obfervations. 

When extraordinary power and extraordinary pay are allotted 
to any individual in a government, he becomes the centre, round 
which every kind of corruption generates and forms. Give to 
any man a million a year, and add thereto the power of creating 
and dilpofmg of places, at the expence of a country, and the li- 
berties "of that country are no longer fecure. What is called the 
fplendor of a throne is no other than the cowuption of the Hate; 
It is made up of a band of parafites, living in luxurious indolence, 
out of the public taxes. 

When once fuch a vicious fyftem is eftablifhed it becomes the 
guard and protection of all inferior abufes. The man who is ia 
the receipt of a million a year is the laft perfon to promote $ 
fpirit of reform, left, in the event, it fturtHct j each- to himfelf. It 
is always his intereft to defend inferior abufes, as fo many out- 
works to proteft the citadel ; and in this fpeejes of political for- 
tification, all the parts have fuch a common dependence that it ii 
never to be expefted they will attack each other # . 

Monarchy would not have continued fo t #iany ages in tht 
world, had it not been for the abufes it protects. It is the maf- 
ter-fraud, which fhekers all others. By admitting a participa- 
nt is fcarcely poflible t# touch on any fubjeCt, that will not fuggef: 
an allufion to fome corruption in governments. The ftmile of iC for lift- 
oatioxs” unfortunately involves with it a circumftance, which is dire&ljf 
in point with the matter above alluded to. 

Amcmgjthe numerous inftancesof abufe which have been aCted or proteCt- 
•d by governments, ancient or modern, th^re is not a greater than that of 
quartering a man and his heirs upon the public, to be maintained at his 
expcnce. 

Humanity dictates a provifton for the poor ; but by what right, moral or 
political, does any government aflume to fay, that the perfon called the 
Duke of Richmond, (hall be maintained by the public? Yet, if com- 
mon report is true, not a beggar in London canpurchace his wretched pit- 
tance of coal, without paying towards the civil lift of the duke of Richmond. 
Wero the whole produce of this impofition but a (hilling a year, the ini- 
; quitous principle would be ftill the fame ; but when it amounts, as it is 
faid to do, to no lefs than twenty thoufands pounds per ann. the enormkv 
is too ferious to be permitted to remain. — This is one of the effeCts of 
monarchy and ariftocracy. 

Inflating this cafe, I am led by no pcrfonal diflike. Though I think 
it mean in any man to live upon the public, the vice originates in the go- 
vernment ; and fo general is it become, that whether the parties are In rhe 
miniftry or in the oppofitjion it makc^n# difference : they are fure of the 
guarantee of each other. 
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tion of the fpoil, it makes itfelf friends ; and when it ceafes to 
do this, it will ceafe to be the idol of courtiers. 

As the principle on which con fiitu tion s are now formed rejeXs 
all hereditary pretenfions to government, it alfo rejeXs all that 
catalogue of affumptions known by the name of prerogatives. 

If there is any government where prerogatives might with ap- 
parent fafety be entrufledy to any individual, it is in the fcede-al 
government of America. The Prefident of the United States of 
America is eleXed only for four years. He is not only refponfihle 
in the general fenfe of the word, but a particular mode is laid down 
in the conflitution for trying him. He cannot be eleXed under 
thirty- five years of age; and he mull be a native of the country. 

In a comparifon of thefe cafes with the government of Eng- 
land the difference when applied to the latter amounts to an ab- 
lurdity. In England the perfon who exercifes prerogative is 
orten a foreigner ; always half a foreigner, and always married to 
a foreigner. He is never in full natural or political connexion 
with the country, is not refponfible for any thing, and becomes 
o age at eighteen years ; yet fuch a perfon is permitted to form 
oreign alliances, without even the knowledge of the nation, and 
to make war and peace without its confent. 

But this is not all. Though fuch a perfon cannot difpofe of 
the government, in the manner of a teflator, he dilates the mar- 
riage connexions, which, ,in efFeX, accomplices a great part of 
the fame end. He cannot direXly bequeath half the govefnment 
to rruffia, but he can form a marriage partnerfhip that will pro- 
duce always the fame thing. Under fuch circumllances, it is 
happy for England that lhe is not fituated on the continent, or fhe 
irnght, like HolIancKall under the diXatorihip of Pruffia. Hol- 
land, by marriage, is as effeXually governed by PrulTia, as if the 
old tyranny of bequeathing the government had been the means. 

1 he preiidency in America, (or, as it is fometimes called, the 
executive,) is the only office from which a foreigner is excluded, 
and in England it is the only one to which he is admitted. A 
foreigner cannot be a member of parliament, but he may be what 
is called a king. If there is any reafon for excluding foreigners, 
it ought to oe from thofe offices where mifchief can mofl be aX- 
ed, and where by uniting every bias of interefl and attachment, 
the trull is bell fecured. 

. But as nati ? ns proceed in the great bufinefs of forming conflitu- 
tions, they will examine with more precifion into the nature and 
butinefs of chat department which is called the executive. What the 
legiilative and judicial departments are, every one can fee ; but 
a *!v ''a r refpeX to what, in Europe, is called the executive, as 
ailhnct from thofe two, it is either a political fuperflility or a 
cnaos of unknown things. 

Some kind of official department to which reports fhall be made 
from the different parts of a nation, or from abroad, to be laid 
before the national reprefentatives, is all that is neceffary ; but 
t ere is no confiflency in calling this the executive ; neither can 
it be confidered in any other light than as inferior to the legifla * 
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tive. The lovereign authority in any country is the power of 
making laws, and every thing elfe is an official department. 

Next to the arrangement of the principles and the organiza- 
tion Oi the feveral parts of a conflitution, is the provifion to be 
made for the fupport ofxhe perfons to whom the nation fhall con- 
fide the adminillration of the conflitu tig nal powers. 

' A nation can have no right to re time and fervices of any 
perion at his own expence, whom it may chufe to employ or en- 
trufl in any department whatever ; neither can any reafon fee 
given for making provifion for the fupport of any one part of 
a government and not for the other. 

But, admitting that the honour of being entrufled with any 
part of a government, is to be confidered a fufficient reward, it 
ought to be fo to every perfon alike. If the members of the le- 
giflature of any country are to ferve at their own expence, that 
which is called the executive, whether monarchical, or by any 
other name, ought to ferve in like manner. It is inconliflent to 
pay the one, and accept the fervice of the other gratis. 

I*n America, every department in the government is decently 
provided for ; but no one is extravagantly paid. Every member 
of Congrefs, and of the affemblies, is allowed a fufficiency for his 
expences. Whereas in England, a moll prodigal provifion is 
made for the fupport of one part of the government, and none for 
the other, the confequence of which is, that the one is furnifhed 
with the means of corruption, and the other is put into the con- 
dition of being corrupted. Lefs than a fourth part of fuch ex- 
pence, applied as it is in America, would remedy a great part of 
the corruption. 

Another reform in the American conflitution, is the exploding 
all oaths of perfonality. The oath of allegiance in America is 
to the nation only. The putting any individual as a figure for 
a nation is improper. The happinefs of a nation is the fuperior 
objeX, and therefore the intention of an oath of allegiance ougl^t 
not to be obfeured by being figuratively taken, to, or in the name 
of, any perfon. The oath, called the civic oath, in France, viz. 

“ nation, the law, and the king,” is improper. If taken at all, 
it ought to be as in America, to the nation only. The law may 
or may not be good ; but, in this place, it can have no other 
meaning, than as being conducive to the happinefs of the nation, 
and therefore is included in it. The remainder of the oath is 
impropeiMDn the ground, that all perfonal oaths ought to be abo- 
lifhed. They are the remains of tyranny on one part, and flavery 
on the other; and the name of the Creator ought not to be in- 
troduced to witnefs the degradation of his creation; or if taken, 
as is already mentioned, as figurative of the nation,- it is in this 
place redundant. But whatever apology may be made for oaths 
at the firll ellablilhment of a government, they ought not to be 
permitted afterwards. If a government requires the fupport of 
oaths, it is a fign that it is not worth fupporting, and ought not 
to be fupported. Make government what it ought to be, and it 
will fupport itfelf. 
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To conclude this part of the fubjedl : — One of the greateft im- 
provements that has been made for the perpetual fecurity arid 
progrefs. of conftitutional liberty, is the provifion which the new 
conftitutions make foroccafionly revifmg, altering and amendir? 
them. s 

The principle upon which Mr. Burke formed his political 
creed, that “ of binding and controuling pofterity to the end of time, and 
4 ( of renouncing and abdicating the rights of all pofterity, for ever” V s 
now become too deteftable to be made a fubjed of debate ; and 
therefore, I pafs,** over with no other notice than expofiryr’ii. 

Government is but now beginning to be known. Hitherto it 
has been the mere exercife of power, which forbad all eitedual 
mt ° and g rounded itfelf wholly on poffeftion. 

While the enemy orUiberty was its judge, the progrefs of its prin- 
ciples muft have been fmall indeed. 

.The conftitutions of America, and alfo that of France, have 
either affixed a period for their revifion, or laid down the mode 
by which improvements fhall be made. It is perhaps impoftible 
to eftablilh any thing that combines principles with opinions and 
pradice, which the progrefs of circumftances, through a length 
of years, will not in* fome meafure derange, or render inconfift- 
Cnt ; and, therefore, to prevent inconveniences accumulating, 
till they difeourage reformations or provoke revolutions, it is belt 
*?. provide the means of regulating them as they occur. The 
Rights of Man are the rights of all generations of men, and can- 
iiot be monopolized by any. That which is worth following, 
will be followed for the fake of its worth ; and it is in this that 
its fecurity lies, and not in any conditions with which it may be 
encumbered. When a man leaves property to his heirs, he doe6 
not conned it with an obligation that they fhall accept it. Why 
then (hould we do other wife with refped to conftitutions? 

The beft conftitution that could now be devifed, confident with 
the condition of the prefent moment, may be far fhert of that excel- 
lence which a few years may afford. There is a morning of rea- 
fon rifing upon man on the fubjed of government, that has not 
appeared before. As the barbarifm of the prefent old govern- 
ments expires, the moral condition of nations with refped to each 
other will be changed. Man will not be brought up with the 
favage idea of considering his fpecies as his enemy, becaufe the 
accident of birth gave the individuals exiftence in countries dif- 
tmguiflied by different names : and as conftitutions have always 
fome relation to external as well as to domeftic circumftances, the 
means of benefiting by every change, foreign or domeftic, fhould 
be a part of every conftitution. 

We already fee an alteration in the national difpofttion of Eng- 
land and France towards each other, which, when we look back 
to only a few years, is itfelf a revolution. Who could have fore- 
feen, or who would have believed, that a French National Afiem- 
bly would ever have been a popular toaft in England, or that a 
friendly alliance of the two nations fhould become the wifti of 
either. It (hews, that man, were he not corrupted hy govern- 
ments. 
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merits, is naturally the friend of man, and that human nature is 
not of itfelf vicious. The fpirit of jealoufy and ferocity, which 
the governments of the two countries infpired, and which they 
rendered fubferrient to the purpofe of taxation, is now yielding 
to the diftates of reafon, intereft, and humanity. The trade of 
courts is beginning to be underftood, and the affeftation of my 
fiery-, w!th . a11 the artificial forcery by which they impofed upoa 
mankind, is on the decline. It has received its death-wound - 
and though it may linger, it will expire. 

Government ought to be as much open to improvement as any 
thing which appertains to man, inllead of which it has been mo- 
nopolized from age to age, by the moft ignorant and vicious 
of the human race. Need we any other proof of their wretched 
management, than the excefs of debts and taxes with which eve- 
ry nation groans, and the quarrels into which they have partici- 
pated the world ? r 

Juft emerging from fuch a barbarous condition* it is too foon 
to determine to what extent of improvement government may 
yet be carried. For what we can forfee, all Europe may form 
but eae great republic, and man be free of the whole. 

CHAP. V. 

W ATS and MEANS of improving the condition of Europe , inter- 
f per fed with Mifcellaneous Obfervations. 

I N contemplating a fubjed that embraces with equatorial mag- 
nitude the whole region of humanity, it is impoftible to con- 
iine the purfuit in one fingle diredion. It takes ground on 
every charader and condition that appertains to man, and blends 
the individual, the nation, and the world. 

From a fmall fpark, kindled in America, a flame has arifen, 
not to be extinguifned. Without confuming, like the Ultima 
Ratio Regum , it winds its progrefs from nation td nation, and con- 
quers by a ftlent operation. Man finds himfelf changed, he 
fcarcely perceives how. He acquires a knowledge of his rights 
by attending juftly to his intereft, and difeovers in the event that 
the ftrength and powers of defpotifm confift wholly in the fear of 
refifting it, and that, in order “ to be free , it is fufficient that h* 
wills it.” 

Having in all the preceding parts of this work endeavoured 
to eftablifh a fyftem of principles as a bafts, on which govern- 
ments ought to be ereded ; I ffiall proceed in this, to the way* 
and means of rendering them into pradice. But in order to in- 
troduce this part of the fubjed with more propriety, and 
ftronger effed, fome preliminary obfervations deducible from, or 
conneded with, thofe principles are neceftary. 

Whatever the form or conftitution of government may be, it 
oirght to have no other -objed than the general happinefs. 
When, inftead of this, it operates to create and encreafe wretch- 
ednefs in any of the parts of fociety, it is on a wrong fyftem, and 
reformation is neceftary. 
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Cuftomary language has cl a fifed the condition of* man under 
the two defcripti'ons of civilized and uncivilized life. To the 
one it has afcribed felicity and affluence ; to the other hardihip 
and want. But however our imagination may be imprelTed bv 
painting and compftrifon, it is neverthclefs true, that a great 
portion of mankind, in what are called civilized countries, are 
a (late of poverty and wretchednefs, far below the condition of 
an Indian. I ipeak not of one country, but of all. It is f 0 i u 
England, it is fo all over Europe.. Let T .s enquire into the caufe. 

It lies not in.any natural defeft in the principles of civilization* 
but in preventing thofe principles having an universal operation ; 
the confequence of which is, a perpetual fyftem of war and ex- 
pence, that drains the country, and defeats the general felicity 
of which civilization is capable. 

All the European governments (France now excepted) are 
conftruded not on the principle of univcrfal civilization, but on 
the reverfe of it. So far as thofe governments relate to each 
ether, they are in the fame condition as we conceive of favage 
uncivilized life ; they put themfelves beyond the law as well of 
God as of man, and are, with refpeft to principle and reci- 
procal condufl, like fo many individuals in a (late of nature. 

The inhabitants of every country, under the civilization of 
laws, eafily civilize together, but governments being yet in an 
uncivilized ftate, and almoft continually at war, they pervert the 
abundance which civilized life produces to carry on the uncivi- 
lized part to a greater extent. By thus engrafting the bar- 
barifm of government upon the internal civilization of a coun- 
try, it draws from the latter, arid more efpecially from the 
poor, a great portion of thofe earnings, which lhould be applied 
to their own fubfiftence and comfort. — Apart from all reflexions 
of morality and philofophy, it is a melancholy fafl, that more 
than one-fourth of the labour of mankind is annually confumed 
by this barbarous fyftem. 

What has ferved to continue this evil, is the pecuniary ad- 
vantage, which all the governments of Europe have found in 
keeping up this ftate of uncivilization. It affords to them pre- 
tences^for power, and revenue, for which there would be neither 
occafion nor apology, if the circle of civilization were rendered 
compleat. Civil government alone, or the government of laws, 
is not productive of pretences for many taxes; it operates at 
home, direttly under the eye of the country, and precludes the 
poflibility of much impofition. But when the fcene is laid in 
the uncivilized contention of governments, the held of pretences 
is enlarged, and the country, being no longer a judge, is open i© 
every impofition, which governments pleafe to adl. 

Not a thirtieth, fcarcely a fortieth, part of the taxes which 
are raifed in England are either occafioned by, or applied to, 
the purpofes of civil government. It is not difficult to fee, that 
the whole which the a&ual government dees in this refpeCt, is to 
cnaCt laws, and that the country adminiiters and executes them, 

a 
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at its own expence, by means of magiftrates, juries, feffioas, and 
aflize, over and above the taxes which it pays. 

In this view of the cafe, we have two ’diftinft characters of 
government ; the one the civil government of laws, which 
operates at home, the other the court or cabinet government 
which operates abroad, on the rude plan of uncivilized life ; the 
one attended with little charge, the other with boundlefs extra- 
vagance ; and fo diftinft are the two, that if the latter were to 
fink, as it were by a fudden opening of the earth, and totally dis- 
appear, the former would not be deranged. It would ftill pro- 
ceed, be caufe it is the common intereft of the nation that it fflould 
and all the means are in the practice. 

Revolutions, then, have for their objeCl, a change in the mo- 
ral condition of governments, . and with this change the burtheii 
of public taxes will leflen, and civilization will be left to the 
enjoyment of that abundance, of which it is now deprived. 

In contemplating the whole of this fubjeft, I extend my views 
into the department of commerce. In all my publications, where 
the matter would admit, I have been an advocate for commerce, 
becaufe I am a friend to its effects. It is a pacific fyftem, ope- 
rating to cordialize mankind, by rendering natiens, as well as 
individuals, ufeful to each other. As to mere theoretical reforma- 
tion, I have never preached it up. The moft efte&ual procefs is 
that of improving the condition of man by means of his intereft; 
and it is on this ground I take my Hand. 

If commerce were permitted to att to the univerfal extent it is 
capable, it would extirpate the fyftem of war, and produce a re- 
volution in the uncivilized ftate of governments. The invention 
of commerce has arifen fince thofe governments began, and is 
the greateft approach towards univerfal civilization, that has yet 
been made by any means not immediately flowing from moral 
principles. 

Whatever has a tendency to promote the civil intercourfe of 
nations, by an exchange of benefits, is a fubjeCt as worthy of 
philofophy as of politics. Commerce is no ether than the traffic 
of two individuals, multiplied on a fealeof numbers ; and by the 
fame rule that nature intended the intercourfe of two, lhe intend- 
ed that of all. For this purpofe lhe has diftributed the materials 
of manufactures and commerce, in various and diftant parts of a 
nation of the world ; and as they cannot be procured by war fo 
cheaply or fo commodioufly as by commerce, (he has rendered 
the latter the means of extirpating the former. 

As the two are nearly the oppofites of each other, confequent- 
fyi the uncivilized ftate of European governments is injurious to 
commerce. Every kind of deftruction or embarraflment ferves 
to leflen the quantity, and it matters but little in what part of the 
commercial world the reduction begins. Like blood, it cannot 
b2 taken from any of the parts, without being taken from the 
whole mafs in circulation, and all partake of the lofs. When 
the ability in any nation to buy is deftroyed, it equally involves 
the feller. Could the government of England deftroy the com- 
a merte 
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merce of all other nations, (he would mod effettually ruin her 

° W "t is poflible that a nation may be the carrier for the world, 
but (he cannot be the merchant. She cannot be the feller and 
the buyer of her own merchandife. The ability to buy muft re- 
fid" out of herfelf ; and, therefore, the profperity of any commer- 
cial nation is regulated by the profperity of the reft. If they are 
„oor (he cannot be rich, and her condition, be it what it may, is 
an index of the height of the commercial tide in other nations- 
That the principles of commerce, and its umverfal operation 
«av be underftood, without undemanding the p lattice, is a po- 
rtion that reafon will not deny ; and it is on this ground only 
that I areue the fubjett. It is one thing in the counting- houfe, 
In the world it is another. With refpett to its operation it muft 
neceftarily be contemplated as a reciprocal thing ; that only one 
half its powers refides within the nation, and that the whole ,s 
as effettually deftroyei by deftroying the half that refides with- 
* , ;r t he deftruttion had been committed on that which is 
within ; for neither can att without the other. 

When in the laft, as well as in former wars, the commerce o( 
"Pn aland funk, it was becaufe the general quantity was leflened 
every where : and it now rifes, becaufe commerce is minting 
Se in every nation. If England, at this day, imports and ex- 
Sts more than at any former period, the nations with which 
ftre trades mull neceffarily do the lame ; her imports are their 

£X TlS a cS be "nTfuch thing as a nation flouriftiing alone in 
Th ^L . n, e c?n only participate ; and the deftruttion of it 

^ . *««« , 

in any part ^ the attac k is made upon the common ftock 
•f commerce, and the confequence is the fame as if each had at- 

ta< The prefent "increafe of commerce is not to be attributed to 

mirdftei s, or to SSS 

^SdXoyed C , 0 the q channels of trade broken up, the high road of 
the feas infefted with robbers of every nation, and the attention 
Sthe wor d called to other objefts. Thofe interruptions have 
ceatd. and peace ha» reftored the deranged condition of things 

to their proper ’• that every nat ;on reckons the balance 

» — * * 

ef Philadelphia, before the wwaVds of wclie- 

and nine hundred. In the year i ,83. .^3^ of the, 
hundred. As the date ot Pcniy Vania is ‘ % V c(Itls^ muft now 'ue 

Unfed States in population, the whole number ot vclKls m 

nearly ten thoufend. lance 
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lance ; and it is from this, cafe that commerce is univerfally fup- 
j ported. Every nation feels die advantage, or it would abandon 
1 the pra&ice : but the deception lies in the mode of making up 
the accounts, and in attributing what are called profits to a wrong 
caufe. ® 

Mr. Pitt has fometimes amufed himfelf, by (hewing what he 
j called a balance of trade from the cuftom-houfe books. This 
j mode of calculation, not only affords no rule that is true, but one 
that it is falfe. 

In the frit place. Every cargo that departs from the cuftom- 
, houfe, appears on the books as an export ; and, according to the 
cuftom-houfe balance, the lodes at fea, and by foreign failures, 
are all reckoned on the fide of profit, becaufe they appear as ex- 
ports. 

J Secondly, Becaufe the importation by the Snuggling trade 
does not appear on the cuftom-houfe books, to arrange ligainft 
the exports. 6 

No balance, therefore, as applying to fuperior advantages, 
can be drawn from thofe documents ; and if we examine the na- 
tural operation of commerce, the idea is fallacious ; and if true, 
s would feon be injurious. The great fupport of commerce con- 
fifts in the balance being a level ot benefits among all nations. 

Two merchants of different nations trading together, will botk 
: become rich, and each makes the balance in his own favour; 

conlequently, they do not get rich out of each other; and it is 
| l ^ e feme with refpeft to the nations in which they refide. The 
| ca fe -jnuft be, that each nation muft get rich out of its own means, 

J aud mcreafe s that riches by feme thing which it procures from 
5 another in exchange. 

j If a merchant in England fends an article of Englifh, manu- 
facture abroad, which coils him a fiiilling at home, and imports 
J fomething which fells for two, he makes a balance of one fhilling 
l fe hfe own favour : but this is not gained out of the foreign na- 
• tion or the foreign merchant, for he alfo does the fame by the 
! article he receives, and neither has a balance of advantage upon 
the other. The original value of the two articles in their pro- 
per countries were but two (hillings ; but by changing their 
, places, they acquire a new idea of value, equal to double what 
j they had at firft, and that Increafed value is equally divided. 

There k no othervvife a balance on foreign than on domeftic 
: commerce. The merchants of London and Newcaftie trade on 
the faftfe principles, as if they redded in different nations, a nd 
make their balances in the fame manner: yet London does not 
get rich out of Newcaftfe, any more than Newcaftie cut of Lo n- 
don: but coals, the merchandize of Newcaftle, have an addi- 
tional value at London, and London merchandize has the fame 
st Newcaftle. 

Though the principle of all commerce is the fame, the demef- 
tjc, in a national view, is the part the mod benef.clal ; becaufe 
the whole of the advantages, on both (ides, rolls within the na- I 
tlon ; whereas, in foreign commerce, it is only a participatio n e 
°ne half. C Ifti 

^ 
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The mo ft unprofitable of all commerce is that connected with 
foreign dominion. To a few individuals it may be beneficial, 
merely becaufe it is commerce ; but to the nation it is a lofs. 
The expence of maintaining dominion . more than abforbs the 
profits of any trade. It does not increafe the general quantity 
in the world, but operates to lefibn it ; and as a greater mafs 
would be afloat by relinquifhing dominion, the participation. 
W^hout the expence vyould be more valuable than a greater 
quantity with it. 

Bjrc it is impoftible to engrofs commerce by dominion.; and 
therefore it is Mil move fallacious. It cannot exift in confined 
channels, and neceflarily breads uu, by regular or irregular 
means, that defeat the attempt: and to fucceed would be ftili 
worfe. ‘France, fince the revolution, has been more than indif- 
ferent as to foreign pofieflions ; and other nations will become 
the fame, when they inveftigate the fubjeft with refped to com- 
merce. 

To the expence of dominion is to be added that of navies, 
and when the amount of the two are fubllrafied from the profits- 
of commerce, it will appear, that what is called the balance of 
trade, even admitting it to exift, is not enjoyed by the nation, 
but abforbed by the government. 

The idea of having navies for the proteftion of commerce is 
delufive. It is putting the means of deftruftion for the means of 
protection. Commerce needs no other protection than the reci- 
procal intereft which every nation feels in fupport'mg it— it is 
common flock — itexifts by a balance of advantages to all; and 
• the only interruption it meets, is from the prefent uncivilized ftate 
cf governments, and which it is its common intereft to reform *, 

Quitting this fubjeCl, I now proceed to other matters. — As it is 
neceflary to include England in the profpedt of a general refor- 
mation/it is proper to enquire into the defeCls of its govern- 
ment. It is only by each nation reforming its own, that the 
whole can be improved,, and the full benefit of the reformation en- 
joyed. Only partial advantages can flow from partial .reforms. 

France and England are the on f y two countries in Europe 
where a reformation in government could have fuccefsfully be- 
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defpotifm. 

vantages increafe: by their becoming general, and double to either * 
what each would rece. ve rdone. 

As a new fyftem is now opening to the view of the world, the 
European courts are plotting to ccunteraCl it. Alliances, con- 

# When I faw Mr. Pitt’s mode of eftimating the balance of trade, in one 
«*f his parliamentary fpeechcs, he appeared to me to know nothing of tht 
nature and intereft of commerce ; and no man has more wantonly tortured 
it than himfelf. During a period of peace, it has been havocked ’with the 
calamities of war. Three times has it been thrown into ftagnation, and 
the veffeis unmanned by imprefling, within left than four years of peace. _ 
I *i*ry 
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trarytoan former fyftem s are agitating, and a common interS 
of courts is forming againft the common ir,;ereft of man This 
combination draws a line that runs throughout Europe, and ore 
fentsa caufe entirely new, as to exclude all calculations from 
former circumftances. While defpotifm warred with defpotifm 
man had no intereft in the conteft ; but in a caufe that unites the 
foldier with the citizen, and nation with nation, the defpotifm of 
courts, though it feels the danger, and mediates revenue, ie 
afraid to ftrike. 6 

No queftior. has arifen within the records of hiftory thatprefied 
tvith the importance of the prefent. r t ilC - v Be tr.er .ms or 
that party (hall be in or not, or whig or tory, or hieh or low 
ihall prevail ; but whether man (hall inherit his rights! and uni- 
verfal civilization take place ? Whether the fruits of his labours 
Ihall be enjoyed by himfelf, or confumed by the proflio-acy of 
governments ? Whether robbery Ihall be banilhed from°courts, 
and wretchednefs from countries ? 

When, in countries that are called civilized, we fee age goin» 
to the workehoufe and youth to the gallows, fomething muft be 
wrong in the fyftem of government. It would feem, by the ex- 
terior appearance of fuch countries, that all was happinefs ; but 
their lies hidden from the eye of common ol f rvation, a mafs of 
wretched nefs that has fcarcely any otner chance, than to expire 
inpoi erty or infamy. Its entrance into life is marked with the 
preface of its fate ; and until this is remedied, it is in vain to 
puniih. 

Civil government does not confift in execution ; but in mak- 
ing that provifion for the inftru&ion of youth, and the fiipport of 
age, as to exclude, as much as poffible/ profligacy from the one, 
and defpair from the other. Inftead o t this," the refources of a 
country are laviffred upon kings, upon courts, upon hirelings, * 
impoftors, and proftitutes , and even the poor themfelves, with 
all their wants upon them, are compelled to fupport the fraud 
that cppreiTes them. 

Why is it, that fcarcely any are executed but the poor ? The 
fa6t is a procf, among other things, of a wretchednefs in their i 
condition. Bred up without morals, and caft upon the world 
without a pro fpecl, they are the expofed facrifice of vice and le- 
gal barbarity. The millions that are fuperfluoufly wafted upon 
governments, are more than fufficient to reform thofe evils, and 
to benefit the condition of every man in a nation, no-: included, 
within the pur lieus of a court. This J hope to make appear in 
the progrefs of this work. 

It is the nature ol companion to aflociate with misfortune. In 
taking up this fubjedt I feek no recompence — I fear no confe- 
quence. Fortified with that proud integrity, that difdains to tri- 
umph cr to yeild, I will advocate the Rights of Man. 

It is to my advantage that 1 have ferved an apprenticeship to 
I knew the value of moral inftrudlion, and I have feen the 
jj danger of the contrary. 

At an early period, little more than fixieen years ©f age, raw 
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m3 adventurous, and heated with the falfe heroilm of a matter* 
who had ferved in a man of war, I began the carver of my own 
forune, and entered on board the Terrible Privateer, Captain 
Death From this adventure I was happily prevented by the 
affectionate anc } mera l rem on(lrance of a good father, who, from 
his own habits of life, being of the Quaker profeffion, mutt begin 
t.o look upon me as loft. But the impreflon, mucn as n affeaed 
at the time, b“gan to wear away, and I entered afterwards in the 
K-ne of Pruflia Privateer, Capt. Mendez, and went with her to 
fea Yet, from fuch a beginning, and with all the inconveni- 
ence of early life againft me, I arn proud to fay, that with a per- 
severance undifmayed by difficulties, a diiintereftednefs that com- 
pelled refpea, 1 have not only contributed to raife a new empire 
in the world, founded on a new fyftem of government, but I have 
arrived at an eminence in polical literature, the molt difficult ^ 
all lines to {exceed and excel in, which ariftocracy, with ali its 
•aids, has not been able to reach or to rival. 

Knowing my own heart, and feeling myfelf, as I now do, fu- 
oerior to all the fkirmiffi of party the inveteracy of interefted or 
•mittaken opponents, I anfwer not to faKehood or abufe, but pro- 
ceed to the ddedts of the Er.glifh government f. 



* Rev. William Knowles, matter of the grammar fchool of Thetford, 

R + Politics and felf-intereft have been fo uniformly connefted, that the 
world-, from being fo often deceived, has a right to be fufmoous of public 
charafters • but with regard to myfelf, I am perfectly eafy on this head. 
T did not, at my firft fetting out in' public life, nearly fcventcen years ago, 
-urn rev thoughts to fubjefts of government from motives of mtereft; and 
my conduft from that moment to this, proves the fa&. I faw an oppor- 
ruriirv in which I thought I could do fome good, and I followed exactly 
what my heart diftated. 1 neither read books, nor ftudied other people s 
opinions. I thought for myfelf. The cafe was this : . 

Du-hi" the fui'pentton of the old governments in America, both prior 
to and a? the breaking out of hoffilities, 1 was ftruck with the order and 
decorum with which every thing was conduced : and imprefled with the 
'idea that-? little more than what fociety naturally performed, was all the 
government that was neceft'ary ; and that monarchy and ariftocracv were 
» mds and iiupolitions upon mankind. On thclc principles 1 pubhlhed 
me oamiihletCav/OTOT Senfe. Tlx fucccfs it met with was beyond any thing 
fmee the invention of printing. I gave ’he copy-right up to every date m 
the union, and the demand ran to not lefs man one hundred thouland co- 
pies. I continued the iubjeft in the fame manner, under the title «t the 
Q-, fit till the complete eftablilhment of the revolution. 

After the declaration of independence, Congrds unanimoufly, and un- 

. ... in thf* fnrricm dcoaitmcnt. 1 hlS 



abilities or rorcign courts, ana tucii uunm-i - - 

u^dc^iwndin 0 arising- between congrefs and me, refpctting one or tncir 
commiifiouers mcn.fn Europe, Mr. Silas Deane, I refigned the office, and 
declined, at the fame time, the pecuniary offers made me by the numtters 
of France and Spain, M. Gerard and Don Juan Mirrallcs. 

I had by thFtime fo completely gained the car and confidence ot Ame- 
ric-’, and my own independency was become fo vifible, as to g ne Pf ^ 
jeange in political writing, beyond, perhaps, what any man ever poUena 
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I begin with charters and corporations. 

It is a perverfion of terms to fay, that a charter gives right?. 
It operates by a contrary effeft, that of taking rights away 

in any country ; and what is more extraordinary, I held -it undim ini (bed 
ro the end of the war, and enjoy it in the fame manner to the. prefent 
moment. As my object was not myfelf, I fet out with the determina- 
tion, and happily with the difpofition, of not being moved by pra-ife or 
cenfure, friend Ihip or calumnly, nor of being drawn from my purpofe by 
any personal altercation j and the man who cannot do this, is not fit for a 
public chara&er. 

When the war ended, I went from Philadelphia to Borden-Town, on 
the eaft bank, of the. Delaware,- where I have a lmall place. Congrcffr 
was at this time at Prince-Town, fifteen miles diftant ; and General- 
Wafhington had taken his head-quarters at Rocky-Hill, within the neigh- 
bourhood of Congrcfs, for the purpofi: of refigning- up his com million, 
(the obje£t for which he accepted it being accompiiihed,),and of retiring 
to private life. While he was on this bufinefs, he wrote me the letter,, 
which P here fubjoin.. 

Rocky-Hill, Sept: 10,1785.. 

I have learned fifi'ce. f ' have been at this place,, that you are at Bordeir— 
Town. Whether for the fake of retirement or oeconomy, 1 know not.- 
Be it for either, for both, or whatever it may, if you will come to thir* 
place, and partake with me, I {hall be exceedingly happy to lee you at it. 

Your prefence may remind Congrefs of your paft fervices to this coun- 
try ; and if it is in my power to imprefs them, command my heft exertions 
with freedom, as they will be rendered chearfully by one who entertains 
a lively lenfe of the importance of your work?, and who, with much piea- 
fure. fubferibes himfelf, Your fincere triend, 

G. WASHINGTON. 



During the war, in the latter end of the year 17S0 , 1 formed to myfelf 
a defign of coming. over to England ; and communicated it to General 
Greene, who was then in Philadelphia, on his route to the louthward, Ge- 
neral Wafhington being then at too great a diftance to communicate with 
immediately. I was ftrongly impreffed with the idea, that if I could 
get over to England, without being known, and only remain in fafety 
till I could get out a publication, that I could open the eyes of the coun- 
try with reipeft to the madnefs and fiupidity of its government. I faw- 
that the parties in parliament had pitted themfelves as far as they could 
go, and could make no new impreflions on each other. General Greene 
entered fully into my views ; but the affair of Arnold and Andre happen- 
ing juft after, he changed his mind, and, under ftrong apprehenfions lor 
my fafety, wrote very prefiingly to me from Annapolis, in. Maryland, to 
give up the defign, which, with fome reludtance, I did- Seen afier this 
I accompanied Col. Lawrens, fon of Mr. Lawrens, who was then in the 
Tower, to France, on bufinefs from Congrpfs. We landed at L Orient 
and while I remained there, he being gone forward, a circumfiancexc- 
curred, that renewed my former defign. An Enghfa packet from Fd-- 
.mouth to New- York, with the government difpatches on board, was 
brought into L’Orknt That a packet fhould be taken, is no extraordi- 
nary thing ; but that the difpatches fhould be taken with it, will fc cel/ 
be credited; as they are always flung at the cabin window, i n a bag Faded 
with cannon-ball, and ready to be funk at a moment. The fadt, ftow- 
ever, is as I have Rated it, for the difpatches came into my hands, and I 
read them. The capture, as I was informed, fucceeded by the fodowing 
ftratagem : — The captain of the Madame privateer, who fpoxe Eiignln, 
on coming up with the packet, paffed himfelf for the captain of an Eng nn. 
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Rights are inherently in all the inhabitants ; but charters, by an- 
nulling thofe rights in the majority, leave the right by exclufion 
in the hands of a few. If charters were conftruSed fo as to ex- 
prefs in direct terms, “ that every inhabitant , <who is not a ?ne?nber 
%€ of a corporation, Jhall not exercife the right of voting fuch char- 
ters would, in the face, be charters, not of rights, but of exclu- 
fion. The effeft is the fame under the form they now ftand ; 
and the only perfons on whom they operate, are the perfons whom 
they exclude. Thofe whofe rights are guaranted, by not being 
taken away, exercife no other rights, than as members of the 
community they are entitled to without a charter ; arid, there- 
fore, all charters have no other than an indirect negative opera- 
tion. They do not give rights to A, but they make a difference 
in favour of A by taking away the right of B, and confequently 
are inftruments of injuftice. 

But charters and corporations have a mere extenfive evil ef- 
fect, than what relates merely to elections. They are fources of 
endlefs contentions in the places where they exift; and they 
JefFen the common rights of national fociety. A native of Eng- 
land, under the operation of thefe charters and corporations, 
cannot be faid to be an Englifliman in the full fenfe of the word. 
He is not free of the nation, in the fame manner that a French- 
man is free of France, and an American of America. His right, 
are circumfcribed to the town, and, in fome cafes, to the parifh 
of his birth ; and all other parts, though in his native land, are 
to him as a foreign country. To acquire a refidence in thefe, 
he muff undergo a local naturalization by purchafe, or he is- for- 
bidden or expelled the place. This fpecies of feudality is kept 
up to aggrandize the corporations at the ruin of towns ; and the 
efFeft is vifible. 

The generality of corporation towns are in a (late of folitary 
decay, and prevented from further ruin, only by fome circum- 
flar.ee m their lituation, fuch as a navigable river, or a plentiful 
furrounding country. As population is one cf the chief fources 
of wealth, (for without it land itfelf has no value,) every thing 
which operates to prevent it muff lelfen the value of property ; 
and as corporations have not only this tendency, but di redly 
this effect, they cannot but be injurious. If any policy were to 
be followed, inftead of that of general freedom to every perfon 
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to fettle where he chofe, (as in France or America,) it would be 
more confident to give encouragement to new comers, than to 
preclude their aamifiion by exacting premiums from them*. 

The perfons molt immediately interefted in the abolition of 
corporations, are the inhabitants of the towns where corporations, 
are eftabliihed. The inltances of Mnnchefter, Birmingham, and 
Sheffield, fhevv, by contrail, the injury which thofe Gothic infti- 
tutions are to property and commerce. A few examples may be 
found, fuch as that off London, whole natural and commercial ad- 
vantage, owing to its lituation on the Thames, is capable of hear- 
ing up again It the political evils of a corporation ; but in almolt 

I all other cafes the fatality is to vifible to be douted or denied. 

Though the whole nation is not fo diredly affeded by the de- 
prelfion of poverty in corporation towns as the inhabitants them- 
f 1 1 felves, it partakes of the confequence. By lefifening the value 
of property, the quantity of national commerce is curtailed. Eve- 
ry man is a cuftomer in proportion to his ability ; and as all parts 
of a nation trade with each other, whatever affeds any of the 
parts, mult necelfarily communicate to the whole. 

As one of the houfes of the Englilh parliament is, in a great 
I ^ meafure, made up of eledions from thefe corporations ; and as 
it is unnatural that a pure dream fhould flow from a foul fountain, 
its vices are but a continuation of the vices of its origin. A man 
cf moral honour and good political principles, cannot fubmit *0 
the mean drudgery and difgraceful arts, by which fuch eledions 
are carried. To be a fuccelsful candidate, he mult be deftitute 
of the qualities that conliitute a juft leg flator ; and being thus 
difeiplined to corruption by the mode of entering into parlia- 
ment, it is not to be expeded that the reprefentative fhould be 
better than the man. 

Mr. Burke, in lpeaking of the Englilh reprefentaticn, has ad- 
vanced as bold a challenge as ever was given in the days of chi- 
■ valry. <c Our reprefentatioto,” fays he, “ has been found per- 
■ “ feMly adequate to all the purpofes for which a reprefentaticn of the 
“ people can be defired or devifed. I defy,” continues he, “ the 

“ enemies of our conftituribh to Ihew the contrary.” 

This declaration from a man who has been in conllant oppofi- 
tlon to all the meamres of parliament the whole of his political 
life, a year cr two excepted, is molt extraordinary ; and, com- 



frigate, and invited the captain of the packet on board, which, when done, 
he fent fome of his own hands bacK, and fecured the mail. But be the cir- 
cumftance of the capture what it may, I fpqak with certainty as to the 
government difpatches# They were fent up to Paris, to Count Vergennes, 
and when Col. Lawmens and my feif returned to America, we, took -the 
originals to Congrefs. 

By thefe dilpatches I faw into the ftupiditv of the Englilh cabinet, far 
more than I Other wife could'havc done, and I renewed my former defign. 
But Col. Lawrens was fo unwilling to return alone : more cfpccially, as 
among other matters, we had a charge of upwards of two hundred thou- 
fand pounds fterling in money, tWl gave into his wilhes, and finally 
gave up my plan. But I am now certain, that if I could have executed 
it, that it would not have been altogether unfucccLfuh 

te 



* It is difficult to. account for the origin of charter and corporation 
towns, uniefis we fuppofc them to have arilen out of, or been connedted 
with, fome fpecies ot garrifon fer vice- The limes in which they began 
jullity this idea.* The generally of thole towns have been garrifpns ; and 
the corporations were charged with the care of the gates of the towns, 
when no military garrifon was prelent. Their refuting or granting ad- 
million to ftnmgcT, which has produced the cuftom of giving, felling, and 
buying freedom, has more of the nature of garrifon authority than civil 
government. Soldiers are free of all corporations throughout the nation, 
by the fame, propriety that every foldier is free of every garrifon, and no 
other perfons* are. He can follow any employment, with the permiifion 
oi his officers, in any corporation town throughout the nation. 

paring- 
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paring him with himfelf, admits of no other alternative, than that 
he aXed againft his judgment as a member, or has declared con- 
trary to it as an author. 

But it is not in the reprefentation only that defers lie, and 
therefore I proceed in the next place to the ariftocracy. 

What is called the Houfe of Peers, is conftituted on a ground 
very fimilar to that, againft which there is a law in other cafes. 

It amounts to a combination of perfons in one common intereft. 

No reafon can be given, why an houfe of legillation fhould be 
compofed entirely of men whofe occupation confiils in letting 
landed property, than why it fhould be compofed of thofe who 
hire, or of brewers, or bakers, or any other feparate clafs of men. 

Mr. Burke calls this houfe, the great ground and pillar of [ecu- 
rity to the landed inter eft ” Let us examine this idea. 

What pillar of fecurity does the landed intereft require more 
than any other intereft in the ftate, or what right has it to a di- 
itir.X and feparate reprefentation from the general intereft of a 
mation ? The only ufe to be made of this power, (and which it 
Jtas always made,) is to ward off taxes from itfelf, and throw the 
burthen upon fuch articles of confumption by which itfelf would I j 
jbe leaft affeXea ^ I [ 

That this has been the confequence, (and will always be the 
lEonfequence of conftruXing governments on combinations,) is 
evident with refprX to England, from the hiftory of its taxes. 

Notwithstanding taxes have encreafed and multiplied upon 
every article of common confumption, the land-tax, which more 
particularly affeXs this f< pillar,” has diminifhed. In 1788, the 
amount of the land-tax was £.1,950,000, which is half a million » l 
lefs than it produced almofl an hundred years ago *, notwithftand- 
Ing the rentals are in many inftances doubled fince that period. 

Before the coming of the Hanoverians, the taxes were divided 
in nearly equal proportioons between the land and articles of con- 
fumption, the land bearing rather the largeft fhare : but fince 
that cera, nearly thirteen millions annually of new taxes have 
been thrown upon confumption. The confequence of which has 
been a conftant encreafe in the number and wretchednefs of the 
poor, and in the amount of poor-rates. Yet here again the 
burthen doss not fall in equal proportions on the ariftocracy with 
the reft of the community. Their reftdences, whether in town 
or country, are not mixed with the habitations of the poor. They 
live apart from diftrefs, and the expence of relieving it. It is in 
manufacturing towns and labouring' villages that thofe burthens 
prefs the heavieft ; in many of which it is one clafs of poor fup- 
porting another. . 

Several of the nioft heavy .and productive taxes are fo contriv- 
ed, as to give an exemption to this pillar, thus {landing in its 
own defence. The tax upon beer brewed for fale does not affeCl 
the ariftocracy, who brew their own beer free of this duty. It 
falls only on thofe who have not conveniency or ability to brew, 

* See Sir John Sinclair’s Hiftory of the Revenue. The land-tax in 
1646 was £.2,473,499. 

and 
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and “J*® ^ in (mail quantities. But what Jll 

Zf 2 ***« the of taxation, when they know, that 

th.s tax- alone, from which the ariftocracy are from circumftances- 

year'll 788 I ^ f ° 'H who1 ? of the land ’ t2x > being in the - 
year 1788, and it is not lefs now, #1/66,15*. and with its 

proportion of the taxes on malt and hops, it exceeds it.— That 3 
jingle article, thus partially confumed, and that chiefly by the-, 
working part, fhould be fubjeft to a tax, equal to that on the 
whole rental of a nation, is, perhaps, a faift not to be paralelled 
in tne hmoriesof revenues. 

This is one of the confequences refulting from an houfe of le- 
gillation, compofed on the ground of a combination of '•ommon- 
intereft ; for whatever their feparate politics as to parties may 
be, in this they are united. Whether a combination aXs to raife 
the price of any article for fale, or the rate of wages ; or whe~ 
iher it aXs to throw taxes from itfelf upon another clafs of the 
community, the principle and the effeCt are the fame ; and if the 
one be illegal, it will be difficult to fhew that the other ought to exift. 

It is to no ufe to fay, that taxes are lirft propofed in the houfe 
of commons ; for as the other houfe has always a negative; it can 
always defend itfelf ; and it would be ridiculous to fu-ppofe that jts 
acquiefcence in the meafures to be propofed were not underftood 
before hand. Bcfides which, it has obtained fo much influence by 
borough-traffic, and fo many of its relations and connexions av e 
diftributed on both fides of the commons, as to give it, befides 
an abfolute negative in one houfe, a preponderancy in the other, 
in all matters of common concern. 



Jt is difficult to difeover what is meant by the landed intereft , 
if it does not mean' a combination of ariftocratical land-holders,- 
oppofing their own pecuniary intereft to that of the farmer, and 
every branch of trade, commerce, and manufaXure. In all other 
rcfpeXs it is the only intereft that needs no partial proteXion. It 
enjoys the general proteXion of the world. Every individual, 
high or low, is interefted in the fruits of the earth ; men. Wo- 
men, and children, of all ages and degrees, will turn out to affift 
the farmer, rather than a harveft fhould not be got in ; and they 
will not aX thus by any other property. It is the only one for 
which the common prayer of mankind is put up, apd the only 
one that can never fail from the want of means. It is the inte- - 
reft, not of the policy, but of the exiftence of man, and when it 
ceafes, he muft ceafe to be. 

No other intereft in a nation ftands on the fame united fupport. 
Commerce, manufaXurers, arts, fciences, and every thing elfe, 
compared with this, are fupported but in parts. Their prospe- 
rity or their decay has not the fatne univerfal influence. When 
'‘the vallies laugh and fing, ic is not the farmer only, but all cre- 
ation that rejoice. It is a profperity that ^xcludesall envy ; and 
this cannot be faid of any thing elfe. 

Why then does Mr. Burke talk of his houfe of peers, as the 
pillar of the landed intereft? Were that pillar to fink into th- 
earth, the fame landed propertv would continue, and the fam^ 

C 5 ploughing 
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ploughing, fowing, and reaping would go on. The ariftocracy 
are not the farmers who work the land, and raife the produce, ' 
but are the mere confumers of the rent ; and when compared 
with tire aftive world are the drones, a feraglio of males, who 
neither collect the honey nor form the hive, but exilt only for 

lazy enjoyment. # 

Mr. Burke, in his firft eflay, called ariftocracy, “ the Corinthian 
« ca pitJ of polijbcd fcciety . ’ ’ Towards compieating the figure, he 
has now added the pillar-, but ftill the bafe is wanting; and 
wherever a nation chufe to aft a Samfon, not blind, but bold, 
down go the temple of Dagon, the Lords, and the Philiftines. 

If a houfe of legiflation is to be compoled of men of one 
clafs, for the purpofe of preceding a diibintfl intereft, all 
the other interefts Ihould have the fame. The inequa- 
lity as well as the burthen cf taxation, arifes from admitting it 
in one cafe, and not in all. Had there been an houfe of farmers, 
there had been no game laws ; or an houfe of merchants and ma- 
nufacturers, the taxes had neither been fo unequal nor lo excef- 
five It is from the power of taxation being in the hands of thoie 
who can throw fo great a part of it from their own fhoulders, that 

it has raged without a check. . , 

Men of fmall or moderate eftates are more injured by the taxes 
being thrown on articles of confumption, than they are eafed by 
warding it from landed property, for the following reafons : _ 

FirftT They confume more of the productive taxable articles, 
in p-oportion to their property, than thofe of large eftates. 

Secondly, Their refidence is chiefly in towns, and their pro- 
perty in houfes ; and the encreafe of the poor-rates, occafioned 
by taxes on confumption, is in much greater proportion than the 
land-tax has been favoured. In Biimingham, the poor-rates are 
not lefs than feven {hillings in the pound. From this, as already 
obferved, the ariftocracy are in a great meafure exempt. 

Thefe are but a part of the mifehiefs flowing from the wretch- 
ed fcheme of an houle of peers. 

As a combination, it can always throw a confiderable portion 
of taxes from itfelf; and as an hereditary houfe, accountable to 
nobody, it refcmbles a rotten borough, whofe confent is to oe 
courted, by intereft. There are but few of its membeis, wao are 
not m iome mode or other participaters, or difpofers of the pub- 
lic money One turns a candle-holder, or a lord in waiting; 
another a lord of the bed-chamber, a groom of the Hole, or any 
infigrificant nominal office, to which a falary is annexed, paid 
out of the public taxes, and which avoids the direCt appearance 
of corruption. Such fixations are derogatory to the charaCb r 
of man ; *and where they can-.be fubmitted to, honour cannot reftdi . 

To all thefe are to be added the numerous dependants, tee 
long lift of younger branches and diftant relations, who are pro- 
vided for at the public expence : in Short, were an eftimanon .0 
be made of the charge of ariftocracy to a nation, it will be found 
nearly equal to t at of fupporung the poor. The Du..e 0. Met - 
jnond alone 'and there are cafes fiaular to his) ukes aw^yas 
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much for bimfelf as would maintain two thoufand poor and aged 
perfons. Isi;, then any wonder, that under fuch afyftem of lo 
vernment, taxes and rates have multiplied to their prefent extent > 

In Hating thefe matters I fpeak an open and difmterefted lan'- 
guage, dida.ed by no paflion but that ot humanity. Tome, who 
have not only refufed ofters, becaufe I thought Them improper! 
but have declined rewards I might with reputation have accept- 
ed, His no wonder that meannefs and impofuion appear diffiuft- 
ful. independaoce is my happinefs, and I view things as diey 
• are, without regard to place or perfon; my country is the world 
and jny religion is to do good. 

Mr. Burke, in fpeaking of the ariftocratical law of primogeni- 
ture, fays, “ U is the ftandmg law of our landed inheritance ; and 
“ wkich > without queftion, has a tendency, and I think,” conti- 
nues he, “ a happy tendency, to preferve a character of weight 
“ and confequence.” 6 

Mr. Burke may call this law what he pleafes, but humanity 
and impartial reflexion will denounce it a law of brutal iniuftice 
Were we not accuftomed to the daily practice, and did we only 
hear of it as the law of fome diftant part of the world, we fhouid 
conclude that the legiflators of fuch countries had not yet arrived 
at a ftate of civilization. 

As to its preferving a chara&er of weight and conference, the 
cafe appears to me diredtly the reverie. It is an attaint upon 
chara&er ; a fort of privateering on family property. It may 
have weight among dependant tenants, but it gives none on a 
fcale of national, and much lefs of univerfal chara&er. Speak- 
ing for myfelf, my parents were not able to give me a (hilling, 
beyond what they gave me in education ; and to do this they dif- 
trefted themfelves ; yet, I poftefs more of what is called confe- 
quence, in the world, than any one in Mr. Burke’s catalogue of 
ariftocrats. 

Having thus glar.ccd at fome of the defefts of the two houfes 
of parliament, I proceed to what is called the crown, upon which 
I fhall be very concife. 

[Here follows, on page 107 of the original edition, two para- 
graphs, making together about eleven lines of the fame printing 
as in this edition. Thofe two ihort paragraphs are taken into 
the information as profitable matter; but on what ground fuch 
a profecution can be fupported I am at a lofs to difeoveh Every 
par: of which a government is compofed rauft be alike fully open 
to examination and inveftigation ; and where this is not the cafe 
- the country is not in a ftate of freedom ; for it is only by the free 
and rational exercife cf this right, that errors, impofitions, and 
ablurdities can be detefled and remedied either in the parts feve- 
tafty, or in the Whole. — If there is any part in a government on 
which the exercife of this right ought to be more fully in/ifted 
upon by a nation than on another part, it is on that part for 
which the nation pay the moll money, and which, in England, 
is called the erbwn. — After the tivo paragrapns here alluded to 
and which will appear on the trial, ti e work proceeds as fbiiows J 

i A r 
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It has been cuftomary to call the crown the executive power, 
and the cuftom is continued, though the reafon has ceafed. • 

It was called the ex ecutive, becaule tne perlon whom it figmnea 
ufed, formerly, to fit in the charafter of a judge, in adminiftering 
cr executing the laws. The tribunals were then a part of the 
court. The power, therefore, which is now called the judicial, is 
what was called the executive; and, confequently, one or other 
of the terms is redundant, and one of the offices ufelefs. When 
we fpeak of the crown now, it means nothing; it figmfies neither 
a judge nor a general : befides which it is the laws that govern, 
and not the man. The old terms are kept up, to give an ap- 
pearance of confequence to empty forms; and theomy effect they 
Jiave is that of increafmg ex pences. 

Before I proceeded to the means of rendering governments more 
conducive to the general happinefs of mankind, than they are at 
prefent, it will not be improper to take a review of the progrefs 
of taxation in England. 

It is a general idea, that when taxes are once laid on, they are 
never taken off. However true this may have been of late, it 
was not always fo. Either, therefore, the people of former times 
. were more Watchful over government than thofe or the prelent, 
cr government was adminiltered with lefs extravagance. 

It is now feven hundred years iince the norman conqueft, and 
the efteblilhment of what is called the crown. Taking this por- 
tion of time in feven feparate periods of one hundred years each, 
the amount of the annual tBxes, at each period, will be as fol- 
lows : — 



Annual amount of taxes levied by William the Conquerer, 

beginning in the year 1066 - “ £.400,000 

Annual amount of taxes at one hundred years from the con- 

queft, (1166) - - ~ ” " 200,000 

Annual amount of taxes at two hundred years from the con- 

queft, (1266) - - ” “ ~ 150,000 

Annual amount of taxes at three hundred years from the 

conquefl, (1366) 130,000 

Annual amount of taxes at four hundred years from the con- 

queft, (1466) - 100,000 



Thefe ftatemeuts, and thofe which follow, are taken from Sir 
john Sinclair’s Hiftory of the Revenue ; by which it appears, 
that taxes continued decreafmg for four hundred years, at the 
expiration of which time they were reduced three-fourths, v;z. 
from four hundred thoufand pounds to one hundred thoufand. 
the people of England of the prelent day, have a traditionary 
and hiftorical idea of the bravery of their anceflors ; but what- 
ever their virtues or their vices might have been, they certainly 
were a people who would not be impofed upon, and who kept 
government in awe as to taxation, if not as to principle. Though 
they were not able to expel the monarchial ulurpation, }hey is* 
itrkted it to a republican ceconomy of taxes. 

Let us now review the remaining three hundred years. 

Annual 
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Annual amount of taxes at five hundred years from the con- 
queft, (1566) - 

Annual amount of taxes at fix hundred years from the con- 
queft, (1666) - 

Annual amount of taxes at the prefent time, (1791) 



6 1 

£.500,000 

1, 80c 0,000 
17, 000, coo 



The difference between the firft four hundred years and the 
lail three, is fo afioniihing, as to warrant an opinion, that the 
national charader of the Englifh has changed. It would have 
been impoffible to have dragooned the former Englifh, into the 
excefs of taxation that now exifls ; and when it is confidered that 
tne pay of the army, the navy, and of all the revenue officers, is 
the fame now as it was above a hundred years ago, when the taxes 
were not above a tenth part ofwhat they are at prefent, it appears 
impoffible to account for the enormous increafe and expenditure* 
on any other ground, than extravagance, corruption, and intrigue** 



* Several of the court newfpapcrs have of late made frequent mention 
of Wat Tyler. That his memorvlhould be traduced by court fycophants, 
and all thofe who live on the fpoii of a public, is not to be wondered at. 
He was however, the means of checking the rage and injuftice of taxa- 
tion in his time, and the nation owed much to his valour. The hiftory 
is concifely this In the time of Richard the fecond, a poll-tax was le- 
vied, of one Hulling per head, upon every perlon in the nation, of what- 
ever eftatc or condition, on poor as well as rich, above the age of 
fifteen years. If any favour was (hewn in the law, it was to the ricli ra- 
ther than ro the poor : as no perfon could be charged more than twenty 
fhiilings for himfelf, family, and fervants, though ever fo numerous ; 
while all other families, under the number of twenty, were charged per 
head. Poll-taxes had always been odious; but this being alfo oppremve 
and unjuft, it excited, as it naturally muft, univcrlal deteftation among the 
poor and middle claffcs. The perfon known by the name of Wat Tyler, 
whefe proper name was Walter, and a tyler by trade, lived at Deptford. 
The gatherer of the poll-tax, on coming to his houfe, demanded tax for 
one of his daughters, whom Tyler declared was under the age of fifteen. 
The tax-gatherer infilled on iatisfying himfelf, and began an indecent 
examination of the girl, which enraging the father, he ftruck him with a 
hammer, that brought him to the ground, and was the caufe of his death. 

This circumftanceferved to bring the difeontenjs to an iffue. The inha- 
bitants of the neighbourhood cfpoufcd the caufe of Tyler, who in a few 
days was joined, according to iome hiftories, by upwards of fifty thoufand 
men, and chqfen their chief. With this force he marched to London, to 
demand an abolition of the tax, and a redrefs of their grievances. The 
court, finding itfelf in a forlorn condition, and unable to make refiftance, 
agreed, with Richard at its head, to hold a conference with Tyler in 
Smithfield, making many fair profeflions, courtier like, of its difpofitions 
to redrefs the opprelfions. While Richard and Tyler were in converfa- 
tion on thefe matters, each being on horfeback. Walworth then mayor of 
London, and one of the creatures of the court, watched an opportunity, 
and like a cowardly alikfiin, ftabbed Tyler with a dagger; and two or 
three others falling upon him, he was inftantly facrificed. 

Tyler appears to have been an intrepid, difinterelled man, with refpe£l to 
himfelf. All his propofals made to Richard, were on a more juft and 
public ground, than thofe which had been made to John by the Barons ; 
and notwithftanding the fycophancy of hiftorians, and men like Mr. 
Burke, who feck to glofs over a bate aftion of the court by traducing Ty- 
le *, his fame will outlive their falfehood, J f the Barons merited a monu- 
ment to be erected in Ruunymede, Tyler tueritso ne in bmithficld. 
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With the revolution of 1 688, and more fo fince the Hanover 
fucceftion, came the deftru&ive fyftem of continental intrigues, 
and the rage foi* foreign wars and foreign dominion ; fyftems of 
fuc)i fecure myftery that the expences admit of no accounts ; a 
Angle line Hands for millions. To what excels taxation might 
have extended, had not the French revolution contributed to 
break up the fyftem, and put an end to pretences, is impoflible to 
fa y. Viewed, as that revolution ought to be, as the fortunate 
means of leflening the load of taxes of both countries, it is of as 
much importance to England as to France ; and, if properly im- 
proved to all the advantages of which it is capable, and to 
which it leads, deferve as much celebration in one country as the 
other. 

In purfuing this fubjedl, .1 fhall begin with the matter that firft 
prefents itfelf, that of leflening the burthen of taxes ; and fhall 
then add fuch matters and proportions, refpe&ing the three coun- 
tries of England, France, and America, as the profpedl of 
things appears to juflify : I mean, an alliance of the three, for 
the purppfes that will be mentioned in their proper place. 

What has happened may happen again. By the ftatement be- 
fore (hewn of the progrefs of taxation, it is feen, that taxes have 
been leflened to a fourth part of what they had formerly been. 
Though the prefent circumftances do not admit of the fame re- 
duction, yet it admits of fuch a beginning, as may accompiilh that 
in lefs time, than in the former cafe. 

The amount of taxes for the year, ending at Michaelmas 1788, 
was as follows : 



Land-tax, - 

Cufipms, 

Excife, (including old and new malt,) 
Stamps, ... 

Milccllaneous taxes and incidents, 



£• x*9S<V>°® 

3,789,274 
6,751,727 
1,278,2 14 
*>803,755 



£-* 5 > 572 > 97 ® 

Since the year 1778, upwards of one million, new taxes hav e 
been laid on, befides the produce from the lotteries ; and as the 
taxes have in general been more productive imee than before, the 
amount may be taken, in round numbers, at 17,000,000. 

N. B. The expence of collection and the drawbacks, which 
together amount. to nearly two millions, are paid out of the grofs 
amount : and the above is the nett fum paid into the exchequer. 

This fum of ieventeen millions is applied to two different pur- 
pofes ; the one to pay the intereft of the national debt, the other 
to the current expences of each year. About pine millions are 
appropriated to the former ; and the remainder, being nearly 
eight millions, to the latter. As to the mil! . on, faid to be applied 
to the reduction of the debt, it is fo much 1 ke paying with one 
hand and taking out with the other, as not to merit much 
notice. 

it happened, fortunately for France, that Hie poflefiVd national 

domains 
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domains for paying off her debt, and thereby leflening her taxes : 
bi* as this is not the cafe in England, her .eduftion of taxes can 
only take place by reducing the current expences, which may 
now be done to the amount of four or five millions annually, as 
will here*j ter appear. When this is accompli ibed, it will more 
than counterbalance the enorm.ous charge of the American war ; 
and the laving will be from the fame fource from whence the 
evil arofe. 

As to the national debt, however heavy the intereft may be 
in taxes ; yet, as it ferves to keep alive a capital, ufeful to com- 
merce, it balances by its affeCts a eonfiderable part of its own 
weight ; and a f s the quantity of gold and filver in England is, by 
fome means or other, (hort of its proper proportion *y (being not 
more than twenty millions, whereas it fhould be fixty,) it would, 
befides the injuftice, be bad policy to exiinguilh a capital that 
ferves tofupply that defeCL But with refpeCl to the current ex- 
pence, whatever is faved therefrom is gain. The excefs may 
ferve to keep corruption alive, but it has no re- action on credit 
and commerce, like the intereft of the debt. 

It is now very probable, that the Engliih government (I do 
not mean the nation) is unfriendly to the French revolution. 
Whatever ferves to expofe the intrigue and leflen the influence 
of courts, by leflening taxation, will be un welcome to # thofe who 
feed upon the fpoil. Whilft the clamour of French intrigue, ar- 
bitrary power, popery, and wooden (hoes (hould be kept up, the 
nation was eafily allured and alarmed into taxes. Thofe days 
are now paft ; deception, it is to be hoped, has reaped its laft 
harveft, and better times are in profpect for both countries, and 
for the world. 

Taking it for granted, that an alliance may be farmed between 
England, France, and America, for the purpoles hereafter to be 
mentioned, the national expences of France and England may 
confequently be leftbned. The fame fleets and armies, will no 
longer be neceflary to either, and the redu&ion can be made 
Ihip for fnip on each fide. But to accompli (h thefe obje&s, the 
governments mu ft necefl’arily be fitted to a common and corres- 
pondent principle. Confidence can never take place, while an 
hoftile difpofition remains in either, or where myftery and fecre- 
cy on one fide, is oppofed to candour and opennefs on the other. 

■Thefe matters admitted, the national expences might be put 
back ,/or the fake of a precedent , to what they were at fome period 
when France and England were not enemies. This confenuerst- 
ly, muft be prior to the Hanover fucceflion, and alfo to the revo- 
lution of 1688 f. The firft inftance that prefents itfelf, antece- 

* Foreign intrigue, foreign wars, and foreign dominions, will in a great 
meafure account for the deficiency. 

t On page 1 16 of the original edition of this work is a note in which 
fimilar remarks are made on the chara£tcrs of William and Mary, the one 
fighting again ft his uncle, and the other againtt her own lather, as have 
been made by other writers. Dr. Johnfbn, I believe, even while he v as a 
peniioile'r of the prefent court, cxprelTes hi nub if in ftrorger terms of aiiap- 
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dent to thofe dates, is in the very wafteful and profligate times 
of Charles the Second, at which time England and France acted 
as allies. If 1 have chofen a period of great extravagance, it will 
ferve to fhew modern extravagance, in a itill worfe light ; Spe- 
cially as the pay of the navy, the army, and the revenue officers 
has not encreafed fince that time T 

The peace eftablilhment was then as follows : — See Sir John 
Sinclair’s Hiftory of the Revenue. 



Navy, 

Army, 
Ordnance, 
Civil Lift, - 



300.000 

212.000 
40,000 






£,1,014,115 



t 







The parliament, however, fettled the whole annual-peace efta- 
bliffiment at 1, 200,000 *. If we go back to the time of Eliza- 
beth, the amount of all the taxes was but half a million, yet the 
nation fees nothing during that period, that repioaches it with ^ 
want of confequence. 

All circumftances then taken together, arifing from the French 
revolution, from the approching harmony and reciprocal intereft 
of the two rations, the abolition of court intrigue on both fides,; 
and the progrefs of knowledge in the fcience of government, (the 
annual expenditure might be put back to one million and a 
half, viz. 1 

probation than I have done. Why a change of policy has now taken place,., 
of profecuting at this time, what was permitted and apparently encourag- 
ed at another time, the pcrfons concerned can belt explain. In the lame 
note it is alfo ftated that William charged fix hundred thoufand pounds 
for the expences of the Dutch fleet that brought him from Holland, and 
that George the firft purchafed the Duchies of Bremen and Verden, with 
two hundred and fifty thoufand pounds, which he got from England, ana 
added them to his Hanoverian dominions for his own ufe. The note in 
which thefe matters are contained are put into the profecution ; but for 
what purpofe I do not discover. 

The bill of cofts delivered in for the Dutch fleet, as ftated in Sir John 
Sinclair’s Hiftory of Revenue (Part the third, page 40) was 686,500!. and 
was reduced to 600,000 by parliament. And in 1701 the houfe of com- 
mons came to a refutation, by which it appears that William was not very 
fcrupulous or very careful in his expenditure of Englifh money. The re- 
folution is as follows:-— 1 14 That it is notorious that many millions of money 
“ had been given to his majefty (meaning the faid William) for the fer- 
« vice of the public, which remain yet unaccounted for.’’ Seethe Journal. 

As to the purchafe of Bremen and Verden, with the money obtained 
from England, by George the firft, the Journals of Parliament prove the 
fa£t, and the oppofition it met with will Ihcw the manner in which it 
was very generally confidered by the fa&ion. 

* Charles, like if predecelfors and fuccL ( .fcrs, finding that war was the 
harveft of governm. a , engaged in a war with the Dutch, the expence of 
which encreafed the annual expenditure to £.1,800,000, as ftated unaer 
the date of 1606 5 but the peace eftabibhruem was but £.1,200,000. 
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Navy, 

Army, 

Expences of government, 



6 



5 



500,000 

500,000 

500,000 



£. 1,500,000 



Even this fum is fix times greater than the expences of go- 
vernment are in America, yet the civil internal government in 
England, (I mean that adininiilered by means of quarter feffions, 
juries, and affize, and which, in fad, is nearly the whole, and 
performed by the nation,) is lefs expence upon the revenue, than 
the fame fpecies and portion of government is in America. 

It is time that nations fhould be rational, and not be govern- 
^ ed like animals, for the pleafure of their riders. To read the 
hiftory of kings, a man would be almoft inclined to fuppofe that 
government coniiiled in ftag-hunting, and that every nation paid 
a million a year to a huntfman. Man ought to have pride*, or 
ihame enough to blufh at being thus impofed upon, and when he 
feels his proper character, he will. Upon all fubje&s of this na- 
ture, there is often palling in the mind, a train of ideas he has 
I not not yet accuftomed himfelf to encourage and communicate. 
| Reftrained by fomething that puts on the chara&er of prudence, 
he ads the hypocrite upon himfelf as well as to others. It is, 
however, curious to obferve how foon this fpell can be difiblved. 
A (ingle expreffion, boldly conceived and uttered, will fome times 
put a whole company into their proper feelings ; and whole na- 
tions are aded upon in the fame manner. 

As to the offices of which any civil government may be com- 
pofed, it matters but little by what names they are deferibed. In 
the routine of bufmefs, as before obferved, whether a man be ftiled 
a prelident, a king, an emperor, a fenator, or any thing elfe, it 
is impoffible that any fervice he can perform, can merit from a 
nation more than ten thoufand pounds a year ; and as no man 
fliould be paid beyond his fervices, fo every man of a proper 
heart will not accept more. Public money ought to be touched 
with the moll fcrupulous confcioufnefs of honour. It is not the 
produce of riches only, but of the hard earnings of labour and 
poverty. It is drawn even from the bitternefs of want and m;- 
fery. Not a beggar paffes, or perilhes in the ftreets, whofe mile 
is not in that mafs. 

Were it poffible that the Congrefs of America, could be fo loft 
to their duty, and to the intereit of their conftituents, as to offer 
general Wafhington, as prefident of America, a million a year, 
he would not, and he could not, accept it. His fenfe of honour 
is of another kind. It has coft England almoft feventy millions 
fterling, to maintain a family imported from abroad, of very in- 
ferior capacity to thoufands in the nation ; and fcarcely a year 
has palled that has not produced feme new mercenary application. 
^ Even the phyficians bills have been lent to the public to be paid. 
No wonder that jails are crowded, and taxes and poor-rates en- 
creafed. Under fuch fyftemsj nothing is to be looked for but 
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what has already happened ; and as to reformation, whenever it 
come, it mull be from the nation, and not from the government. 
To fhew that the fum of five hundred thoufand pounds is more 
than fufficient to defray all the expences of government, exclufive 
cf navies, and armies, the following eftimate is added for any 
country of the fame extent as England. 

In the fir ft place, three hundred rcprefentadves, fairly ele&ed, 
are fufficient for all the purpofes to which legifiation can apply, 
and preferable to a larger number. t They may be divided irno 
two or three houfes, or meet in one, as in France, or in any man- 
ner a conftitution ftiall diredl. 

As reprefentation is always confidered, in free countries, as 
the moll honourable of all ftations, the allowance made to it is 
merely to defray the expence with the reprefentatives incur by 
that fervice, and not to it is an office. 

If an allowance, at the rate of five hundred") 
pound per ann. be made to every rep re lent a- ; 

tive, deducting for non-attendance, the ex- ^ £, 7 $,ooa 

pence, if the whole number attended for fix ! 
months, each year, would be J 

The official departments cannot reafonably ex- 
ceed the following number, with the Salaries 
annexed : 



Three offices, at ten thoufand pounds each, 






30,00 a 


Ten ditto, 


at £* 


5000 each 


50,000 


Twenty ditto, 


at £• 


2000 each 


40,000 


Forty ditto, 




1000 each 


40,000 


Two hundred ditto, 


« £• 


500 each 


1 00,000 


Three hundred ditto, 


at £■ 


200 each 


60,000 


Five hundred ditto, 


at £■ 


100 each 


50,000 


Seven hundred ditto. 


« £• 


75 each 


' 5 2 > 5 00 



t 



£• 497V5 00 



If a natisn, chufe, it can dedueft four per cent . from all offices, 
and make one of twenty thoufand per ann. 

All revenue officers are paid out of the monies they ccllefl, and 
therefore, are not in this eiUmation. 

The foregoing is not offered as an exa£ detail of offices, but 
to (hew the number and rate of falaries which five hundred 
thoufand pounds will fuprort; and it will, on experience, be 
found impr.t ftible fo find bu- refs fufficient to juftify even this 
.expence. As to the manner in which office bufinefs is now per- 
formed, the Chiefs, in feveral offices, fuch as the poll office, and 
certain offices in the exchequer, &c. do little more than fign their 
names three or four times a year ; and the whole duty is perform- 
ed by under clerks. 

- Taking, therefore, one million and an half as a fufficient peace 
eftablifhment for ail the honeft purpofes of government, which is 
.three hundred thoufand pounds more than the peace eftabliftiment 
in the profligate and prodigal times of Charles the Second, (not- 
withftanding, as has been already obferved, the pay and falaries 
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nt f and *l lereve . nue °® cers > continue the fame as 

at that period,) there will remain a furplus of uoward offix mil- 

c “‘‘ r « nt expences. the queftion then 
will^be, how todifpofe of this furplus. 

\v hoever has obferved the manner in which trade and taxes 
twift themfelves together, muft be fenfible of the iumoffibility of 
feparating them fuddenly. r ; 

Firft. Becaufe the articles now on hand are already charged 
with the duty, and the reduction cannot take place on the prelent 
flock. x r 



Secondly. Becaufe, on all thofe articles on which the duty is 
charged in the grofs fuch as per barrel, hogfhead, hundred 
weight, or tun, the abolition of the duty does not admit of being 
divided down lo as fully to relieve the confumer, who purchafes 
by the pint, or t^s pound, lhe laft duty laid on ftrong beer ar.d 
ale, vas three fhillings per barrel, which, if taken oft, would lefTen 
the purchafe, only half a farthing per pint, and confequently, 
would not reach to pra&ical relief. 

This being the condition of a great part of the taxes, it will 
be neceliary to look for fuch others as are free from this enibar- 
rafment, and where the relief will be direft and vifible, and capa- 
ble cf immediate opperation. 

In the fjrft place,. then, the poor-rates are a dire6l tax which 
every houfe-keeper, feels, and who knows alfo, to a farthing, the 
fum which he pays. The national amount of the whole of the 
poor-rates is not pofiiively known, but can be procured. Sir 
John Sinclair, in his Hiftory of the Revenue, has ftated it at 
^.2,100,587. A confiderable part of which is expended in li- 
tigations, in wh ch the poor, inftead oi being relived, are tor- 
mented. The expence, however, is the fame to the pariffi from 
whatever caufe it ariles. 

In B.rmingham, the amount of the poor-rates is fourteen thou- 
sand pounds a year. This, though a large fum, is moderate, 
compared with the population. Birmingham is faid to contain 
feventy thoufand fouls, and on a proportion of feventy thoufand 
to fourteen thoufand pounds poor-rates, the national amount of 
poor-i ares, taking the population of England at feven millions, 
would be but one million four hundred thoufand pounds. It is, 
therefore, moft probable, that the population of -Birmingham is 
over-rated. Fourteen thoufand pounds is the proportion upon 
fiity tnouland fouls, taking two millions of poor-rates as the na- 
tional amount. 

Be it, however what it may, it is no other than the confequence 
of the exceffive burthen of taxes, for at the time when the taxes 
were very low, the poor were able to maintain thernfelves; and 
there were no poor-rates *. in the prefent ftate of things, a la- 
bouring man, with a wife and two or three children, does not pay 
iefs than between feven and eight pounds a year in taxes. He i« 



* Boor rates began about the time cf Henry VIIT when the taxes be- 
gan to encrcafe, and they have encreafed as the taxes eficreafed ever iince. 
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not fenfible of this, becaufe it is difguifed to him in the articles' 
which he buys, and he thinks only of their dearnefs ; but as the: 
taxes take from him, at lead, a fourth part of his yearly earnings, 
he is confequently difabled from providing for a family, efpeci- 
ally, if himfelf, or any of them are afflicted with ficknefe. 

The firfl ftep, therefore, of practical relief, would be to abolith 
the poor-rates entirely, and in lieu thereof, to make a remiflionof 
taxes of the poor of double the amount of the prefent poor-rates, 
viz. four millions annually out of the furplus taxes. By this 
meafure, the poor will be benefited two millions, and the house- 
keepers two millions. This alone would be equal to a reduction; 
of one hundred and twenty millions of the national debt, and con- 
fequently equal to the whole expence of the American war. 

It will then remain to be considered, which is the moft efte&ual 
mode of distributing this remiflion of four millions. 

It is eafily feen, that the poor are generally compofed of large 
families of children, and old people pad their labour. If thefe 
two claffes are provided for, the remedy will fo far reach to the 
full extent of the cafe, that what remains will be incidental, and, 
in a great meafure, fall within the compafs of benefit clubs, 
which, though of humble invention, merit to be ranked among 
the bed of modern inditutions. 

Admitting England to contain feven million of fouls ; 
if one fifth thereof are of that clafs of poor which need fup- 
port, the number will be one million four hundred thoufand. 
Of this number, one hundred and forty thousand will be aged 
poor, as will be hereafter, fhewn, and for which a diftindl provi- 
fion will be propofed. 

There will then remain one million two hundred and fixty 
thoufand, which, at five fouls to each family, amount to two hun- 
dred and fifty-two thoufand families, rendered poor from the ex- 
pence of children and the weight of taxes. 

The number of children under fourteen years of age, in each of 
thofe families, will be found to b.e about five to every two fami- 
lies; fome having two, and others three;, fome one, and others, 
four ; fome none, and others five ; but it rarely happens that more 
than five are under fourteen years of age,, and after this age they 
are capable of fervice or of being apprenticed. 

Allowing five children (under fourteen years) to every two fa- 
milies. 

The numbe.r of children will he - , ~ - 630,000 

The number of parents were they all living, would be - 504,000 

It is certain, that if the children are provided for, the parents 
are relieved of confequence, becaufe it is from the expence of 
bringing up children that their poverty arifes. 

Having thus afcertained the greateA number that can be iup- 
pofed to need fupport on account of young families, I proceed to 
the mode of relief or aiftribution, which is. 

To pay as a remiflion of taxes to every poor family, out of tne 
furplus taxes, and in room of poor-rates, four pounds a year for 
every child under fourteen years of age enjoining the parents 
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of fuch children to And them to fchool, to learn reading, writing, 
and common arithmetic; the minifters of every pariffi, of every 
denomination, to certify jointly to an office, for that purpofe, that 
this duty is performed. 

The amount of this expence will be, 

for fix hundred and thirty thoufand children, at four 
pounds per ami. each r 

By adopting this method, not only the poverty of the parents 
W1 be relieved, but ignorance will be banilhed from the rifino- 
•generation, and the number of poor will hereafter becomes lefs, 
becaufe their abilities, by the aid cf education, will be greater. 
Many a youth, with good natural genius, who is apprentic- 
ed to a mechanical trade, fuch as a carpenter, joiner, mill- 
wright, fhipwright, blackfmith. Sec. is prevented getting for- 
ward the whole of his life, from the want of a little common edu- 
cation when a boy. 

I novv proceed to the cafe cf the aged. 

I divide age into two clafles. Firft, the approach of age be- 
ginning at fifty. Secondly, old age commencing at fixty. 

At fifty, though the mental faculties of man are in full vigour, 
and his judgment better than at any. preceeding date, the bodily 
powers for laborious life are on the decline. He cannot bear 
the fame quantity of fatigue as at an earlier period. He begins 
to earn lefs, and is lefs capable of enduring wind and weather ; 
and in thofe more retired employments where much fight is re- 
quired, he fails apace, and fees himfelf, like an old horfe, be- 
ginning to be turned adrift. 

At fixty his labour ought to be over at leafl from direft necef- 
fity. It is painful to fee old age working itfelf to death, in what 
are called civilized countries, for daily bread. 

To form fome judgment of the number of thofe above fifty years 
of age, I have Several times counted the perfons 1 meet in the 
Streets of London, men, women* and children, and have general- 
ly found that the average is about one in fixteen or feventeen. 
If it be fa;d that the aged perfons do not come much in the fireets, 
fo neither do infants ; and a great proportion of grown children 
are in fchools, and in work-fhops as apprentices! Taking then 
fixteen for a devifor, the whole number of perfons in England, 
of fifty years and upwards of both fexes, rich and poor, will be 
four hundred and twenty thoufand. 

The perfons to be provided for out cf this grofs number will 
be, hufbandmen, common labourers, journeymen of every trade 
and their wives, failors, and difbandedfoldiers, worn out fervants 
of both fexes, and poor widows. 

There will be alfo a con fide rable number of middling tradef- 
men, who having lived decently in the former part of life, begin, 
as age approaches, to lofe their bufin-fs, and at la.fi: fall to decay, 

Beiides theie, there will be constantly thrown off from the re- 
volutions of that wheel, which no inar. can flop, nor regulate, a 
number from every clafs of life oonneAed with commerce and ad- 
venture. 

Tt> 
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To provide for all thofe accidents, and whatever elfe may be- 
fal, I take the number of peifons, who at one time or other of 
their lives, after fifty years of age, may feel it neceffary or com- 
fortable to be better fupported, than they can fupport themfelves, 
and that not as a matter of grace and favour, but of right, at 
one third of the whole number, which is one hundred and forty 
thoufand, as fated in page 68, and for whom a diftinft provi- 
fion was propofed to be made. If there be more, fociety, not- 
withftanding the fhew and pompofity of government, is in a de- 
plorable condition in England. 

Of this one hundred and forty thoufand, I take one half, fe- 
venty thoufand, to be of the age of fifty and under fixty, and the 
ether half to be fixty years and upward?. — Having thus afeertain- 
ed the probable proportion of the number of aged perfons, I pro- 
ceed to the mode of rendering their condition comfortable, 
which is. 

To pay e\ r ery fuch perfon of the age of fifty years, and until 
he arrive at the age. of fixty, the fum of fix pounds per ann. out 
of the furplus taxes ; and ten pounds per ann . during life after 
the age of fixty. The expence of which will be. 

Seventy thodfand perfons at 61 . ptr ann. - - 420,000 

Seventy thoufand ditto at ici. per ann. - - 700,000 

£• 1,12,600 

This fupport, af already remarked, is not of the nature of a* 
charity, but of a right. Every perfon in England, male and fe- 
male, pays on an average in taxes, two pounds eight fhiliings 
and fixpence per ann. from the day of his (or her) birth ; and, vf 
the expence of collection be added, he pays two pounds eleven 
fhillings and fixpence ; ccnfr.quently, at the end of fifty years he 
has paid one hundred and twenty ei^ht pounds fifteen fiulfings ; 
and at ‘lixty, one hundred and fifty-four pounds len fhillings. 
Conveit' ng, therefore, his (or her) individual tax into a tontine, 
the money ’he (hail receive after fifty years, is but little more 
than the legal into reft of the nett money he has paid ; the reft is 
made up from thofe whofe circufft fiances do not require them to 
draw fuch fup. ort, and the capital in both defrays the exper.ces. 
of government. It is on this ground that I have extended the 
probable claims to one third of the number of aged perfons in 
the nation. — Is it then better that the lives of one huudred'and 
forty thoufand aged perfons be rendered comfortable, or that a 
million a year of public money be expended on any one in- 
dividual, ?*nd him often of the moft worthlefs or infignincant 
character? Let reafon and ju dice, let honour and humanity, 
let even hypocrify, fycophancy and Mr. Bu ke, let George, let 
Louis, Leopold, Frederic, Catharine, Cornwallis, or Tippoo 
Saib, anfsver the qiieftion *. 

* Reckoning the taxes by families, five to a family, each family pays on 
an average 121. 17s. 6d. per ann. to this fum are to be added the poor-rates. 
Though ail pay taxes in die articles they confume, all do not pay-poor-rates. 
About two millions are exempted, fomeas not being houfe keepers, others as 

no 
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The fum thus remitted to the poor will be 

To two hundred and fifty-two thoufand poor families con- 
taining fix hundred and thirty thoufand children , 

To one hundred and forty thoufand aged perfons 5 : I0 ’ 00 ° 
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There will then remain three hundred and fixtv f A 

bej r of ,he fo "' w s 

s «> ■» . 

I?*"* 1Z difficult to give education to their children • 
children, under fuch a cafe, would be in a worfe cond’ tier £ 

53S5?-- *— •* K5S& 

Suppofe then four hundred thoufand children to be In this ran 
d.tion, which is a greater number than ought to be fuppofed af 
ter the prov.fipns already made, the method will b- PP “ f ‘ 

7 rT 6 r h 0f r hofe Childem ten Mling* a’vear for the 
expence of fchooling, for fix years each, which will 2 \ve th«m 

“ ch , " lr ' * ndhrJfa C,0M 

1 he expenre of this will be annually* f 2 r 0 n^o 

There w,l« then remain one hundred and S So"ufa„d pounds 

Notwithffandipg the great modes of relief which the bjfl 

not being able, and i he poor themfelves who receive the relief Theav 
therefore of poor rates cm the remaining number, is'Wty 

Theaverageoftaxes in America, under theneWpreepicntat fc! ftjf d * 
of government; including the intereftaftbedebt cmXa 1 ) 8tm 

takm, the population at four millions of foul, v W ih it P -w . ar ’ and 

and it is daily encrCafing, is five ihillir.-s per h ad m, n anlou ? ts t0 > 

The di&rcnce, therefore, 

For a family of five peifons - - Amtekz. 

For a family of fix perfons - A & d o ' S ° 

For a family of feven perfons - - 20 16 6 1 10 o 

. ublic fchoclsdo not anfwer theecnetal puri ofi: of -h“ -.0 0 

chiefly m corporation towns, from whSec' 7 * 7 ™ 

are excluded ; or, if admitted, the diftance occ^Wa °reat 

■ “mu’ r° 1x1 uftful t0 tho poor, ihould be on ,he £r inH 1 
method I believe, to aceomplifh this, is to enable - he parents to ™ k bcft 
pence themfiplves. There arc always perfons of both^exL a £ f 

remote parts of England ; and there are ofr-r rlifVr k U 1 ln tlle 
dows to whom Inch an income would be Acceptable ^Whar^ S - W, ~ 
on this account to children anfwers two S t th VVh ? t V ver , ,s f#* 
to thofe who educate them it is a livelihood 1 . " ’ ° ^ K cduca6u)1 b 
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tuced and bed principled government may devife, there will ftill 
be a number of fmalier cafes, which it is good policy as well as 
beneficence in a nation to confider. 

Were twenty (hillings to be given immediately on the birth of 
a child, to every women who ihould make the demand, and none 
will make it whofe circumftances do not require it, it might re- 
lieve a great deal of inftant diftrefs. 

There are about two hundred thoufand births yearly in Eng- 
land ; and if claimed, by one fourth. 

The amount would be - - - £50,000 

And twenty (hillings to every new-married couple who (hould 
claim in like manner. This would not exceed the fum of £20,000 
Alfo twenty thoufand pounds to be appropriated to' defray the 
funeral expences of perfons, who, travelling for work, may die at 
a diilance from their friends. By relieving pariihes Bom this 
charge, the fjck (Iranger will be better treated. 

I (hall finifh this part of the fubjeft with a plan adapted to the 
particular condition of a metropolis, luch as London. 

Cafes are continually occuring in a metropolis, different to 
tnofe which occur in the country, and for which a different, or 
rather an additional mode of relief is neceffary. In the country, 
even in large towns, people have a knowledge of each other, and 
dill refs never rifes to that extreme height it fcmetimes does in a 
metropolis. There is no fuch thing in the country as perfons, 
in the literal fenfe of the word, itarved to death, or dying with 
cold from the want of a lodging. Yet fuch cafes, and others 
equally as miferable, happen in London. 

Many a youth comes up to London full of expa&ations, and with 
little or no" money ,.and unlefs he get immediate employment, he 
is already half undone; and boys bred up in London, without 
any means of a livelihood, and as it often happens of diffblute 
parents, are in ftill worie condition ; and fervants long out of 
place are not much better off. In (hort, a world of little cafes 
are continually anfing, which bufy or affluent Life knows not cf* 
to open t tit fir ft door to diftrefs. Hunger is not .among the poft- 
poneable wants, and a day, even a few hours, in fuch a condi- 
v jion, is often the crifis of a life of ruin. 

' Thefe circumftances, which are the general caufe of the little 
thefts and pilferings that lead to greater, may be prevented. 
There yet remain twenty thoufand pounds out of the four mil- 
lions 01 furplu:. taxes, which, with another fund hereafter to be 
mentioned, amounting to about twenty thoufand pounds more, 
ca .-, not be better applied than to this purpofe. The plan then 
will be, 

full. To ereft two or more buildirgs, or take fome already 
er-, ted, capable of containing at leaft fix thoufand per;ons, and 
Jto have in each 01 theie places as many kinds of employment as 
c m be contrived, ib that every per on who (hall come may find 
fomething which he < (he can do. 

Secondly, To receive all who (hall come, without enquiring 
who or what they ar£. The only condition to be, that for io 

2 much 
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much, or fo many hours work, each perfon (hall receive fo mh fty 
meals of wholefome food, and a warm lodging, at leaft as go od 
as a barrack. That a certain portion of what each perfon’s 
work (hall be worth (hall be referved, and given to him, or her, 
on their going away ; and that each perfon (hall ffay as long, or 
as (hort time, or come as often as he chufe, on thefe conditions. 

If each perfon ftaid three months, it would affift by rotation 
twenty-four thoufand perfons annually, though the real number, 
at all times, would be but fix thoufand. By eftabliihing an afy- 
l£Sm of this kind, perfons to whom temporary diftreffes occur, 
would have an opportunity to recruit themfelves, and be enabled 
to look out for better employment. 

Allowing that their labour paid but one half the expence of 
Supporting them, after relerving a portion of their earnings for 
themfelves, the fum of forty thoufand pounds additional would 
defray, ail other charges for even a greater number than fix thou- 
fand. 

The fund very properly convertible to this purpofe, in addi- 
tion to the twenty thoufand pounds, remaining of the former 
fund, will be the produce of the tax upon coals, fo iniquitoufly 
and wantonly applied to the fupport of the Duke of Richmond. 

It k horrid that any man, more efpecially at the price coals now 
are, fhould live on the diftrefies of a community ; and any go- 
vernment permitting fuch an abufe, deferves to be difmififed. 
This fund is faid to be about twenty thoufand pounds per annum. 

I fhall now conclude this plan with enumerating the feveral 
particulars, and then proceed to other matters. 

The enumeration is as follows : 

Firft, Abolition of two million poor-rates. 

Secondly, Provifion for two hundred and fifty-two thoufajid 
poor families. 

.Thirdly, Education for one million and thirty thoufand 
children. 

Fourthly, Comfortable provifion for one hundred and forty 
thoufand aged perfons. 

Fifthly, Donation of twenty (hillings each for fifty thoufand 
births. 

Sixthly, Donation of twenty (hillings each for twenty thou- 
(and marriages. 

Seventhly, Allowance of twenty thoufand pounds for the funs- 
ral expences of perfons travelling for work, and dying ai a d- 
ftance from their friends. 

. Sightly, Employment, at all times, for the cafual poor in the 
cities of London and Weftminfter. 

By the operation of this plan, the poor laws, thole inftruments 
of civil torture, will be fuperceded, and the wafteful expence of* 
litigation prevented. The hearts of the humane will not be 
(hocked by ragged and hungry children, and per r ons of feventy 
and eighty years of age begging for bread. The dying poor 
will not be dragged from place to place to breathe their hill, as 
a reprifal of pariih upon pariili. Widows will have a mainte- 
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nance for their children, and not be carted away, on the death 
of their huffands, like culprits and criminals; and children will 
no longer be con fide red as encreafing the aiffreffes of their pa- 
rents. The haunts of the wretched will be known, becaufe it 
will be to their advantage ; and the number of petty crimes, the 
offspring of diftreis and poverty, will be leffened. The poor, as 
*vell as the rich, will then be interelted in the fupport of govern- 
ment, and the caufe and apprehenfion of riots and tumults will 
ceafe!— Ye who fit in eafe, and folace yourfelves in plenty, and 
i'uch there are in Turky and Ruffia, as well as in England, and 
who fay to yourfelves, “ Are we not well off,” have ye thought 
of thefe things ? When ye do, ye will ceafe to fpeak and feel 
for yourfelves alone. 

The plan is eafy in pradice. It does not embarrafs trade by 
a fudd$n interruption in the order of taxes, but effeds the relief 
by changing the application of them ; and the money neceffary 
for the purpofe can be drawn from the excife colledions, which 
are made eight times a year in every market town in England. 

Having now arranged and concluded this fubjed, I proceed to 
the next. 

Taking the prefent current expences at feven millions and an 
half, which is the leal! amount they are now at, there will remain 
(after the fum of one million and an half be taken for the new 
current expences, and four millions for the before- mentioned ler- 
vice) the fum of two millions ; part of which to be applied as 
follows : 

Though fleets and armies, by an alliance with France, will, in 
a great meafure, become ufelefs, yet the perfons who have de- 
voted themfelves to thofe fervices, and have thereby unfitted 
themfelves for other lines of life, are not to be fufferers by the 
means that make others happy. They are a different defcrip- 
tion of men to thoie who form or hang about a court. 

A party of the army will remain at leaft for feme years, and 
alfo of the navy, for which a provifion is already made in the 
former part of this plan of one million, which is almoft half a 
million more than the peace effablifhment of the army and navy 
in the prodigal times of Charles the Second. 

Suppofe then fifteen thoufand foldiers to be difbanded, and that 
an allowance be made to each of three {hillings a week during 
1 fe, clear of all deductions, to be paid in the fame manner as 
the Chelfea College penfioners are paid, and for them to return 
to their trades and their friends ; and alfo that an addition of 
fifteen thoufand fixpences per week be made to the pay of the 
ioidiers who fhall remain ; the annual expence will be. 

To the pay of fifteen thoufand difbanded foldiers, 

at three {hillings per week £, 117,000 

Additional pay to the remaining foldiers, 1 9,300 

Carried forward - 136,500 
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c r 1 1 Brought over 

£uppofe that the pay to the officers of the difband- 

I C0 . r P s b f of tUt &me amount as the ium al- 
lowed, to the men, 



■136,50. 



117,000 



7? 



T °l^ V rk lt i ui | kv fcftinwions - admit the fame fum to 
thed, (banded navy as t® the army, and the fame in- 
<s* eale of pay, 



Total 






253,50* 



507,000 



Every year feme part of this fum of half a million (I omit cite 

ufembm“ahedri! P f°n ndS f ° r , th f pur P 0ie of keeping the account 

on £e An' r faI1 "V anJ the who!e of i" time, as it k 
on the ground of life annuities, except the encreafed pay of twen- 

S'takL offi 7 d P °a ndS - As « fal!s in > a P*« of ,h P e Lea m* 
° ft v. f °‘ lnfta , nce ’ when thirty thoufand pounds fall in; 

in the du°tks on S ma d! bC W j 0l ' y taken ofF '• and as othsr P arts fall 
will totally' cerfe * “ d may ^ leffened * tU1 at laft the ? 

taxes' 616 n0W rC;r ' ainS at - eaft one milllon and an half of furpL, 

The tax on houfes and windows is one of thofe direct taxes* 
which, jice the poor-rates, is not confounded with trade • and 
when tatten off, the relief will be inftantlyfelt. This tax falls 
heavy on the middling clafs of people. 7 - 

The amount of this tax by the returns of 1788, was, 

Houfes and windows by the ad of 1766, 

Eitto .ditto by the ad of 1779,’ 



385*459 

‘30,739 



1 1 



Total 516,199 6 q§ 

If this tax be ftruck off, there will then remain about one mif- 
hon of furplus taxes, and as it is always proper to keep a fum in 
referve, for incidental matters, it may be bell not to extend re- 
gions further in the firft inftance, bet to confider what ntav 
■be accompli (hed by other modes of reform. 

1 m n Gn i S th r taXC l moft heavi, >' fe!t is the commutation-tax. 

JhaH, therefore, offer a plan for ns abolition, byfubflituting an- 
other in its place, which will affefl three objefls at once : 

borne * remov * n 2 dle burthen to where it can befl be 

•property* 11 ^ Reft °" ng Jaftice amon £ families by a diftribution of 

Thirdly, Extirpating the overgrown influence arifing from the 
unnatural law of primogeniture, and which is one of the prints- 
pal fources of corruption at eledions. 

The amount of the commutation tax by the returns 

wJ 88, WaS ’ • ' £■ 771,657 p » 

When taxes are propofed, the country is amufed by the plan- 
hble language of taxing luxuries. One thing is called a lox-vry 
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at one time, and fomcthing elfe at another ; but the real luxury 
does not con fill in the article, but in the means of procuring it, 
and this is always kept out of fight. 

1 know not why any plant or herb of the field fhould be a 
greater luxury in one country than another, but an overgrown 
eftate in either is a luxury at all times, and as fuch is the proper 
©bje& of taxation. It is, therefore, ' right to take thofe kind 
tax- making gentlemen up on their own word, and argue on the 
principle themfelves have laid down, that of taxing luxuries . If 
they, or their champion Mr. Burke, who, I fear, is growing out 
or date, like the man in armour, can prove that an eftate of 
twenty, thirty, or forty thoufand pounds a year is not a luxury, 
1 will give up the argument. 

Admitting that any annual fum, fay for inftance, one thoufand 
pounds, is necefiary or fuhicient for the fupport of a family, con- 
fequently the fecond thoufand is of the nature of a luxury, the 
third ftill more fo, and by proceeding on, we fhall at laft arrive 
at a fum that may not improperly be called a prohibitable luxu- 
ry. It would be impolitic to fet bounds to property acquired by 
induftry, and therefore it is right to place the prohibition be- 
yond the probable acquifition to which induftry can extend ; but 
there ought to be a limit to property, or the accumulation of it, 
by bequeft. It fhould pafs in fome other line. The richeft in 
every nation have poor relations, and thofe often very near in 
.con fang uinity. 

The following table of progreilive taxation is conftrtf&ed on 
the above principles, and as a fubftitute for the commutation- tax. 
It will reach the point of prohibition by a regular operation, and 
thereby fupercede the ariftocratical law of primogeniture. 



TABLE I. 

A tax on all eftates of the clear yearly value of fifty pounds, 
after deducing the land-tax, and up 

d. 



To 500 — — — 

From 50b to 1000 — — 

On the fecond thoufand - — 

On the third ditto — — 

On the fourth ditto — — 

On the fifth ditto — — 

O11 the fixth ditto — — 

On the fvvemh ditto — 

On the eighth ditto — 

On the ninth ditto — — 

On the tenth ditto — — • 

On the eleventh ditto — — 

On the twelfth — — — 

On the thirteenth ditto — 

On the fourteenth ditto 

Qn the fifteenth ditto — 

On the fifteenth ditto — 

On the Seventeenth ditto — 

On the eighteenth ditto — 




.0 3 per pound 

.0 6 per pound 

0 9 per pound 

1 o per pound 

1 6 per pound 

2 o per pound 

3 o per pound 

4 o per pound 

5 o per pound 

6 o per pound 

7 o per pound 

8 o per pound 

9 o per pound 
10 o per pound 
1 r o per pound 

12 o per pound 

13 o per pound 

14 o per pound 

15 00 pound 

On 
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On the nineteenth ditto — 

On the twentieth ditto — 

On the twenty-iirft ditto — 

On the twenty-lccond ditto — 

On the twenty- third ditto — 
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I o 
J 7 
IS 



77 

c per pound 
o per pound 
a, per pound 
o p’er .pound . 
c ptr pound 



The foregoing table fhews the progreftion per pound on every 
progreflive thoufand. The following table fhews the amount of 
the tax on every thoufand feparately, and in the laft column, the 
total amount of all the feparate fums collected. 



An eftate of £. $o per ann, 
100 
200 

• 3 °° 

400 
500 



TABLE II. 
d. 



at 3 per pound pays 
3 
3 
3 
3 

;> 3 

After 500I. — the tax of fixpence per pound takes place on- the 
fecond 500.-— confequently an eftate or \ cool;, per ann. pays 2.1 1. 
15s. and fo on 



1 2 

5 

10 

o 

5 



J. 

6* 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 















Total amount, 
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/. 


g 


L 


s. 


For the 1ft 


500 at 


0 


3 per pound 


7 


si 


'' V 

2 1 


1 5 - 


2d 


500 at 


0 


6 


14 


, 0 ] 






2d 


1000 at 


0 


9 


37 


IO 


59 


5 


3 d 


1000 at 


1 


0 


c, 0 


O 


109 


5 


4th 


1000 at 


1 


6 


7 5 


o' 


184 


5 


5 r h 


1000 at 


2 


0 


ICO 


0 


284 


.5 


6th 


1 boo at 


3 


0 


1 


O 


A > 4 


5 


7th 


1000 at 


4 


9 


200 


O 


634 


5 


8 th 


1000 at 


5 


0 


250 


O 


880 


5 


9th 


1000 at 


6 


0 


5 co 


O 


1 1S0 . 


5 


10th 


0 

0 

0 

a> 


7 


0 


35 ? 


O 


1 53 ° 


5 


1 ith 


4-1 

O 

O 

O 


S 


0 


400 


O 


1930 


5 


12th 


O 

O 

O 

ft 


9 


0 


45 ° 


O 


2380 


5 


23 th 


1 000 at 


10 


0 


5 °° 


O 


2880 


5 


14th 


1000 at 


1 1 


0 


5 50 


0 


3430 


5 


15 th 


1000 at 


1 2 


0 


600 


.0 


4030 


5 


1 6th 


1000. at 


*3 


0 


6 50 


0 


4680 


5 


17 th 


1000 at 


14 


0 


700 


0 


53S0 


5 


1 8th 


1000 at 


15 


0 


7 5 ° 


0 


6130 


5 


1 9th 


1000 at 


16 


0 


800 


0 


6930 


5 


20th 


CTJ 

0 

0 

0 


17 


0 


850 


0 


7780 


5 


21ft 


1000 at 


18 


0 


900 


0 


8680 


5 


2’d 


1000 at 


1 9 


0 


950 


0 


9630 


5 


23d 


1 oco at 


20 


0 


1000 


0 


10630 


5 



At the twenty- third thoufand the tax becomes twenty (hillings 
in the pound, and confequently every thoufand beyond that fum 
can produce no profit but by dividing the eftate. Yet formid- 
able as this tax appears, it will not, I believe, produce fo much 
the commutation tax ; fhould it produce more, it ought to be 
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lowered to that amount upon eflates under two or three thoufand 
a year. 

On fmall and middling eflates it is lighter (as it is intended to 
foe) than the commutation tax. It is not till after feven or eight 
thoufand a year that it begins to be heavy. The objefl is not 
io much the produce of the tax, as the juffice of the meafure. 

The ariflocracy has fereened itfelf too much, and this ferves to 
reffore a part of the loll equilibrium. 

As an inffance of its fcreening itfelf, it is only neceflary to 
took back to the firff eftablifhment of the excife laws, at what is 
called the Reiloration, or the coming of Charles the Second. 

The ariflocratical intereff then in power, commuted the feudal 
ffrvioes itfelf was under by laying a tax on beer brewed for fale ; 
that is, they compounded with Charles for an exemption from t 
ihofe fervices for themfelves and their heirs, by a tax to be paid 
by other people. The ariilocracy do not purchafe beer brewed 
for fale, but brew their own beer free of the duty, and if any 
commutation at that time were neceflary, it ought to have been 
at the expence of thofe for whom the exemptions from thofe fer- 
vices were intended * ; inffead of which it was thrown on aa cn- . 
tire different clafs of men. f 

But the chief object of this progreflive tax (befides the juftice 
of rendering taxes more equal than they are) is, as already ftated, 
to extirpate the overgrown influence arifing from the unnatural 
law of primogeniture, and which is one of the principal fources 
of corruption at ele&ions. 

It would be attended with no good cor.fequences to enquire j 

how fuch vail: eflates as thirty, forty, or fifty thoufand a year 
could commence, and thlt at a time when commerce and manu- 
Jaflures were not in a flate to admit of fuch acquisitions. Let it 
be jufheient to remedy the evil by putting them in a condition of 
descending again to the community, by the quiet means of ap- 
portioning them among all the heirs and heirefles of thofe fami- 
lies. This will be the more neceflary, becaufe hitherto the arifto- 
cracy have quartered their younger children and connections upon 
the public in ufelefs polls, places, and offices, which when abo- 
H tiled will leave them deffitute, unlefs the law of primogeniture 
be alio abolilhed or luperceded. 

A progreflive tax will, in a great meafure, effeft this objed, 
and that as a matter of intereft to the parties molt immediately 
concerned, as. will be feen by the following table; which iliews 
the nett produce upon every effate, after liibtra&ing the tax. By 
this it will appear, that after an effate exceeds thirteen or four- 
teen thoufand a year, the remainder produces but little profit to 
the holder, and confequently will pals either to the younger 
children, or to other kindred. 

* The tax on beer brewed for fale, from which the ariflocracy are exempt* 
is almoftone million more than theprefent commutation tax, being by the 
returns of 1788, j, 666,1 $z\. and confequently they ought to take on 
fhemfelyes the amount of the commutation tax, astheyare already exemp- 
ted from one which is ahnoft one million greater, 
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TABLE III. 

Shewing the nett produce of every effate from one thoufand t© 
twenty- three thoufand pounds a year. 



of thoufands 


Total tax 


Nett produce. 


per ann. 
£• 


fubtra&ed. 

if. 


£. 


1000 


21 


979 


200©' 


5^9 


1941 


3000 


109 


2891 


4000 


184 


381.6 


, 5000 


2S4 


47 16 


6000 


434 


5566 


7000 


634 


6366 


8 coo 


880 


7120 


9000 


1 100 


7S20 


10,000 


1 5 3 ° 


8470 


1 1 ,000 


1930 


9070 


T 2,090 


238° 


9620 


13,000 


2880 


10,120 


14,000 


343 ° 


10,57° 


1-5,000 


4030 


10,970 


16,000 


46.80 


11,320 


1 7,000 


538° 


1 1,620 


18,000 


6130 


1 1 ,8 70 


10,000 


6 9 30 


12,170 


20,000 


7780 


1 2,220 


2 1,000 


86S0 


12,320 


2 2,000 


9630 


12,370 


23,000 


10,630 


12,370 


. The odd {hillings are droppeu. m in is 


r to this table, an effate 


cannot produ 
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12,3701. clear or the land tax arm the progreflive tax, ana there- 
fore the dividing fuch eflates will follow as a matter of family inte- 
reft. An effate of 23,000!. a year, divided into five eflates of 
four thoufand each, and one of three, will be charged only 1 129L 
which is but five pet cent . but if held by one poflellor will be 
charge io 630I. 

Although an enquiry into the origin of thofe eflates be unne- 
ceflarv, the continuation of them in their prelent flate is another 
fubjed. it is a matter of national concern. As hereditary 
eflates, the law has created the evil, and it ought alfo to provide 
the remedy. Primogeniture ought co be abolilhed, net only be- 
caufe it is unnatural and unjuft, but becaufe the country iuflers 
by its operation. By cutting off (as before obierved) the younger 
children from their proper portion of inheritance, the public is 
loaded with the expcr.ce of maintaining them ; and the freedom 
of elections violated by the overbearing influence which this un- 
juff monopoly of family property produces. Nor is to is all. It 
eccainns a wafte of national property. A cor. flder able pa*t of 
the land of the country is rendered unproductive by tht great ex- 
tent of parks and chafes which this law ferves to keep up, and 
this at a time when tht^annual pro luftion cf gram is not cqu -1 
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tot ne national confumption *. — In fhort, the evils of the arifto- 
cr.uical fyilem are fo great and numerous, fo inconfiftent with 
every thing that is juft, wife, natural, and beneficent, that when 
they are confidered, there ought not to be a doubt that many, 
tvho are now claffed under that defcription, will wifli to fee fuch 
a fyftem abolilhed. 

What pleafure can they derive from contemplating the ex- 
pofed condition, and almofi: certain beggary of their younger 
offspring ? Every ariftocratical family has an appendage of fa- 
mily beggars hanging round it, which in a few ages, or a few 
generations, are {hook off, and confole themfelves with telling 
their tale in alms-houfes, work-houfes, and pr.ifons. This is the 
natural confequence of ariftocracy. The peer and the beggar 
are often of the fame family. One extreme produces the other : 
to make one rich many mu ft be made poor ; neither can the- fy- 
ftem be fupported by other means. 

There are two dalles of people to whom the laws of England 
are particularly hoftile, and thofe the moft helplefs ; younger 
children and the poor. Of the former I have juft fpoken ; of 
the latter I {hall mention one inftance out of the many that 
might be produced, and with which I lhall clofe this fubjed. 

Several laws are in exiftence for regulating and limiting work- 
men’s wages. Why not leave thsm as free to make their own 
bargains, as the law -makers are to let their farms and houfes ? 
Periona! labour is all the property they have. Why is that lit- 
tle, a 5id the little freedom they er.joy to be infringed? But the 
injuftice will appear ftronger, if we confider the operation and 
effed of fuch laws. When wages* are fixed by what is called 
law, the legal wages remain ftationary, while every thing elfe is 
progrellion ; andi as thofe who make that law, ftill continue to 
lay on new taxes by other laws, they encreafe the expence of li- 
ving by one law, and take away the means by another. 

But if thofe gentlemen law makers and tax-makers thought it 
ight to limit the poor pittance which perfoual labour can pro- 
duce, and on which a whole family is to be fupported, they cer- 
tainly muft feel themfelves happily indulged in a limitation on 
Teiiown part, of not lefs than twelve thou (and a year, and that 
of property they never acquired, (nor probably any of their an- 
ceftors) and of which they have made fo ill a ufe. 

Having now fihiflied this fubjeft, [ lhall bring the feveral par- 
ticulars into one view, and then p*oceed to other matters. 

The firft Eight Articles are brought forward from page 65. 

1. Abolition of two million poor-rates. 

2. Provifion for two hundred and fifty-two thoufand poor 

families, at the rate of four pounds per head for each child under 
fourteen years of age ; which, with the addition of two hundred 
and fifty thoufand pounds, provides alfo education for one million 
and thirty thoufand children. ✓ 

* See the reports on the corn trade. 
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3. Annuity of fix pounds (per ann.) each for all poor perfons, 
decayed tradefmen, or others (fuppofed feventy thouiand) of^the 
age of fifty years, and until fixfy. 

°4« Annuity of ten pounds each for life for all poor perfons, 
decayed tradefmen, and others fuppofed feventy thouiand) of 
the age of fixty years. * ' 

3. Donation of twenty (billings each for fifty thoufand birtas. 

6. Dotation of lwenty fhillirgs each for twenty thoufand 
marriages. 

7. Allowance of twenty thoufand pounds for the funeral ex- 
pellees of perfons travelling for work, and dying at a diftance 
from their- Friends. 

8. Employment at all times for the cafual poor in the cities of 
London and Weftminfter. 

Second Enumeration. 

9. Abolition of the tax on houfes and windows. 

ic. Allowance of three (hillings per week for life to fifteen 
thoufand difbanded foldiers, and a proportionable allowance to 
the officers of the difbanded corps. 

11. Encreafe of pay to the remaining foldicrs of 19,500!. 
annually. 

12. The fame allowance to the difbanded navy, and the lame 
encreafe of pay, as to the army. 

13. Abolition of the commutation tax. 

1 4. Plan of a progreftive tax, operating to extirpate the unjuft 
and unnatural law of primogeniture, and the vicious influence of 
the ariftocratical fyftem *. 

There yet remains, as already ftated, one million of furplus 
taxes. Some part of this will be required for circumftances that 
do not immediately prefent themfelves, and fuch part as (hall np^ 

* When enquiries are made into the con cl it: on of the poor , variousu*& ces 
of dlftrds will moft probably be found, 'to render a diherent ai^^gcinc.nt 
preferable to that which is already propofed. Widows witfi/amih.es wih 
be in greater want than where there are hufbands livings 1 here is alfo a 
difference in the expence of living in different countne>/and more fo in tucr 

Sup pole then fiftv thoufand! extraordinary cales^tft the rate of £. 

1 ‘ 1 r ’• i _ -o.'vn/'iO 



10I. per family per ann. - . - - “ " 500,000 

100,000 Families, at ‘ 81 . per -family pepdnn. - 800,600 

100.000 Families, at 7I. per family per ann. - 700,000 

104.000 Families, at 5I. per famjif per ann. - ; - - 5 :, 0,000 

And inftuacl of ten fhillings per head for the education of other 

children, to allow fifty (hillings per family for that purpofe to 

fifty thouiand' families 3 2 50,000 

2,7 ~ 0)000 

1 40.000 Aged perfons as before, - 1,120,000 



3,890,000 

This arrangement amounts to the fame fum as ftated in page 63, inclu- 
ding the 250,000!. for education j but it provides (including the aged 
people) for four hundred and fur thoufand families, which is almoftonc 
third of all the families in England. .. . ; 
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be wanted, will admit a further reduction of taxes equal to tha 
amount. 

Among the claims that juftice requires to be made, the condi- 
tion of the inferior revenue officers will merit attention. It is a 
reproach to any government to wafte fuch an immenfity of reve- 
nue in iinecures and nominal and unneceflary places and offices, 
and not allow even a decent livelihood to thofe on whom the la- 
bour falls. The ialary of the inferior officers of the revenue has 
flood at the petty pittance of lefs than fifty pounds a year for up- 
wards of one hundred years. It ought to be feventy. About 
one hundred and twenty thouland pounds applied to this purpofe, 
will put all thofe falaries in a decent condition. 

This was prcpofed to be done almoft twenty years ago, but the 
treafury-board then in being ftartled at it, as’ it might lead to 
hmilar expe&ations from the army and navy ; and the event was, 
that the King, or fomebody for him, applied to parliament to have 
ms own falary railed an hundred thoufand a year, which being; 
4 one, every thing elfe was laid afide. ' 6 

With reipeft to another clafs of men, the inferior clergy, I for- 
bear to enlarge on their condition ; but all partialities and pre- 
judices for, or againft, different modes and forms of religion afide, 
common juftice will determine, whether there ought to be an in- 
come of twenty or thirty pounds a year to one man, and of ten 
thoufand to another. I {’peak on this fubjefl with the more free- 
dom, becaufe I am known not to be a Preffiyterian ; and there- 
fore the cant cry of courttycophants, about church and meeting, 
kept up to amufe and bewilder the nation, cannot be railed againft 
me. ® 

Ve fimple men, on both fides the queftion, do ye not fee 
trough this courtly craft? If ye can be kept deputing and 
wrangling about church and meeting, ye juft anfwer the purpofe 
of every courtier, who lives the while on the fpcil of the taxes, 
and laughs ct your credulity. Every religion is good that teaches, 
man to be gooJ ; aid I know of none that inftru&s him to be 
bad. 

All the before-mentioned calculations, fuppofe only fixteen 
millions and an half taxes paid into the exchequer, after the ex 
pence of colleaion and drvv backs at the cuftom-houfe and ex- 
cife- office are deduaed; whei-as the fum paid into the exche- 
quer is very nearly, if not quite, jfeventeen millions. The taxes 
xaifed in Scotland and Ireland are expended in thofe countries, 
and therefore xheir favings will come out of their own taxes; but 
J any part^be paid into the Englifh exchequer, it might be re- 

1 ^ ls not make one hundred thoufand pounds a 
year difference. 

There now remains only the national debt to be confidered. 
In the year 1789, the intereft, exclufive of the tontine, was 
9.. 150,1381 ^ How much the capital has been reduced lince that 
time the minifter beft knows. But after payings the intereft, abo- 
U uvg the tax on houfes and windows, the commutation tax' 
a*xd me poor rates ; and making all the proviilons for the poor,* 

U btu 
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f or t he education of children, the fupport of the aged, the dif- 
banded part of the army and navy, and encreafing the pay of the 
remainder, there will be a furplus of one million 

The prefent fcheme of paying off the national debt appears to 
me foeaking as an indifferent perfon, to be an ill-concerted, if 
rota fallacious job. The burthen of the national debt confifts 
not in its being fo many millions, or fo many hundred millions, 
but in the quantity of taxes collected every year to pay the inte- 
reft. If this quantity continue the fame, the bur.hcn o. the na- 
tional debt is the fame to all intents and purpo.es, be the capital 
more or lefs. The only knowledge which the public can have 
of the reduction of the debt, muft be through tue reduction of 
taxes for paving the intereft. The debt, therefore, is not re- 
duced one farthing to the public by all the millions that have beea 
paid ; and it would require more money now to purchafe up the 

capital, than when the fcheme began. „ „ 

Digreffing for a moment at this point to which I (hall return 
ao-ainT I look back to the appointment of Mr. Put, as tmnii.er. 

C J was then in America. The war was over; and though re- 
fentraent had ceafed, memory was ftill alive. 

When the news of the coalition arrived, though it was a nut- 
ter of no concern to me as a citizen of America, 1 felt it as a man. 

It had fomething in It which fhocked, by publicly fporting with 
decency, if not with principle. I t was impudence m Lord North ; 
it was want of firmnefs in Mr. box. 

Mr Pitt was, at that time, what may be called a maiden cha- 
ra&erin politics. So far from being hackneyed, he appeared 
not to be initiated into the firft myfteries of court intrigue. Every 
th ir.o was in his favour. Refentment againlt the coalition .erved 
as frtendfhip to him, and his ignorance of vice was credned for 
virtue. With the return of peace, commerce and prosperity 
would rife of itfelf ; yet even this encreafe was thrown to lus ac- 

C ° When he came to the helm the ftoTm was over, and he had no- 
thing to interrupt his courfe. It required even ingenuity to be 
wrong, and he fucceeded. A little time ftiewed him the fame 
fort of man as his predeceffors had been. Inftead of profiting by 
thofe errors which had accumulated a burthen of taxes unparallel- 
ed in the world, he fought, I might almoft fay, he advemfed for 
enemies, and provoked means to encreafe taxation. Aiming at 
fomething, he knew not what, he ranfacked Europe and India for 
adventures, and abandoning the fair pretenfions he began with, 
became the knight errant of modern times. 

it is unpleafant to fee charafter throw itfelf away. It s more 
fo to fee one’s-felf deceived- Mr. Pitt had merited nothing, but 
he promifed much. He gave fymptoms of a mind fupenor to the 
meannefs and corruption of courts. His apparent candour en- 
couraged expectations ; and the public confidence, {tunned, wea- 
ried, and confounded by a chaos of parties, revived and attached 
itfelf to him. But miftaking, as he has done, the dilguft of the 
naiion againft the coalition, for merit in himielt, he has ruftied 
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into meafures, which a man lefs fapported would not have nre 
lumed to aft. " F 

All this feems to (hew that change of minifters amounts to no- 
thing. _ One goes out, another comes in, and ftill the fame mea" 
lures, vices, and extravagance are purfued. It (ignifies not who 
is mimfter. The defed lies in the fyltem. The foundation and 
the (uperftruclure of the government is bad. Prop it as you 
pleafe, it continually links into court government, and ever will 
I returned, as I promifed, to the fubjeft of the national debt 
that offspring of the Dutch-Angio revolution, and its handmaid 
t ie Hanover iucceffion. 

But it is now too late to enquire how it beean. Tho r e to 
whom it is due have advanced the money ; and whether it was 
well or ill fpent, or pocketed, is not their crime, it is, however 
e * v to fee, that as the nation proceeds in ccmcmolating the na- 
ture and principles of government, and to underftand taxes, and 
makj companions between thofe of America, France, and Eny- 

Z " eX J t0 im P offib!e w keep it in the fame torpid 

1 ate it has hitherto been. Some reform muff, from the necedity 
oi the cafe, foon begin. It is not whether thefe principles brefs 
With little or much force in the prefent moment They are out. 

^ hey are abroad in the world, and no force can Hop them I ; ke 
a fecret told, they are beyond recall ; and he mud be blind indeed 
that does not fee that a change is alre;dv beo inniny. 

Nine millions of dead taxes is a ferious thing; and this not 
on.y iOr baa, but in great mcafure for, foreign government Bv 
putting the power of making war into the hands of forei?nc« 

£ 32 has dft *“ » »' 

Reafcns are already advanced in this work (hewing that what- 
eve r tne reforms in the taxes may be, they ought to be made in 
oe current expenses of government, and not in the part aoplied 
to ihe inter ell of the national debt. By remitting the taxes of 
the poor, wry will be totally relieved, and all difconten: on their 
part will be taken away; and by ftriking off fuch of the taxes as 
aie ah eady mentioned, the nation will more than recover the 
wnoie expence of the mad American war. 

There will then remain only the national debt as a fubied of 
d.fcontem ; and m order to remove, or rather to prevent this k 
would be good policy in the Hock-holders themfelves to conlider 
.. »s p,op„, y . r,M Iske.Ll other prop„, y . b'„ ?o“e 

r tv TT h W ° uM r . glVe t0 k both P 0 Pu^rity and fecu- 

h /.V d - s a . S re . at part of ns prefent inconvenience is balanced 

fofdr keCpS al ‘ Ve ' 3 meafure of th is kind would 

■ T d t0 tllat balance as to filer.ee objections. 

a • 1S ma y be do } : o b y luch gradual means as to accomplifli all 
that is neceffary with the greateft cafe and convenience. ? 

Inllead of taxing the capital, the bed method would be to tax 
he inrereff by (ome pregreffive ratio, and to leffen the public 
X C ln tbe [ an ? e proportion as the intereft dimini(hed. P 
uppo e the intereft was taxed cue halfpenny in thepound the fir , 

yca<* 
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veai, a pennv moiethe fecond, and to proceed bv a certain 
ratio to be determined upon, always lefs than any other tax up- 
on property. Such a tax would be fubt rafted from the intereft 
at the time of payment, without any expence of collection. 

One halfpenny in the pound would leften the intereft, and 
confequently the taxes twenty thoufand pounds. The tax on 
waggons amounts to this fum, and this tax might be taken off 
the In ft )-eai. The fecond year the tax on female fervants, or 
lome other of the like amount might alfo be taken off, and by 
proceeding in this manner, always applying the tax raifed from 
tne property of the debt towards its extinction, and not carry 
it to tne current fervices, it would liberate itfeif. 

The ftockholders, notwithstanding this tax, would pay lefs 
taxes than they clo now. What they would fave bv the extinc- 
tion of the poor-rates, and the tax on houfes and windows, and 
the commutation tax, would be confiderably greater than what 
this tax, flow, but certain in its operation, amounts to. 

It appears to me to be prudence to look out for meafures 
that may apply under any circumftance that may approach. 
.There is, at this moment, a crifis in the affairs of Europe that 
requires it. Preparation now is wifdom. If taxation be once 
Jet Jooie, it will be difficult to reinftate it; neither would the 
relief be fo effectual, as to proceed by fome certain and gradual 
reduction. 

Within the fpaceofa few years we have feen two Revolutions, 
thofe of America and France. In the former, the conteft was 
long, and -the conflict fevere ; in the latter, the nation afted with 
fuch a consolidated impulfe, that having no foreign enemy to 
contend with, the revolution was complete in power the mo- 
ment it appeared. From both thofe inftances it is evident, that 
the greateft forces that can be brought into the field of revolu- 
tions, aie i eafon and common intereft. W^here theft can have 
the opportunity of afting, oppofition dies with fear, or crum- 
bles away by conviftion. It is a great Handing which they have 
now universally obtained ; and we may hereafter hope to "fee re- 
volutions, or changes in governments, produced with the fame 
quiet operation by which any meafure, determinable by reafon 
and difcullion, is accomplifhed. 

When a nation changes its opinion and habits of thinking, it 
is no longer to be governed as before; but it would not only be 
wrong, but bad policy, to attempt by force what ought to be 
accompiiflied by reafon. Rebellion confifts in forcibly oppofing 
the general wijl of a nation, whether by a party or by a govern- 
ment; There ought, therefore, to be in every nation amethod 
of occafionally afeertaining the ftate of public opinion with re- 
fpeft to government. On this point the old government of 
France was fupei ior to the prefent government of England, be- 
caufe, on extraoi dinary occafions, recourfe could be had to what 
was then called the States General. Put in England there are no 
iuch occafional bodies ; and as to thofe who are now called Re- 

prefentatives, 
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prefentatives, a great part of them are mere machines of the 
court, placemen, and dependents. 

I prefume, that though all the people of England pay taxes, 
not an hundredth part of them are ele&ors, and the members* 
of one of the houfes of parliament reprefent nobody but them- 
felves. There is, therefore, no power but the voluntary will 
of the people that has a right to atf: in any matter refpe&ing a 
general reform ; and by the fame right that two perfons can 
confer on fuch a fubjeft, a thoufand may. The cbjeft, in all 
fuch preliminary proceedings, is to find out what the general 
fenfe of a nation is, and to be governed by it. If it prefer a 
bad or defective government to * reform, or chufe to pay ten 
times more taxes than there is occafion for, it has a right fo to- 
do ; and fo long as the majority do not impofe conditions on the 
minority, different to what they impofe on themfelves, though 
there may be much error, there is no injustice: Neither will 

the error continue long. Reafon and difcuffion will foon bring 
things right, however wrong they may begin. By fuch a pro- 
ccfs no tumult is to be apprehended. The poor, in all coun- 
tries, are naturally both peaceable and grateful in all reforms in 
which their intereft and happinefs are included. It is only by 
neglecting and rejecting them that they become tumultuous. 

The objeCts that now prefs on the public attention are, the 
French revolution, and the profpeCt of a general revolution in 
governments. Of all nations in Europe, there is none fo much 
mterefted in the French revolution as England. Enemies for 
acres, and that at a vaft expence, and without any national ob- 
ieCt, the opportunity now prefents itfelf of amicably clofingthe 
fcene, and joining their efforts to reform the reft of Europe. 
By doing this, they will not only prevent the further effufion of 
blood, and encreafe of taxes, but be in a condition of getting 
rid of a confiderable part of their prefent burthens, as has been 
already flated. Long experience however has fhewn, that 
forms of this kind are not thofe which old governments wifh to* 
promote; and therefore it is to nations, and not to fuch govern- 
ments, that thefe matters prefent themfelves. 

In the preceding part of this work, I have fpoken of an al- 
liance between England, France, and America, for purpofes 
that were to be afterwards mentioned. Though 1 have no dired 
authority on the part of America, I have good reafon to con- 
clude, that hie is difpofed to enter into a confideration of fuch 
a metfure, provided, that the governments with which file might 
ally, aded as national governments, and not as courts enve- 
loped in intrigue and myfiery. That Fi ance as a nation, and a 
national government, would prefer an alliance with England, i& 
a matter of certainty.. Nations, like individuals, who have 
long been enemies, without knowing each other, or knowing 
why, become the better friends when they difcover the errors 

and impofitions under which ? hey had aded. 

Admitting, therefore, &£ probability of fuch a connedion, I 

. a will 
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will ftate: Tome matters by which fuch an alliance- together with 
nat of Holland, might render fervice, not only to the parties 
immediately concerned, but to all Europe. 

yi 8 ’ 1 * ink » ce «ain, that if the fleets of England, France 
and Holland were confederated, they could propose, with effed 
a limitation to, and a general difmantling of all the navies in 
hurope, to a certain proportion to be agreed upon. 

Firft, That no new fliip of war fhail be built bv any power 
in Europe, themfelves included. 

Secondly, That all the navies now in exigence {hall be put 
back, fuppofe to one-tenth of their prefent force. This wilt 
have to France and England at leaft two millions Berliner an* 
nualJy to each, and their relative force be in the fame propor- 
tion as it is now. If men will permit themfelves to think* 
ns rational beings ought to think, nothing can appear more ri- 
diculous and abfurd, exclufive of an moral reflections, than to* 
be at the expence of building navies, filling them wnh men,, 
and then hauling them into the ocean, to try which can fink 
each other fafteft. Peace, which cotfs nothing, is attended with 
infinitely more advantage, th?n any vidory with all its expence, 
but this, though it belt anfvvers the purpofe of nations, does 
not that of court governments, whofe habited policy is pretence 
tor taxation, places, and offices. 

It is, I think, alfocertain, that the above confederated powers 
together with that of the United States of America, can pro- 
pole with ened, to Spain, the independence of South' America 
and the opening thofe countries of immenfe extent and wealth 
to the general commerce of the world, as North America 
now is. 

With how much more glory, and advantage to itfelf, does a 
nation ait, when it exerts its powers to refeue the world from 
bondage, and to create itfelf friends, than when it employs thofe 
powers to encreafe ruin, aefolation, and mifery. The horrid 
tcene that is nowafting by theJEnglifh government in the Eaft- 
indies, is fit only to be told of Goths and Vandals, who, deffi- 
tute of principle, robbed and tortured the world they were in- 
capable of enjoying. " 

i he opening of South America would produce an immenf* 
nelct of commerce, and a ready money market for manufactures, 
which the eaftern world does not. The Eaft is already a coun- 
ry lull of manufactures, the importation of which is not only 
an injuryto the manufactures of England, but a drain upon its 
ipecie. 1 he balance againft England by this trade is regularly 
upwards of half a million annually fent out in the Eaft- India 
lhtps in filver ; and this is the reafon, together with German 
iand SUe ’ and German ll,bfidies > there is fo little filver in Eng- 

But any war is harveft to fuch governments, however ruin- 
ous it may be to a nation. It ferves to keep up deceitful ex- 
pectations which prevent a people looking into the defeCts and 

abuses 
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abufes of government. It is the lo here ! and the lo there ! 
that amufes and cheats the rr*\H\tude. 

Never did fo great an oppoi t unity offer ltlelf to England, 
and to all Europe, as is produced by the two revolutions of 
America and France. By the former, freedom has a national . 
champion in the Weftern world ; and by the latter, in Europe. 

When another nation fhall join France, defpotifm and bad go- 
vernment will fcarcely dare to appear. To ufe a trite exprei- 
fion, the iron is becoming hot all over Euiope. The lnlulted 
German and the enflaved Spaniard, the Rufsand the Pole, aie 
beginning to think. The prefent age will hereafter merit to 
be called the Age of reafon, and the prefent generation will 
appear to the future as the Adam of a new world. 

When all the governments of Europe (hall be eftabliflied on 
the representative fyftem, nations will become acquainted, and 
the animofities and prejudices fomented by the intrigue and ai- 
tifice of courts, will ceafe. The opprefled foldier will become 
a freeman; and the tortured failor, no longer dragged along the 
ftreets ike a felon, will purfue his mercantile voyage in iafety. 

It would be better that nations fhould continue the pay of their a 
foldiers during their lives, and give them their difchaigeand 
reftore them to freedom and their friends, and ceafe recruiting, 
than retain fuch multitiuies at the fame expence, in a condition 
ufelds to fociety and themfelves. As foldiers have hitherto been 
treated in moft countries, they might be faid to be without a 
friend. Shunned by the citizen on an apprehenfion of being 
enemies to liberty, and too often infill ted by thole who com- 
manded them, their condition was a double oppreffion. But 
where genuine principles of liberty pervade a people, cveiy 
thing is refiored to order; and the foldier civilly tieated, ic- 

urns the civility. _ ' 

In contemplating revolutions, it is eafy to peiceive that they 
may arife from two diflimft caufes; the one, to avoid 01 get rid 
of fonie great calamity ; the other, to obtain iome gicat and 
pofitive good ; and the two may be diftinguifhed by the names 
of a&ive and paflive revolutions. In thole which proceed fiom 
th* former caufe, the temper becomes incenfed and lowered; 
and the redrefs, obtained by danger, is too often fullied by re- 
venge. But in thofe which proceed from the latter, the heart, 
rather animated than agitated, enters ferenely upon the fubjeft. 
Reafon and difcullion, perfuafion and convi&ion, become the 
weapons in the conteft, and it is only when thofe are attempted 
to be fuppreffed that recourle is had to violence.^ \vhen men 
unite in agreeing that a thing is. goody could it be obtained, fuch 
as relief from a burthen of taxes and the extinftion of corrup- 
tion, the object is more than half accompiifhed. What they 
approve as the end, they will promote in the means. 

Will any man fay, in the prefent excefs of taxation, falling 
fo heavily on the poor, that a remillion cf five pounds annually 
of taxes to one hundred and four ihoufand poor families is not 

a good 
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a good thing? Will he fay, thata remiflion of feven pounds an- 
nually to one hundred thoufand other poor families— of eight 
pounds annually to another hundred thoufand poor families, 
and often pounds annually to fifty thoufand poor and widowed 
families, are not good things f And to proceed a ftep farther in 
this climax, wilbhe fay, that to provide againftthe misfortunes 
to which all human life is fubjeft, by fecuring fix pounds an- 
nually for all poor, diftreffed, and reduced perfons of the age 
of fifty and until fixty, and of ten pounds annually after fixty, 
is not a good thing? 

Will he fay, that an abolition of two million of poor-rates 
to the houfe-'keepers, and of the whole of the houfe and win- 
dow-light tax and of the commutation tax, is not a good thing P 
Or will he fay, that to abolifh corruption is a bad thing P 

If, therefore, the good to be obtained be worthy of a paflive, 
rational, and coftlefs revolution, it would be bad policy to prefer 
waiting for a calamity that fhould force a violent one. I have no 
idea, confidering the reforms which are now palling and fpread- 
ing throughout Europe, that England will permit herfelf to be 
the laft ; and where the occafion and the opportunity quietly 
offer, it is better than to wait for a turbulent neceflity. It may 
be confidered as an honour to tfie animal faculties of man to ob- 
tain redrefs by courage and danger, but it is far greater honour 
to the rational faculties to accomplifh the fame objeft by reafon 
accommodation, and general confent '*• 

As reforms, or revolutions, call them which you pleafe, ex- 
tend themfelves among nations, thofe nations will form connec- 
tions and conventions, and when a few are thus confederated, 
the progrefs will be rapid, till defpotifm and corrupt government 
be totally expelled, at leaft out of two quarters of the world, 
Europe and America. The Algerine piracy may then be com- 
manded to ceafe,. for it is cnly by the malicious policy of old 
governments, againfl e.ach other, that it exifls. 

^ Throughout this work, various and numerous as the fubje&$ 
are, which I have taken up and inveftigated, there is only a fingle 



' v j fc n * ow i t i s t he opinion of many of the moft enlightened chafers in 
France (there always will be thofe who fee farther into events than others) 
not only among the general mafs of citizens, but of many ot the piincipal 
members of the former National Aflembly , that the monarchical plan will 
notcontinue many ycajrs in that country. They have found out that as wil- 
dom cannot be made hereditary, power onght not : and that for a man to 
merit a million fterling a year from a nation, he ought to have a mind ca- 
pable of comprehending from an atom to a univerfe; which if he had, he 
would be above receiving the pay. But they wifhed not to appear to Lad 
the nation fafter than its own reafon and intcreft dilated. In all the con- 
verlations where 1 have been prefent upon this fubjeft, the idea always was, 
that when fuch a time, from the general opinion of the nation, fhall arrive 
that the honourable and liberal method would be, to make a handfome pre- 
fent in fee limple to the perfen, whoever he may be, that lhall then be in the 
monarchical office, and for him to retire to the enjoyment of private life, pof- 
i'eliing his ihare of general rights and privileges, and to be no more accoun- 
table to the public for his time and his conduct than any other citizen. 

paragraph 
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paragraph upon religion, viz. u that every religion is good , that 
u teaches man to he good.” 

I have carefully avoided to enlarge upon the fubje<ff, becaufe 
I am inclined to believe, that what is called the prefent miniff ry 
v/ifh to fee contentions about religion kept up, to prevent the 
nation turning its attention to fubje£ts of government. Ii i$-, 
as if they were tofay, “ Look that way, or any way, but this” 

But as religion is very improperly made a political machine, 
and the reality of it is thereby deftro^ed, I will conclude this 
work with dating in what light religion appears to me. 

If we fuppofe a large family of children, who, on any particular 
day, or particular circumflance, made it a cuftom toprefent to their 
parent fome token of their affedtion and gratitude, each of them 
would make a different offering, and mod probably in a diffe- 
rent manner. Some would. pay their congratulations in themes 
of verfe or profe, by fome little devices, as their genius dictat- 
ed, according to what they thought would pleafe; and, perhaps, 
the lead of all, not able to do any of thofe things, w r ould ramble 
into the garden, or the field, and gather what it thought the 
prettied dowser it could find, though, perhaps, it might be but 
a Ample weed. The parent would be more gratified by fuch 
variety, than if the whole of them had aCIed on a concerted 
plan, and each had made exactly the fame offering. This would 
have the cold appearance of contrivance, or the liarfh one or* 
controul. But of all unwelcome things, nothing could n?ore 
affiiCt the parent than to know, that the whule of them, had af- 
terwards gotten together by the ears, boys and girls, fighting, 
fc patching, reviling, and abufing each other about which was 
the bed or the word prefen t. 

Why may we not fuppofe, that the great Father of all is 
pleafed with variety of devotion ; and that the greated offence 
we canaCt, is that by which we feek to torment and render each 
other miferable. For my own part, I am fully fatisfied that 
what I am now doing, with an endeavour to conciliate man- 
kind, to render their condition happy, to unite nations that 
have hitherto been enemies, and to extirpate the horrid practice 
of war, and break the chains of flavery and oppreflion, is ac- 
ceptable in His fight, and being the bed fervice I can perform, 
I a<d it chearfully. 

I do not believe that any two men, on what are called do&rinal 
points, think alike who think at all. It is only thofe who have 
not thought that appear to agree. It is in this cafe as with what 
is called theBritifli oonftitution, It has been taken for granted 
to be good, and encomiums have fupplied the place of proof. 
But when the nation come to examine into its principles and the 
abufes it admits, it will be found to have more defects than I' 
have pointed out in this work and the former. 

As to what are called national religions, we may, with as 
much propriety, talk of national gods. It is either political 
craft or the remains of the pagan fydem, when every nation 

had 
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had its feparate and particular deity. Among all the writers' of 
the Englifh church clergy, who have treated on the general Tub* 
je£t of religion, the prefent Bifliop of LandafF has not been ex- 
celled, and it is with muchpleafure that I take the opportunity of 
exprefling this token of refpedt. 

I have now gone through the whole of the fubjeft, at lead, 
as far as it appears to me at prefent. It has been my intention 
for the five years I have been in Europe, to offer an addrefs to 
the people of England on the fubje£t of government, if the 
opportunity prefented itfelf before 1 returned to America. Mr. 
Burke has thrown it in my way, and I thank him. On a cer- 
tain occafion three years ago, I prefled him topropofea national 
convention to be fairly ele&ed for the purpofe of taking the dare 
of the nation into confideration ; but I found, that however 
drongly the parliamentary current was then fetting againd tht 
party he a<ffed with, their policy was ‘to keep every thing within 
that field of corruption, and trud to accidents. Long expe- 
rience had fhewn that parliaments would follow apv change of 
miniffers, and on this they reded their hopes and their expec- 
tations. 

Formerly, when divifions arofe refpe&ing governments, re- 
courfe was had to the fword, and a civil war enfued. That fa- 
vage cudom is exploded by the new fydem, and reference is 
had to national conventions. Difcuflion and the general will ar- 
bitrates the quedion, and to this, private opinion yields with a 
good grace, and order is preferved uninterrupted. 

Some gentlemen haveaffe&ed to call the principles upon which 
this work and the former part of Rights of Man are founded, 
* a new fangled doctrine.” The quedion is not whether thofe 
principles are new or old, but whether they are right or wrong. 
Suppofe the former, I will drew their effedt by a figure eafily 
underflood. 

It is now towards the middle of February. Were I to take a 
turn into the country, the trees would prefent a leaflefs win- 
terly appearance. As people are apt to pluck twigs as they walk 
along, I perhaps might do the fame, and by chance might ob- 
ferve, that a Jingle bud on that twig had begun to Iwell. I fliould 
reafun very unnaturally, or rather not reafon at all, to fuppofe 
this was the only bud in England which had this appearance. In- 
dead of deciding thus, I fliould inffantly conclude, that the fame 
appearance was beginning, or about to begin, every where ; and 
though the vegetable fleep will continue longer on fome trees 
and plants than on others, and though fome of them may not 
blojjom for two or three years, all will be in leaf in the fummer, 
except thofe which are rotten. What pace the political dimmer 
may Keep with the natural, no human forefight can determine. 
It is, however, not difficult to perceive that the fpring is begun . 
- — Thus wifliing, as I fincerely do, freedom and happineis to a 1 1 
nations, I cloie the 
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the publication of this work has been delayed beyond the time in- 
tended, I think it not improper, ail circumftanccs confidered, to 
hate the caufes that have occa&oned the delay. 

The reader will probably obferve, that ibme parts in the plan con- 
tained in this work tor reducing the taxes, and certain parts in Mr. Pitt’s 
fpeech at the opening of the prefent feifion, Tuefday, January 31, are 
io much alike, as to induce a belief that either the Author had taken 
the hint from Mr. Pitt, or Mr. Pitt from the Author. — I willfirft point 
out the parts that arc limilaf, and then ftatc fuch circumftartces as I am 
acquainted with, leaving the reader to make his own conclufion. 

Confidering it almod an unprecedented cafe, that taxes fhould be pro- 
poled fo be taken off* it is equally as extraordinary that fuch a meaiure 
mould occur to two .pwrfons &t the fame time i and hill more fo, (eonfi- 
dering the vaft variety and multiplicity of taxes) that they lhould hit on 
tlic fame fpecific taxes. Mr. Pitt has mentioned, in his fpeech, the tax 
on Carts and Waggons — that on Female Servants — the lowering the tax 
on Candles ^ and the taking oft the tax of three drillings on Houfcs having 
under leven windows. 

Every one of thofe fpecific taxes are a part of the plan contained in 
this work, and propofed aifo to be taken off. Mr. Pitt’s plan, it is, 
true, goes no farther than to a reduction of three hundred and twenty 
thoufand pounds ; and the reduXion propoled in this work to nearly fix 
millions. I have made mv calculations on only lixtecn millions and a 
half of revenue, frill afferting that it was “ very nearly, if not quite, 
“ leventeen millions.” Mr. Pitt dates it at 16,690,000. I know enough 

t '^ e matter to lay, that he has not dated jt. Having thus given 
the particulars, which correfpond in this work and his fpeech, I will 
date a chain of circumftanccs that may lead to fome explanation. x 
^ The fird h mt for Iclfening the taxes, and that as a consequence Rowing 
from the French revolution, is to be found in the Address and De- 
claration of the Gentlemen who met at the Thatched-Houfe Ta- 
vern, Augud 20, 17 91. Among m&ny other particulars dated in that 
Addrcfs, is the following, put as an interrogation to the government op- 
puiers of the French Revolution. “ Are they firry that the pretence for 
“ new opprejjive. taxes , and the occafion for continuing many old taxes will 
<l be at jm end? y 

It is well known, that the perfons who chiefly frequent the Thatchcd- 
Houle 1 afern, are men of court connexions, andfo much did they take 
this Addrels and Declaration rcfpeXing the French revolution and the 
reduXion of taxes in difgufl, that the Landlord was under the neceility 
<?f informing the Gentlemen, who compofed the meeting of the twen- 
ties 
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ticrh of Auguft, and . who propofed holding another meeting that he 
could not receive them *. Uldl tle 

What , WaSOnl y hil f d at in *c Addrcfs and Deelaration, refoefitW 
taxes and prmc, pies of government, will be fouad reduced lo a S 
Iv-ftcm m this work. But as Mr. Pitt’s fpeech contains fome of thefeme 
S ’ ^ to give the circumftances before Z- 

The cafe is : This work was intended to be publifoed juft before tlic 
meeting of parliament, and for that purpofo a confiderable part of e 
copy was put mtothc printer s hands in September, and all theremainin! 
copy, as fai as page 160, which contains the parts to which Mr Pitt’s 
fpeech is fimilar, was given to him full fix weeks before the meeiin* of 
parliament, and he was informed of the time at which it was to appear 
He had compofed nearly the whole about a fortnight before the time of 
parliament meeting, and bad printed as far as page m, and had given 
me a proof of the next Iheet, up to page tag. It was then in fufficient 
forwardnefsto be out at the time propofed, as two other Iheets were 
ready fiir taking off I had before told him, that if he thought he 
fhould be ftraightened for time, I would get part of the work done at 
another prefs, which he defired me not to do. In this manner the work 
flood, on the Tuelday fortnight preceding the meeting of parliament, 
when all at once, without any previous intimation, though 1 had been 
nvith him the evening before, he font me, by one of his workmen, all 
the remaining copy, from page m, declining to go on with the work 
on any confederation. 

To account for this extraordinary conduft I was totally at a Iofs, as he 
ltopped at the part where the arguments .on fyftems and princmles of 
government clofed, and where the plan for reduXion of taxes, the edu- 
cation of children , and the fupport of the poor and the aged begins ; and 
till more efpecially, as he had, at the time of his beginning to print, and 
before he had feen the whole copy, offered a thoufand pounds for the cony- 
nght, together with the future copy -right of the former part of Eights 

Man. I told the perfon who brought me this offer that I ihoulcfnor 
accept it, and wiihed it not to be renewed, giving him as mv reafon, that' 
though I believed the printer to be an honed man, I would never put it in 
the power of any printer or publilher tofupprefs or alter a work of mine, 
by making him mader of the copy, or give him the right of fellin* it to 
any mmifter, or to any other perlbn, or to treat as a mere matter of 
tramc, that which I intended fhould operate as a principle. 

* The gentleman who figned the addrcfs and declaration as chairman of 
the meeting, M.HorneTooke,beinggenerallyfuppofed to be the perfcnwbo 

drew it up, and having fpoken much in commendation of it has been jocu- 
larly acculed of praifmg his own work. To free him from this embamiffmcnt 
and to fave him the repeated trouble of mentioning the author, as he has not 
railed to do, I make no hefnation in faving, that as the opportunity of bene- 
fiting by the French Revolution eafily'occured to me, I drew up the publi- 
cation in quedion, and fhewed it to him and fome other gentlemen ; who 
fully approving it, held a meeting for the purpofe of making it public, and 
lublcribed to the amount of fifty guineas to defray the expence of adverti- 
* believe there are at this time, in England, a greater number of men 
“acting on dihntereded principles, and determined to look into the nature 
and praXices of government themfelves, and not blindly truft, as has hi- 
therto been the cale, either to government generally, or to parliaments, or 
to parliamentary oppofltion, than at any former period. Had this been done 
a century ago, corruption and taxation had not arrived to the height they 
are now at. * 3 
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His rcfufat to complete the work (which lie could not purchafe) ob- 
liged me to leek for another printer, and this of confluence would throw 
the publication back till after the meeting of parliament, otherways it 
would have appeared that Mr. Pitt had only taken up a part of the 
plan which I had more fully ftated. 

Whether that gentleman, or any other, had feen the work, or any 
yartof it, is more than I have authority to fay. But the manner in 
which the work was returned, and the particular rime at which this was 
done, and that after the offers he had made, are fufpicious circumftanccs. 
1 know what the opinion of bookfellcrs and publifhers is upon iuch a 
cafe, but as to my own opinion, 1 chufc to make no declaration. There 
are many ways by which proof flieets may be procured by other perfons 
before a work publicly appear ; to which I (hall add a certain circum- 

fiance, which is, , , 

A minifterial bookfcller in Piccadilly who has been employed, as com- 
mon report fays, by a clerk of one of the boards clofely connc&ed with 
the miniftry (the board of trade and plantation of which Hawklbury is 
prefident) topublifh what he calls my Life (I wiftithat, his own life and 
the lives of all the cabinet were as good) ufed to have his books printed 
at the fame printing-office that I employed ; but when the former part of 
Rights of Man came out, he took his work away in dudgeon ; and about 
a week or ten days before the printer returned my copy, he came to 
make him an offer of his work again, which was accepted. This would 
confequently give him admiffion. into the printing-office where the fheets 
of this work were then lying ; and as bookfellcrs and printers are free 
with each other, he would have the opportunity of feeing what was go- 
ing on , — Be the cafe however as it may, Mr. Pitt’s plan, little and dimi- 
nutive as it is, would have had a very awkward appearance, had this 
. work appeared at the time the printer had engaged to finifh it. 

I have now ftated the particulars which . occafioned the delay, from 
■ the propolal to purchafe, to the refufal to print. If all the Gentlemen 
are innocent, it is very unfortunate for them that fuch a variety of fuf- 
picious circumftances fhould, without any defign, arrange themfelvcs 
together. 

Having now finiftied this pdrt, I will conclude with Hating another 
circumftance. 

About a fortnight or three weeks before the meeting of parliament, a 
fmall addition, amounting to about twelve ffiillings and fixpencc a year, 
was made to the pay of the foldiers, or rather, their pay was docked fo 
much lefs. Some Gentlemen who knew, in part, that this work would 
contain a plan of reforms rcfpe&ing the oppreffed condition of foldiers, 
wilhed me to add a note to the work, fignifying, that the part upon that 
fubjeft had been in the printer’s hands fome weeks before that addition 
of pay was propofed. I declined doing this, left it Ihould be interpreted 
into an air of vanity, or an endeavour to excite fufpicion (for which, 
perhaps, there might be no grounds) that fome of the government gen- 
tlemen, had, by fome means or other, made out what this work \vould 
contain : and had not the printing been interrupted fo as to occaiion a 
(delay beyond the time fixed for publication, nothing contained in this 
appendix would have appeared. 



THOMAS PAINE. 
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